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THE BRITISH VOLUNTEERS. 


THE experiment of the Rifle Volunteers, so far as it has gone, has 
proved a decided success, more decided than even the most sanguine 
partisans of the great movement could have hoped. Bands of fully- 
trained riflemen have sprung as it were from the ground, and the alarm 
felt nine months ago at the ambition of Louis Napoleon has to a con- 
siderable extent subsided. The country is now in a position not to 
allow itself to be bearded; and even the French, who began by ridi- 
culing the movement, have now so fully recognised its importance, that 
it has been deemed advisable to institute a Zir national, in imitation of 
our. Wimbledon experiment. But the best part of the business is that, 
while we have inspired respect in Gallic minds, they have also been led 
to see that the movement has nothing of an aggressive nature about it. 
The nation felt justly alarmed at its unsatisfactory position ; trade was 
stagnating, rumours of a possible and speedy invasion were current, and, 
to put a stop to such inconveniences, the men of England resolved to 
make a considerable sacrifice of time and money. Our volunteers have 
laid upon themselves, ungrudgingly, an impost of at least a million, in 
providing themselves with their equipment, and the value of the time 
they have surrendered can hardly be estimated. We think, then, we 
are justified in devoting a portion of our pages to this movement, and, 
while describing cursorily the past, offer some practical suggestions as to 
the future. 

One of the most interesting features to which we would call attention 
is the difference of the movement of the day from that which agitated 
the nation during the long war. When the treaty of Campo Formio 
left England to contend in arms alone against France, Bonaparte drew 
up an army of 300,000 men along the Channel coast, with the avowed 
determination of humiliating the haughty leopard of Albion. Mas- 
sena pledged himself to render England uninhabitable, if he did not 
occupy it permanently. At this menace the British nation burst out 
into action with spontaneous enthusiasm. In a few, weeks 150,000 
volunteers were enrolled and under arms. Within seven months of the 
enrolment the king announced in his speech to parliament that “ the. 
demonstrations of zeal and spirit among all ranks had deterred the 
enemy from attempting to execute their vain threat of invading the 
coasts of the kingdom.” This was, however, only a spurt; and by 1803 
the volunteer force again existed only in name. In that year, however, 
Napoleon, exasperated by the non-evacuation of Malta, renewed his in- 
tention of invasion, and recourse was once again had to the volunteers. 
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A levy en masse was ordered, and all men between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five enrolled. The movement flourished to such an extent, 
and spread so rapidly, that in 1806 the whole volunteer forces of the 


kingdom amounted to— 





Cavalry —Seeearicr t= 
Infantsy . . . « - 828,956 
Artillery - se” Ss sae 

2 =. <= 370,900 


In 1804 the volunteer establishment entailed on government a cost of 
upwards of two millions, and it gradually fell off each year up to 1814, 
when the total cost was about 165,000/7. From that date the volunteers 
drop out of the estimates. : 

this foree was, probably, only formidable in its numbers. ‘The 
men were improperly trained, and armed with heavy, clumsy muskets, 
They were the object of very general amusement, and figure to a | 
extent in the caricatures of the day. There ib caves tania Ge 
“ Heaven-born Minister,” as Colonel of the Cimque-Ports Volunteers, 
the point of which consists in the exaggerated tenuity of his legs. With 
our forefathers a small amount of pictorial wit went a great way. But, 
in spite of the ridicule, it was a great sight to see the whole nation turn 
out as one man to resist invasion of their sacred soil. 

The present movement, however, is of a very different nature and 
te . While the old volunteers bore considerable likeness to the 
trained bands, it does not appear at the present day as if more is needed 
of the volunteers than a thoroughly practical knowledge of the weapon 
with which they are armed. If able to brmg down their man with ev 
shot fired, our volunteers will be rendered the most formidable foree wi 
which an invader could have to contend, and would prove a most valu- 
able aid to the regular army. It is to be regretted (as we shall show 
presently) that the movement has not been carried further, and that the 
volunteers cannot be rendered in every respect the substitute for a 
standing army, but we ought to feel grateful at any rate for what they 
have done. Still, we deem it right to warn our readers against any ex- 
aggerated idea of the value of volunteers in a pitched battle. 

Such a system would be, of course, impossible, were it not for the 
gradual improvements effected in our fire-arms. Volunteers, animated 
with the best spirit im the world, would be comparatively of small value 
if they eould not place perfect reliance in their weapon, for that begets 
confidence, which, in its turn, ensures success. So important de we deem 
this point, that we do not hesitate to append a few remarks as to the 
progressive improvements im firelocks, drawing our data te a considerable 
extent from the. eminently practieal works on Projectiles, published by 
Dr. Scoffern, one of the first authorities of the day in such matters. 

When the French first conquered Algeria, they found their men picked 
off at distances far beyond the range of their own muskets. ‘The Arabs, it 
is true, used smooth bores, but they were | m the barrel, and the 
natives were better marksmen. ‘The French, however, had an intuitive 
dislike for rifles im the field: throughout the revolutionary wars, and up 
to a period soon after the invasion of Algeria, there was not one special 
corps of Freach military rifles. ‘To quote from our author: 
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Napoleon used to say rifles were phlegmatic arms; well enough 
= , perhaps, to the stolid mmr of the Teaton or Anglo-Briton, but. 
not congenial to the hot blood and quicker temperament of the mercurial Gaul, 
Frequently during the last war, as any old campaigner will corroborate, French- 
men used to load their muskets without using the ramrod at all. To bite the 
cartridge, turn in the powder, insert the ball, and give the butt-end a thump on 
the ground, was in the heat of battle the Frenchman’s notion of loading. The 
flash and rattle of platoon firing, conducted on this principle, was indeed con- 
siderable ; but the actual amount of devastation caused by smooth bores in the 
hands of the French or other troops was not great, in comparison with the 
ammunition expended. Whatever other military powers might have done, or 
might decree to do, in the way of adopting rifles for military arms, the French 
had long resolved that, until some method should be devised for loading a rifle 
as easily as a smooth-bore musket, the rifle would never be used by them. To 
counteract, as far as might be, the slaughter effected by the Algerines, several 
Frenchmen, about the same time, set themselves to discover the solution of this 

blem. The proposition was to drop the projectile loosely into a muzzle- 
a rifle, and to make it come out tight. The celebrated carabine a tige was 
the result of entertaining this notion. 

The tige system was, however, found in practice to possess many 
inherent defects, and Captain Minié introduced the curious system of ex- 
pansion, by which the ball, though readily dropped into the barrel, was 
obliged to take the rifling as it emerged again. This weapon, with which 
the greater part of the Crimean war was fought, was eventually super- 
seded by the Enfield, which is now the regulation arm of the volunteers. 
There have, however, been strenuous efforts made to supersede it by the 
Whitworth, but we doubt as to the expediency of expending ten millions 
in an experiment until the merits of the Whitworth rifle have been fully 
established. This is a point which deserves closer investigation. 

It is a well established fact that, ceteris paribus, the smaller the bore 
the more correct the firing. But there are other accessories which must 
not be overlooked before small bore guns can be used by large bodies of 
men and in the field. The greatest of these is indubitably the fouling 
of the piece, which the Whitworthites attempt to obviate by lubrication. 
But, as Dr. Scoffern justly reminds us, there is another fouling, that 
behind the bullet. ‘Each charge of gunpowder fired leaves a fixed 
deposit, which must remain in the barrel.” It stands to reason, then,’ 
that the Enfield, with its greater diameter, will not foul to so large an 
extent as the smaller bored Whitworth. Now, it is known that the 
deposit in an Enfield, after firing one thousand rounds, is, on the average, 
one inch. If the experiment has been tried with the Whitworth, the 
result has certainly been kept a profound secret; but it is fair to assume 
that it can be easily estimated. 

At the time Whitworth’s rifle was introduced, and a trial made with it, 
at very great expense, against the Enfield, the result was so largely in its 
favour that sanguine persons imagined it must supersede the regular 
musket. Mr. Greener, however, in his excellent work, ‘ Gunnery in 
1858,” has most satisfactorily exposed the fallacy under which the trial 
was made. Whitworth’s rifle was only one-half the diameter of bore of 
the Enfield, and yet the same charge of powder was used with both. 
Besides, the hexagonal principle of grooving employed by Mr. Whitworth 
renders it necessary to clean the rifle repeatedly, which could not be ex- 
pected in the field. The simplicity of the grooving in the Enfield is a 
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t preservative against fouling, than which nothing is more detri- 
mental in the field. Even this slight grooving was found very injurious 
in India, and we were conversing lately with a sergeant engaged before 
Lucknow, who told us that for the last three’ days of the siege he was 
unable to fire a shot, owing to the barrel of his musket having leaded. 
With our home appliances there is not much fear of this occurring, still 
the simpler the weapon the better in the event of any emergency. 

The short Enfield possesses no great superiority over the long one, 
except in being sighted to a thousand yards. It is an equally serviceable 
weapon, and, indeed, a short barrel possesses considerable advantages over 
a long one, as Captain Busk tells us, “in the greater quickness with which 
the sight can be brought to bear upon the mark, especially if that mark 
be moving, while the effects of want of steadiness and of accidental 
deflection at the moment of pulling the trigger are diminished in propor- 
tion to the reduction of the time under which the bullet is exposed to the 
guidance of the barrel.’’ This rifle is also very solidly built, and does 
credit to the government factory. 

Other muskets have been put forward as ¢he arm for the volunteers : 
some breech-loaders, others muzzle-loaders, on improved principles. Cap- 
tain Busk is one of the most ardent defenders of the breech-loading: rifle, 
and, owing to the careful study he has devoted to the subject, his state- 
ments possess considerable weight. He positively asserts that such guns 
must eventually carry the day, and supports his statement by a reference 
to Captain Norton, also a competent authority. Mr. Greener, however, 
disposes of these arms in a very summary manner, by saying “ that 
breech-loaders do not shoot nearly so well, and are not half so safe, as 
muzzle-loading guns.’’ We have not space here to enter into the argu- 
ments he employs, but will refer our readers desirous of further informa- 
tion to his already quoted work. To us the insurmountable objection to 
breech-loaders is the impossibility of preventing the escape of gas, and 
consequent weakening of the propellant power of the gunpowder. 

The Lancaster gun holds a very high place among scientific authorities, 
and deserves it. Having no grooves, it stands to reason that the fouling 
is greatly reduced. Dr. Scoffern has shot with this gun frequently, and 
states that he found it fulfil all the requirements he could demand from a 
fire-arm. It is also the favourite weapon of the champion at the Wim- 
bledon rifle match. 

We have thus briefly alluded to the merits and defects of the weapons 
which are chiefly selected by the volunteer corps, and cannot but come 
to the conclusion that the regulation Enfield best fulfils the conditions 
required. Besides, it must not be forgotten that the government factory 
can turn out nearly two thousand a week; and if there be any reason for 
the national armament, the arm that can be supplied most quickly should 
be the regulation arm of the volunteers. But there is another great 
point. In the event of an action, and of volunteers being brigaded 
together, it would be very awkward for the military train to distribute 
ammunition of different calibres. We can supply an instance from our 
own experience. During the occupation of Kertch by the Turkish Con- 
tingent, news came in that the Russians were advancing in force on the 
town, and orders were given to arm the batteries at once. Shot were 


slung in bags, and carried up the heights by the Turks, but, in the con- 
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fusion, the 24-pounder ammunition was served out to the 32-pounder 

ns, and vice versa. Had the Russians: really come up, half the guns 
would have been rendered unserviceable. The same thing might easily 
happen with rifle ammunition in the field. 

There is also considerable difference of opinion as to the merits of the 
regulation bayonet and the saw sword. The havoc produced by the latter 
in the hands of the Turcos and Zouaves at Magenta, when they mowed 
the Austrians down, have found it many partisans in this country. The 
chief defect it has is that, in firing, its weight is apt to depress the muzzle 
of the musket, and throw out the aim. The new pattern bayonet is a 

rfect model, and the two bear the same relation to each other as the 
sabre to the rapier. Both have their advocates, and both are good; but 
we prefer the bayonet, owing to its lightness. In modern actions, too, it 
must be borne in mind that firing plays a much greater part than in 
those wars where the bayonet gained the day; and though it is probable 
a decided charge will still be necessary to drive an enemy back, it will 
not usually take place till many rounds have been fired. 

The question of volunteer dress has been treated, we fear, in a highly 
unpractical spirit. While it is conceded that the volunteers must wear 
some distinguishing uniform to bring them within the pale of martial law 
in the event of an invasion, the first great point should have been the 
uniformity of that uniform. The necessity of this is recognised in all 
regular armies, and though the authorities have generally erred in the 
selection of the colour, the advantages derived from uniformity of costume 
are undeniable. The only distinction allowed is, that the rifle regiments, 
as special corps, wear a uniform entirely differing from that of the line. 
When the colour of our uniforms, however, was established, the law of 
colours had not been so thoroughly studied as at present, and we now 
know that the black dress of the regular rifles is probably the most 
dangerous to their safety that could have been selected. With the 
enormous stock of clothing and accoutrements colleeted in our military 
establishments, it would require many years ere a salutary change could 
be introduced among our regular troops, although a step in the right 
direction was made in India by serving out to the troops engaged against 
the rebels clothing of a more dingy hue, with excellent results, as we have 
been assured by competent authorities. But this was no reason why our 
volunteers should have erred in the manner they did, and thus destroyed 
the uniformity of the corps. Experiments at Hythe satisfactorily proved 
that grey is the best, black green the worst, colour in which a rifleman can 
be dressed; but with a knowledge of this, we regret to find that so many 
corps have selected so dangerous a colour by following the bad precedent 
of the Horse Guards. Nor was this the only fault. We remember read- 
ing a letter in which Lord Elcho alluded with pleasant malice to the fact 
that some of the gentlemen at Hythe were compelled to cut off their braid 
and ornamental buttons to enable them to hold their muskets properly to 
their shoulder. This is an evil which, however, must cure itself, though 
we saw at the review some astounding specimens of uniforms. There is 
another reason which may be urged in favour of uniformity: the stamina 
of the volunteer corps must be sought in our young unmarried men, and 
they are more or less of a migratory nature. If a London railway clerk 
who had joined a metropolitan rifle corps were transferred to the country, 
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a8 80 happens, the probabilities are, that, under the present 
system, he have to incur the expense of a new uniform if he wished 
to serve his country. As the uniforms hitherto selected have been chiefly 
experimental, no considerable expense would -be entailed by the gradual 
introduction of the alteration we propose. In that case, the only outlay 
falling on the individual who joined a new corps would be a pair of 
shoulder straps. Surely, as the armament of the volunteers is nearly 
settled, this other matter might be taken in hand. 

But the difficulty appears to be the selection of the pattern uniform : 
that suggested by the Horse Guards was simply hideous, while Lord 
Elcho’s famous Knickerbockers and blouse are not satisfactory, even 
though their price be low. If you want to see an ugly specimen of a 
soldier in peg-tops, and gaiters securing them at the bottom, you need 
go no farther than Paris. Apart, too, from the unmilitary aspect of the 
blouse, we would urge that every one accustomed to exercise prefers a 
sensibly fitting tunic. Our troops in the Crimea never grumbled at that 
part of their attire, but simply at the clumsy shako and stifling stock. 
The equal pressure of the tunic, again, secures this advantage—that the 
weight of the cartouche-box, with its sixty rounds, is less felt, while the 
close-fitting knapsack relieves the loins from the superincumbent weight. 
For our part, we consider no coat so well suited for the volunteer as the 
grey tunic. It has been urged against its general adoption, based on 
Crimean experiences, that men would be apt to shoot friends instead of 
enemies, but this is referable to evefy uniform selected. It is one of those 
unhappy contingencies of war which is almost unavoidable. On the other 
hand, the large saving of life obtained by our riflemen being able to fire 
on the enemy without the chance of being seen, outweighs by a hundred- 
fold the losses which might be entailed by the accident to which we have 
alluded. 

We have watched the rifle volunteer movement very closely since its 
commencement, and think we are justified in forming an opinion upon it. 
We confess to a certain degree of disappointment, for the principle enun- 
ciated at the outset has been carried out: they are to be sharpshooters, 
and nothing more. We had hoped that the other arms of the service 
would not be neglected, and that we should have had an efficient and 

werful body of volunteer artillery. The improvements in field artillery 

aily made have rendered that arm the arbiter in the field of battle. 
Witness Solferino, and the havoc the French rifled artillery produced in 
the ranks of the astounded Austrians. In the event of an invasion, these 
weapons would prove an important factor, and yet we appear to have left 
them entirely out of calculation. Our volunteers have enrolled them- 
selves in large bodies as riflemen, but only rarely do we find companies 
formed for artillery practice. Along the coast there are a few learning 
the way of managing guns of position, but inland we cannot trace a 
single company devoting itself to this most important branch. This is an 
evil which must be speedily rectified, if we really desire to place our 
country in a satisfactory posture of defence. We are well aware of the 
difficulties attending such a measure, and it is too much to expect of our 
volunteers, as at present constituted, that they should groom horses, and 
go through the tedious and fatiguing duties attendant on field-battery 
drill. But we hope to see in this volunteer movement a means to an end, 
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and. that. it will be rendered impossible to excite the nation by the 
periodical ery of invasion, by organising the defensive strength of the 
country in such a way that the first notice of war may be followed by 
the on the field of a fully equipped army. The causes of 
alarm thus removed, the war propaganda would be disarmed, for no mam" 
would be daring enough to preach a war which could only be aggressive: 
in its nature. There is a mode, however, which has occurred to us, in 
which a very efficient and practical body of artillery might be raised at a 
slight expense. Let our militia artillery regiments be embodied, and 
companies of volunteers be attached to them, who could learn the exercise 
without fatigue or annoyance. 

Equally sprprising it is to find so few efforts are made to raise a body 
of volunteer cavalry. Here and there letters have appeared in the was 5 
papers offering sensible hints on the subject, but they have been neglec 
Our yeomanry cavalry are supposed to fill up this gap. Such a storm of 
indignation was aroused by the remarks a member of parliament uttered 
about this body of men, that we are really afraid to express an opinion. 
We can, therefore, only recommend our readers to judge for themselves 
whenever a regiment of yeomanry cavalry may happen to be called out 
in their vicinity. The horseflesh congregated is a curiosity in its way. 
We remember in 1850 seeing the heavy Landwehr cavalry in Prussia 
turn out, and fancied they had reached the lowest stage of equine degra- 
dation; but these would stand a fair comparison with too many of the 
mounts of our yeomanry. Besides, the yeomanry armament is not what 
is required for cavalry in the present day. What we want is a body of 
light-weight men mounted on fast horses, and armed with Sharpe’s 
breech-loading rifle, one of the finest weapons ever turned out. There 
must be an abundance of these somewhere in the country, for chests _ 
chests were sent out to the Crimea and sent home again unused. They 
were intended for the cavalry of the Turkish Contingent, had the war 
continued. Such a body of men would be invaluable in the case of an 
invasion to serve as éc/aireurs, or harass the enemy by incessant skirmish- 
ing. There ought to be no difficulty in raising thousands of such men 
in our rural districts, and the service is of a peculiarly attractive nature. 

Nothing is so perplexing as to form a just estimate of the value of 
volunteers in the case of an invasion. Many bold spirits, who would pro- 
bably creep into the cellar on the announced approach of the Zouaves, 
confidently assert that Bill and Hodge, armed with the agricultural pitch- 
fork, would put the whole French army to flight, aud base their opinion 
on some apocryphal event in the old war, when a French corps was 
landed in England, and surrendered to a party of hurriedly trained 
rustics. On the other hand, the fine old boys who fought at Walcheren, 
and turn up their nose at an Enfield because Waterloo was won with 
Brown Bess, pooh-pooh the volunteer movement, and insist on a large 
maaan army and an augmentation of the Channel fleet. We find, 

wever, a more satisfactory view of the militia in the recently published 
“Opinions of F.-M. Radetzky,” an authority of no mean weight. He 
States that the most perfect strength of a nation will be found in a 
properly drilled militia. It supplies the state with the largest. number of 
combatants in proportion to its population ; it keeps up in the people the 
consciousness that it is defending itself, and at the same time a martial 
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spirit which will not die out, because those who are animated by it never 
cease to be citizens. Such a spirit renders a nation irresistible. 

As usual, the truth will be found half way between the two opinions. 
No finer troops can be desired than volunteers, when thoroughly drilled. 
But in that case they would be soldiers, and England would have, to all 
intents and purposes, a standing army, which is not desirable. Then 
the difficulty arises as to where the line is to be drawn, for though the 
volunteer may be so.trained as to hit the bull’s-eye at every round he 
fires, that skill, we repeat, will not be sufficient to repulse an organised 
enemy. The volunteers would degenerate into an armed guerilla, and 
such a mode of fighting, to be successful, must be internecine, which is 
not suited to our habits or our civilisation. The example Spain offered 
during the Peninsular war is not one that Englishmen would imitate, 
even in the direst necessity. , 

The question naturally arises, then, are our volunteers on the right 
path? We were present at the Bromley field-day, and think we can 
answer in the affirmative ; that is to say, so far as light infantry are con- 
cerned. They went through their manceuvring creditably, and displayed 
a very considerable amount of intelligence. But the point still remains 
the same ; to act effectually in the field against an invader they must be 
supported by the two other arms, and these they do not possess. They 
might offer a sturdy resistance behind earthworks, but they could not 
alone meet the enemy in the field. On the other hand, were the volun- 
teer force thoroughly organised and disciplined, so as to form an army of 
reserve, we should not require many regular troops for the defence of our 
coasts. Volunteers might be rendered really efficient soldiers with ve 
little difficulty, but they have not yet taken the step in the right direc- 
tion. Their object should be to save the cost of their uniform by a cor- 
responding diminution in the national taxation; but at present they con- 
sider themselves merely asa guerilla force, intended to support the regular 
army, which is holding an invader in check. In such a case it would be 
impossible to reduce our army by a single man, while, if the volunteers 
would agree to become the real militia of the country, a most clumsy and 
expensive system could be speedily abolished. Regarding the present 
militia from a common-sense point of view, no one can deny that they 
are of very slight advantage to the country. Many sharp retorts have 
been recently bandied about as to the inefficiency of our yeomanry 
cavalry, but they are equally applicable to our disembodied militia regi- 
ments. We have on paper a home force which, if de facto in existence, 
would render national armament unnecessary ; but if the resources of the 
various militia regiments were investigated, it would be found that the 
number of men who could be called out for service was lamentably small. 
Besides, any increased efficiency on the part of the militia only goes to 
benefit the regular army. Hodge, growing used to a comparatively idle 
life, and becoming pampered by regular food, feels no desire to return to 
his plough. Soldiering, even in play, unsettles him for any active course 
of life, and the consequence is, that when his regiment is disembodied, he 
walks off to the nearest recruiting sergeant, and takes the shilling. 
There is no particular objection to urge against this, for our army must 
be recruited ; but the question arises whether the result is equivalent to 
the amount of money annually spent on the militia ? 
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We are decidedly of opinion that the army would not suffer to an 
t extent by the abolition of our militia system if the Horse Guards 
would only introduce those reforms which have been so strongly =e 
on them. In the present money-getting age it is absurd to suppose that 
men can be tempted to enlist for a shilling a day, and the army 
necessarily becomes a refuge for the destitute and the hopelessly aban- 
doned classes of society. ‘The strong opposition to the abolition of the 
lash on all home stations raised by those in authority is also a serious 
obstacle to the moral amelioration of our army. No man possessed of 
the slightest self-respect will ever run the risk of flogging, and the fact 
of the lash being still used as an instrument of intimidation in our emi- 
nently religious country, must deter men from enlisting unless they are 
utterly reckless and lost to all sense of shame. Were all the abuses of 
which military reformers complain removed by the Horse Guards, we 
believe that the volunteers might yet become a nursing school for the 
army, and many men join it in whom the use of a musket had aroused 
the latent spark of excitement. But to produce such a result the move- 
ment must become essentially national, and enrolment in the volunteer 
corps be considered a substitute for the ballot. 

We would not have it supposed that, in these remarks, we would de- 
preciate the efficiency of the embodied militia regiments; on the con- 
trary, they can hold their own against any line troops for precision of fire 
and careful discipline; but they are, in reality, line regiments, with this 
exception, that so soon as the officers have raised their men to a high 
state of training, the latter generally join the regulars.* Besides, the 
y oasowe acts unfairly ; one of our militia regiments was embodied for more 
than six years, owing that favour to the large number of men it annually 
supplied to the line, while others, in which commanding officers took a 
pardonable pride in keeping their men together, were placed on the 
shelf. 

The question, then, naturally arises, whether the nation would patiently 
endure the conscription as a permanent institution of the country. We 
think they would, if they were ensured that, in return for such a sacrifice, 
the taxation would be reduced. The pressure is beginning to grow really 
powerful, aud the misfortune is that no end can be seen to the ever-in- 
creasing outlay. Provisions are already at war prices, but our expendi- 
ture is not checked; on the contrary, not only have we a China war to 
defray, but a heavy outlay must be made for those fortifications which 
the ambition of a Napoleon compels us to build for the defence of the 
country. We consider that Englishmen generally prefer to pay in purse 
than in person; but there must be limits to this. Besides, if the militia 
ballot be permissible during war, it is equally justifiable during an armed 
peace, which is more irritating than actual hostilities. 

Sir John Burgoyne has dealt with this question of a conscription in a 
very practical spirit. We fully agree with him that bodies of civilians 
cannot cope successfully with a regular force: “Such levies would lack 
cohesion and unity of action, and few of the bravest even would stand 





* We had the pleasure of staying last year for a week with the Oxford militia 
at Aldershot, and were quite surprised at the admirable training they had under- 
gone. But every regiment is not so fortunate as to have a commanding officer 
like Colonel Fane. 
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when they heard. the action gaining on their front and rear.” Im his 

as to the best. mode of utilising the volunteers, we perfectly 
coincide. He says that the argument that the volunteers could lie be- 
hind and pick off the enemy would be admirable, could we leave 
out of sight'the fact that the invaders understand the use of rifles equally 
well, and would not passively stand to be shot down. What.they want, ina 
word, is to be brigaded out with troops, and thus acquire a knowledge of 
their duties. His. concluding remarks are so practical, that we cannot 
refrain from quoting them, for, although written at the commencement 


of the movement, they are equally true at the present day : 


In actual service the volunteers will be valuable behind works, they releasing 
@ corresponding number of regular troops from garrison services ; but it cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon them that, unless they will submit to the ne- 
cessary training as soldiers, and are complete in organisation as infantry, no 
general in the world will place any confidence in them as a field force. The 
occasional embodiment of our volunteers at some of the great camps, as before 
recommended, would appear the most available way of training them for general 
service. It would also have another good effect, by demonstrating to many 
who are now carried away by their enthusiasm, how far they may be really cal- 
culated or prepared for the necessary trials and sacrifices incidental upon taking 
the field in the emergency. It will then be perceived by many that their age, 
want of physical stamina, or inability to dispense with habitual comforts which 
rt be absolutely necessary to them, would render them totally unequal to the 
task they would willingly undertake. It would be far better that these should 
be weeded from the field corps of the volunteers, and not remain to give a false 
appearance of their strength for actual service. 


Let us look this question of invasion fairly in the face ; we have alread 
said that the volunteer movement has produced a very respectable feeling 
among the French nation, but we doubt whether the army, on whom the 
invasion would depend, is of the same opinion. We fully recognise the 
value of the volunteers, but we are surprised that a nation which prides 
itself on being practical, should have stopped half way. We have raised 
a body of one hundred and fifty thousand men at our own expense, cer- 
tainly a magnificent addition to the regular army, but the war taxation 
is not in the slightest degree diminished. The great advantage we 
hoped to derive from the movement was the feeling of security it would 
produce ; but that has certainly not arisen, if we may judge from the 
defensive preparations being made by the government, as distinct from 
the nation. 

To obtain from the volunteer movement all the advantages it offers, we 
think the first and most imperious necessity is a species of national war- 
office, whence should emanate all the regulations for the guidance of the 
volunteers. Such a body would pronounce on the last instance on all 
moot points, and from their decision there must be no appeal. In this 
way the existing anomalies would be removed, and the volunteers obtain 
that cohesion which they need. The next great point would be the 
formation, as we have urged, of artillery and cavalry to support the light 
infantry in the field, for events may occur ere long which may compel us 
to embark all our regular troops, and then the volunteers would be 
_ thrown on their own resources. This is a point of such vital importance 
that it must be discussed more fully than it has been yet done. 

There would be very little difficulty in establishing a most powerful 
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volunteer artillery. We have the cadres of forty-eight militia artillery 
regiments, whose guns might be turned to good orgie defending our 
coasts, if we had only the men to work them. ir e volunteers not 
join this arm, they must be compelled to do so by refusing to it more 
Sie aaaaite side of riflemen to be tench bo ar fend sperpchvarns 
without a certain proportion of artillery. The volunteer movement we 
hold to be a great experiment: whether England cannot be placed in an 
efficient posture of defence without any excessive increase of our standing 
army; and to effect that it must be essentially practical. 

Taking the movement as a whole, however, it must be regarded, as we 
have said, in the light of a great success. If matters go on as have 
done, by next spring we shall have at least a quarter of a million of 
volunteers under arms. We would therefore earnestly urge that the 
Enfield should be finally selected as the regulation arm. It 1s a weapon 
perfeet enough for all practical purposes. Rich men oe Tike to have a 
fancy arm on the precision of whose fire they can depend, and are ready 
to pay a fancy price for it, but when it comes to the armament of our 
male population, surely the question of economy should be the primary 
object of study. When the movement becomes really national, and no 
Englishman considers his house compiete unless he has a rifle in the 
corner, it will be vain to expect that individuals can incur such an 
expense ; a large proportion of the nation will reasonably look to govern- 
ment for arms, and, in that case, they ought to be only too thankful for 
such a splendid musket as the Enfield has proved itself on many a well- 
fought field. 

The advocates of firing versus drill try to draw an analogy in their 
favour from America and Switzerland, but we do not see how any com- 
parison can be drawn between England and either of those countries. It 
is true that America possesses an enormous strength in her militia system, 
but she is stronger still in three thousand miles of water separating her 
from any martial nation. She knows that she runs but very slight risk 
of invasion, and hence her militia answers her purpose. But, at the same 
time, the government at Washington is always careful to guard against 
any eventualities by keeping up the nucleus of a regular force which could 
be rapidly developed. In Switzerland, again, in addition to an armed 
population, a proportionately large army is maintamed; but that country 
possesses still more powerful means of defence in its natural fortresses. 
When we turn to England, we find none of the conditions requisite for 
immunity from attack. ‘Were hostilities, by any deplorable eatastrophe, 
to break out with France, our first object would be to send off ev 
available man of our regular army for the defence of our seeneeill 
eolonies ; and we should have mainly to depend on our Channel fleet as 
a security against invasion, while an army was being rapidly organised. 
But, supposing that the French were to commence the war im a different 
manner from that anticipated, and that their fleets slipped out from Brest 
and ‘Toulon to make a raid on our homeward-bound mercantile fleets, tm 
such a case, all prudential considerations would be cast to the winds; the 
English nation would insist on our fleets pursuing the French, were it 
round the world. It is just possible, then, that while these events were 
occurring on the ocean, the ruler of the Freuch might fancy the right 
moment had arrived for the imvasion of our coasts, and nde eae 
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taneous descent on four points. Where would be our second line of defence 
in that case? Where have we a large armed camp in which to collect 
our strength, and prepare to crush the invader? In such a case, we should 
have to fall back on our volunteer riflemen, and, however flattering may 
be the opinion we entertain of them, we should be sorry to see them take 
the field unsupported by artillery and cavalry, or without the requisite 
amount of discipline and drill which imparts so much moral strength in 
the battle-field. 

It is because we put faith in the volunteer movement that we urge and 
re-urge these vital points. We are sorry to see them going in the wrong 
direction, and would gladly see them turn back while there is yet time. 
We only too willingly recognise the admirable spirit which has animated 
them from the commencement: the patience with which they have 
endured the weather, and the aptitude they have evinced when brigaded 
together. But for that very reason we desire to see them striving for 

rfection, and not stopping half way, for they deprive themselves of much 
of their value by their exclusive devotion to the rifle. The matter should 
be taken up in a practical spirit, and we feel assured it could be carried 
to a successful issue, for we can say from practical experience that artillery 
is a most fascinating arm. That such battalions can be formed without 
any difficulty, we have the experiment of Woolwich dockyard to prove, and 
we want to see that example followed in every county in the kingdom. 
It is a poor excuse to urge that artillery would only be needed on the 
coast, for we must not risk all on the tee of a die: we should take 
into consideration the possibility of an enemy landing. 

To prevent this, it will be urged, we are about to spend twelve 
millions sterling on the recommendation of the National Commission. 
The volunteer movement was a step in the right direction, and, had it 
been carried out logically, we should have heard nothing of these millions 
to be expended in fortifications. But, in order to be successful, the arma- 
ment of the nation should be general, and those persons disinclined tc 
arms ought to have provided a substitute, or, at any rate, have subscribed 
towards equipping the sinews of the country. This has been the case, 
however, to a very small extent, and the result is, that the volunteer 
rifles have degenerated to a great extent into clubs, composed of men 
who cannot devote the proper time to their conversion into regular 
soldiers. ‘The movement has, in fact, been restricted to a class, and the 
effect is now too visible. The rifle volunteers cannot be regarded as 
constituting the true defence of the country. They might prove of suffi- 
cient service in the event of an invasion by supporting the regular army, 
but in other respects they have not filled up the gap; our military esti- 
mates must still go on increasing, and the end will be that only the 
tailors will benefit by the movement. 

We are sorry to be compelled to utter such harsh truths, for we have 
been consistent advocates of the national armament from the commence- 
ment, regarding it, as we did, as a cheap insurance paid for peace. But 
if no saving is to result in consequence of the movement—if millions are 
to be spent on-our fortifications, and our regular army increased, we say, 
in all humility, that the movement has failed in carrying out what was 
intended. We hoped to see in it a modification of the Prussian Landwehr 
system, the cheapest mode of defence ever yet discovered ; but, instead 
of that, everybody seems to have acted on his own account, aad that 
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cohesion which would have assured the vitality of the movement has 
been sadly neglected. Corps have sprung into existence throughout the 
country, perfectly careless, as it seems, of each other’s presence, but 
forming close boroughs; the spirit of coteries and cliqueism has been 
rampant, and we fear that the volunteers will have to begin again if 
they wish to bring matters to a successful result. 

Much of this, we grant, is owing to the want of any authority to 
regulate the movement. Government could not, or would not, take the 
initiative, and the volunteers have been left to drift about at their will. 
The War-office began by throwing cold water on the movement, but, 
finding it was growing over their heads, they offered no further oppo- 
sition. But they did not take the movement in hand, and, by laying 
down certain broad rules, ensure its efficiency, and render it a permanent 
factor in the defensive resources of the country. 

We would not have it supposed for a moment that we are actuated by 
any unfriendly feeling towards the volunteers who have already joined ; 
on the contrary, we heartily thank them for the excellent example they 
have offered their fellow-countrymen. All we wish to urge is the abso- 
lute necessity of rendering the movement as perfect as possible, by the 
addition of the other arms of the service. We fully coincide, however, 
in the spirit which animates the following lines, written by a distin- 
guished member of the volunteer corps : 


There never was a time when it was so incumbent on the people of this 
glorious country of ours to arm themselves—there never was a time when 
the people were in such need of united efforts to become prepared for any 
emergency, and there never was a time when those efforts were so nobly made 
as now. In the beginning of the present century the people rushed into the 
volunteer force to save themselves from their otherwise inevitable fate of being 
“drawn” for the militia, or worse, of being “ pressed” for other branches of 
the service. They joined the volunteers, were exempt from the militia, were 
equipped by government, and cared nothing for the movement. Now they have 
no pr arac from without ; but their beloved Queen appeals to their patriotism 
and their loyalty, their love of country and their home affections, and the respond 
is one which does honour to them and to her. The volunteers now are volun- 
teers in every sense of the word. They devote their time to the cause; they 
purchase with their own money their own arms, uniforms, and equipments, and 
they impose Pe themselves restrictions and fines to keep strict discipline and 
order among themselves, and all this for love of country and for the sake of up- 
holding national greatness and liberty. Those whose means enable them to 
equip themselves, do so—those whose means enable them to give large sums of 
money instead, also do so; and those who have patriotism in their hearts, but 
whose means do not allow of them doing as others, are equipped free of all cost 
out of the general funds ; but all do it with the same patriotic feelings, the same 
love of their fatherland, the same warm-hearted loyalty to their sovereign. 


All we ask is, that the remarks we have thought it our duty to make 
will be accepted in the spirit in which they are offered, and we sincerely 
trust that our suggestions, which are the result of considerable thought 
and investigation, may be speedily carried out. ‘Then—but not till then 
—the defence of the country may be safely entrusted to the British 
Volunteers, and we should possess an army capable of withstanding the 
world in arms against us. 











“IN MEMORIAM.” 


BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 


Dea ! well, thy life had little joy enough, 
And ’twere no tenderness to wish thee here : 
The skies were dark, the way was bare and rough, 
Along the path which led thee to thy bier. 
"Tis over now—the struggle and the sm, 
The bitter slander, and more bitter truth: 
Thou never more shalt quail before the din 
With which the werd condemned thine erring youth. 


I will not weep—I dare not weep for thee ; 
Tears were unmeet beside so scorned a grave. 
I try to joy that death hath set thee free, 
Poor wreck ! torn, tost so long on sorrow’s wave! 
But when I thus would still my aching heart, 
Upriseth all the dim and shadowy past, 
And ghosts of buried memories upstart 
To see thee lying quiet there—at last. 


I mourn not for thy death, but for thy life, 
For what thou wert, and what thou mightst have been ; 
The early promise, and the latter strife, 
And, oh! the awful gulf that yawns between. 
Tears! Let the healing rain of sorrow fall 
For those who blameless live, lamented die. 
Thou hadst no hand but mine to spread thy pall 
No friend to lay thée im the grave—save IL. 


Oh, once beloved! why didst thou plume thy wing, 
Untried and feeble, for a prouder flight ? 
Wealth, station, were not mme to bear or bring, 
In those old days which rise to mock my sight ; 
I had but love to give—and that was thine. 
Why didst thou yearn to prove a nobler fate ? 
Perchance in fame and fortune’s swift decline 
Thou lookedst back—too late, alas! too late 


But that is past; ’tis true I have not known 
Another love to fill thy vacant place ; 
True that I watched thy course unseen, alone, 
Through every phase—short triumph, long disgrace. 
‘Ay! and when idle tongues reviled thy fame, 
The burning flush of shame would stain my brow, 
To think that what I scarcely dared to name 
Was all the lot life held for such as thou. 


dreamless now! and I will school my heart 

To think of thee as thou wert wont to be, 
Ere im thy soul deceit had claimed a part, 

And thou wert still unstamed, and true to me. 
I will return no more, nor will look back ; 

From life’s wild, weary turmoil thou art gone, 
And hopes nor fears no more shall haunt the track 
My patient steps shall follow—all alone. 
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MOUNT OLYMPUS.* 


The Thunderer sat; where old Olympus shrouds 
His hundred heads in heaven, and props the clouds. 
Pope’s Homer's Iliad, b. i. 


ENTERING the Gulf of Salonika or of Thessaly, the Olympus presents 
itself to the view in all its grandeur. Rising to an elevation of 9754 feet 
English, it stretches along the coast for a distance of nearly forty miles. 
It is, indeed, connected with the system of Pelion and Ossa, and is, as it 
were, a continuation of those two mountains, but a deep and gloomy 
fissure and abrupt escarpments mark the point where the Peneius cleaves 
itself a way and separates the two. The Olympus, thus viewed, presents 
three distinct regions, which succeed one another going from south-east 
to north-west. We have at first a kind of hilly and rocky upland, attain- 
ing some elevation above the sea, yet seeming low in the presence of the 
lofty summits beyond. Then we have the principal mass of the moun- 
tain itself, rising up at once to its topmost crest with immense rapid and 
continuous slopes. This is the Olympus, properly so called, the culmi- 
nating point where the Greeks supposed their gods to dwell. It suffices 
to describe it to refer to the epithets used by the poets of antiquity, and 
especially by Homer. They se tin it as the long Olympus ; Olympus 
with numerous heads, with deep fissures, with sharp peaks ; Olympus 
with innumerable folds; shady Olympus; snow-clad Olympus ; diner 
Olympus.t 

The summit of Olympus is a lengthy crest, at whose extremities are 
grouped great rocks, which surmount it like so many heads, and the 
sharpest of which rises to the north-east. In the songs of modern 
Greece, Olympus is still glorified with sixty-two summits. Its flanks 
are clothed with wood : 


Scilicet atque Osse frondosum involvere Olympum.—Vire. Georg. 


Dr. Holland (Trav. vol. ii. p. 27) says : “‘ The transient view we had of 
the mountain from this point (Litokhoro) showed us a line of precipices of 
vast height, forming its eastern front towards the sea, and broken at in- 
tervals by deep hollows, or ravines, which were richly clothed with forest- 





* Le Mont Olympe et l’Acarnanie: Exploration de ces deux Régions, avec 
l’Etude de leurs Antiquités, de leurs Populations Anciennes et Modernes, de leur 
Géographie et de leur Histoire. Par L. Heuzey, Ancien Membre de l|’Ecole 
Francaise d’Athénes. Paris: Firmin Didot Freres. 

t Next to the epithet of waxpés most frequently given to Olympus by Homer, 
is ayavvupos (Il. i. 420), from its being covered with’ snow during the greater 
part of the year. (Hesiod Theog. 118) also gives it the epithet of wdecs. 
Below the summit its rugged outline is broken into many ridges and precipices, 
whence Homer describes it as moAvdeipds (Il. 492, v. 754). Pope gives his own 
free versions of Homer’s epithets as follows: 

Where high Olympus’ cloudy tops arise. (Bk. viii.) 

Or far, O far from steep Olympus thrown. (J/d.) e 
Where vast Olympus’ starry summits shine. (Bk. xviii.) 
Swift from Olympus’ snowy summit flies. (Jd.) 

Swift o’er Olympus’ hundred hills she flies. (Bk. xx.) 

Aug.—vVOL. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXVI. 2D 
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trees. The oak, chesnut, beech, plane-tree, &c,., are seen in great abun. 
dance along the base and skirts of the mountain; and towards the sum- 
mit of the first ridge large forests of pine spread themselves along the 
acclivities.” 

The chain of Olympus does not maintain the high elevation of its 
culminating points to its extremity; it lowers, and rocky table-lands and 
a lower crest are seen beyond a deep fissure. These belong to the 
Pierus of antiquity, which has been from all times more or less con- 
founded with the Olympus, and of which, indeed, they are the last pro- 
longation. They extend to the Haliacmon and end in the great plain 
of Macedonia. Thus the long and lofty wall of the Olympus separates 
Macedonia from Thessaly, and constitutes the-first line of defence of the 
Hellenic peninsula. ‘The slope that fronts the sea constitutes, with its 
narrow shore, ancient Pieria, a Macedonian province; whilst its western 
slopes belong to Perrhaebia, a Thessalian province. The communica- 
tion between the two is effected by three narrow and difficult passes. 
The first and most southerly is the defile or gorge of Tempe, through 
which the waters of the Peneius force their way into the sea. Near the 
centre of the chain is the lofty defile of Petra, which separates Olympus 
' from Pierus. The third pass is more out of the way; to reach it the 
mountains of Central Macedonia must be traversed, the Haliacmon 
crossed away from its mouth, and the pass of Sarandaporus will be 
reached, situate at the extremity of the Pierus, where that chain is pro- 
longed by other heights to the westward. Low Olympus is not, strictly 
speaking, a pass, albeit once traversed by a Roman army. 


This strong and advanced position (writes M. Heuzey) at the threshold of 
Greece, explains satisfactorily the part that Olympus has played in history, and 
how it is that it appears from time to time with brilliancy to pass away again 
in obscurity. ‘Never was its name greater than in the time of the primitive 
invasions, at a time when all the tribes who were destined at a later epoch to 
constitute the Greek people, encamped upon its slopes, or pressed forwards into 
its defiles. There was the theatre of their first struggles, of their ancient esta- 
blishments, and of their first station in the long journey which brought them 
from the regions of the Caspian Sea. So, also, did they imagination preserve 
an ineffaceable memory of these places. At alater period, when the populations 
pas off to the southwards, carrying civilisation with them, the Olympus 

came no longer for several centuries aught but a distant limit!between semi-har- 
barous countries ; the gates of Greece were then at the Thermopyie. But, during 
that long period, it did not cease to be inhabited by people of primitive manners, 
who dwelt obscurely in its valleys, relics of many different tribes; on one side 
are the Pieres, remains of the Thracians, who contributed to civilise Greece ; on 
the other the Perrhaebi, descendants of the famous PelasgiofThessaly. In this 

int the Olympus resembled the Caucasus, which, placed on the frontier of 
Jurope, on the high road of invasions, preserves far from us such curious relics 
of the most ancient and most diverse races. 

The Olympus naturally reappears at the epoch of the power of the Mace- 
donians, 5 becomes tthe principal theatre of their wars against the Greeks, 
and especially against Rome. Under the Roman empire it is once more lost 
sight of ; it separates uselessly countries that are all alike subjected and paci- 
fied, and we must come down to the middle ages, at a time when new invasions 
inundated the Greek provinces, to find the names of its fortresses and of its 
passes in historians. Lastly, after the Turkish conquest, it became celebrated 
as the last asylum of the conquered populations and the country of the Klephtes : 
“ a say the popular songs, there are “‘as many Klephtes as there are 

ushes,’ 
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Consul Q. Marcius Philippus, unwilling to trust his army to the 
of the Cambunian mountains, led it bodily over the Low Olympus. Yet 
is such a route one of exceeding difficulty. The horses of the country 
follow a stony way along narrow vales, with gradual yet painful rises 
and descents. The table-land that is ultimately attained presents still 

r difficulties. It is not only irregular and rocky, but it is as it were 
traversed and barricaded throughout its whole extent by secondary chains. 
These constitute so many lines of natural retrenchments, which divide it 
into totally distinct regions, and which can only be reached one after the 
other. First we find ourselves in the little plain of Sparmo. It is situated 
on the great slopes of Olympus, and closed to the south by a long line of 
abrupt hills. The southern slope of High Olympus rises like a wall, a 
magnificent vegetation clothes the lower portion; the oaks and ever- 
greens gradually make way for pines and firs; above is nothing but 
naked mountain. The great monastery of Ha Triadha is situated amidst 
the last pine-trees. As to the plain of Sparmo itself, it is of exceeding 
fertility, covered with corn and grape-vines, and the monks have a farm 
there surrounded by gardens. A long row of planes mark the course of 
a torrent that descends from Olympus: it is an affluent of the Titaresius, 
which is seen to the aiid in the direction of Alassona. To the 
south-east are the villages of Boliana and Skammia, perched on lofty 
hills. 

Between the valley of Sparmo and the plain of Karya is the conical 
mountain Detnata. No doubt fortresses defended the approach of the 
table-land from all these heights, but history has only recorded one by 
name, Eudieru, and. M. Heuzey places it on Mount Detnata. It has 
been previously identified by Leake with Konispoli, between Mount 
Detnata and Mount Godaman. The plain of Karya is level pasture and 
arable, and fills the whole extent of the table-land of Low Olympus from 
the east to the west. Numerous peaks rise up, however, out of this table- 
land, whence its old name of Octolophos, or “the eight summits.” Two 
rivulets have also their sources there, and flow in different directions. 
The Konispoli of Colonel Leake, M. Heuzey says, should be Konospoli— 
a district of pasturage without the fragment of a ruin. 

The shores of Pierus may be reached from the upland of Karya 
directly by a wooded ravine, at the head of which is the monastery of 
Kanalia; but the Romans traversed the upland obliquely, continuing 
their march by Lake Ascuris, now Nezero, whose basin constitutes the 
third region of Low Olympus. Wood-clad hills, circularly disposed, en- 
close a basin of water of small extent, like a cup half filled with water. 
This so-called basin or cup is, however, at a higher elevation even than 
the upland of Karya, and the waters are said to flow off in various direc- 
tions by subterranean channels. A large village, with two lofty poplars, 
imparts a certain degree of civilisation to the scene. In the time of the 
Low Empire this village, Ezero, or Nezero, was the seat of a bishop. 
Lake Ascuris, which the people of Nezero, as it is now called, tried in 
vain to drain, is dominated by two summits, one of which, Metamorphosis 
am Transfiguration), is the culminating point of Low Olympus (4874 

eet). Livy describes the Romans as first contemplating Macedonia from 

its summit. Close by was also the castle of Lapathus, which Leake 

identifies with the ancient castle near Rapsani; and M. Heuzey, who 
2p2 
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says we should translate “super Ascuridem paladem,” not as “ over” 
or “above,” but as “ beyond” the lake, also identifies it with the same 

which he describes as a hill beyond the flourishing and once im- 
portant village of Rapsani, and as called by the inhabitants Hos Hilias, 
and also Paleo-Kastro. 

The Romans were stopped at this point where commence the eastern 
and wooded slopes of Low Olympus, known as the forests of Callipeuce. 
For two days they combated the Macedonians under Hippias in vain. 
“‘ Singular field of battle,” exclaims M. Heuzey, “the summits of these 
mountains! I should have liked to have determined the precise theatre of 
the action ; but amidst so much contrasted configuration more than one 
eminence can be found suitable for a camp, and more than one crest 
long and wide enough for a struggle between the two armies. I have 
never seen,” adds M. Heuzey, “anything more wild or more magnificent 
than the slopes of the Low Olympus, by which the Romans ultimately 
made their way: it is an immense forest, enveloping in its shadows a 
whole region of ravines and fissures. Clear and rapid streams roll noisily 
along gorges wooded to the very base. The vigour and variety of vege- 
tation are incredible: the trees of the plain, which one is astonished to 
meet at such an elevation, evergreen oaks, and especially enormous 
planes, ascend up along the course of the torrents to where grow the 
chesnut-trees and even the pines.” Five miserable Greek hamlets are 
met with in the forest. The Romans, who had deceived the enemy, did 
not, M. Heuzey thinks, descend by this way, but by the more abrupt 
descent of Skotina and Pandeleimone, the former among the pines, the 
latter among the chesnuts, suspended above the Turkish fortress of Plata- 
mona—the ancient Heracleion of Pierus. According to Livy, the army 
reached the shore beyond Heracleion, and they would have reached the 
olive-clad monticules of the monastery of Panaghia, supposing the 
Roman consul to have encamped there, after three days’ march by Krania, 
Egane, Avarnitza, and Pourlia, just as much as by the Mount of the 
Transfiguration, Skotina, and Pandeleimone. Besides, unless they went 
to Pandeleimone first before Skotina, they would have had to retrace 
their steps to Lake Ascuris—a movement of which Livy makes no men- 
tion. Still, if the passes from Rapsani to Tempe on the one hand, and 
to Heracleion on the other, were closed by the Macedonians, they may 
—s have retraced their steps along the flanks of the Sipoto, and 

ave thread their way with the labour and disorder described by the his- 
torians along the gorge that separates that mountain from the Mount 
of the Transfiguration. 

The shore of Pierus is, so to say, one long forest on the borders of the 
sea. From Pyrgheto to Platamona, a distance of five miles, is a low belt 
clad with a dense shrubbery, and traversed here and there by streams that 
spread out in lagoons and marshes in the woods. A few spots alone are 
cultivated. ‘The Turkish fortress of Platamona, built upon the site of the 
ancient Heracleion, stands, as Livy described it, on a rock that dominates 
the course, a torrent called by Pliny Apilas, or “the threatener.” The 
walls of the ancient city did not occupy the summit of the hill, as at 

resent, but enveloped the whole mass. ‘Two and a half miles beyond 
latamona a goodly stream is met with, called the Ziliana. From this 
point the coast ceases to be low and submerged, and rises abruptly, the 
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foot of Olympus prolonging its rocky slopes down to the very sea. The 
Greek village of Leftokargo is erected where the ground first begins to 


rise. 

From this point (says M. Heuzey) the aspect of Olympus‘is astonishing and 
magnificent. Four narrow gorges are seen to open at the same point, to 

netrate deeply into the wooded flanks of the mountain, and from these depths 
four torrents issue forth to unite and form the Ziliana. The first two ravines 
are cleft through the mountain north of Skotina; they are separated by a lofty 
conical hill, which rises up between them like a fragment of wall, and which is 
called Karavidha. The third of these ravines is already known to us; it is the 

rge of the monastery of Kanalia, by which the waters of the plain of Karya 

ischarge themselves ; the fourth descends from another little table-land, called 
Bektech. Beyond it the Low Olympus ends, and the mountain begins to tower 
up in all its majesty. 

Scholars have hitherto identified the river Sus, or Sys (wild boar), 
which by its sudden rising destroyed the tomb of Orpheus and the town 
of Libethra, or Libethrum (and between which and Heracleia the Romans 
reached the plain after their arduous descent of Olympus), with the 
Enipeus, the present Vythos. (Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 
graphy, Art. “ Libethra.”) The chief reason for this identification was, 
that it was supposed that the only two torrents that could have effected 
such havoc as that described by Pausanias were the rivers of Platamona 
and Litolkhoro. But M. Heuzey shows that the name A«Snépa, “ canals 
or ravines,” corresponds exactly with the Kanalia of the present a He 
finds in the rock of Karavidha the mountain of the Libethros spoken of 
by the poets, and the sacred fountain of Pierus, the great sanctuary of the 
Muses, daughters of: Zeus, at the junction of the four torrents, and finally 
in the river Ziliana, formed by their union, the Sus, or Sys, which by its 
sudden flood destroyed the city and the tomb. 

It is but just to remark, however, that when M. Heuzey comes to de- 
scribe the Enipeus, behind which Perseus entrenched himself to oppose 
the Romans, that he admits the accuracy of Livy’s description of that 
river as becoming in times of flood an impetuous and disastrous torrent. 


Such is the torrent of Litokhoro in the present day, and the description given 
of it is minutely exact. It has opened for itself a deep and cavernous bed in the 
rocks of the shore, its banks are perpendicular, in some places it is a real gulf, 
The inhabitants call it Vythos—the abyss. When I traversed it, there was only 
a streamlet flowing over pebbles; the next day it was the same rivulet, swollen 
by a storm that carried away all the saw-mills erected in its bed. But that 
which is beautiful beyond all conception is the gorge whence it precipitates 
itself, and which opens behind Litokhoro. Here the Olympus is deeply cleft 
throughout its whole height. It can be said without exaggeration that the eyes 
penetrate even into the bowels of the mountain; they distinguish gloomy forests 
everywhere suspended over the two borders of that immense rupture, and 
ascending from rock to rock, from precipice to precipice, they rise up to the 
loftiest summits, which close up the extremity of the ravine with their bold 
outline. ‘This gorge, in which is situated at a great height the celebrated 
monastery of ye Dhionysios, is one of the roads by which the summit of 


Olympus is attained. 

The easier road is, however, from Malathria (anc. Dium), which reaches 
the gorge at the monastery. The first station is at the Metokhi, or farm of 
Skala, dependent on the monastery. A good road carried through a wood 
of chesnuts and pines leads thence to the convent. The position of the 
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latter is described as unique. It is lost in the depths of an immense 
ravine, between two walls, which rise up almost beyond the reach of vision, 
bearing pine-trees in long files suspended to every ledge. It is in the 
midst of this wilderness that the grey mass of the monastery is first dis- 
tinguished—a worthy child of the older monasteries of Meteora, so pic- 
y described by Mr. Curzon.* Leaving Hos Dhionysios, the bed 
of the ravine is followed between hanging forests. The great trees that 
form the latter are almost exclusively beech in the depths of the gorge, 
and pines higher up. These forests of High Olympus abound in stags 
and ai The chamois is also met with on the more inaccessible heights. 
But this most sacred mountain has been tabooed from all times to beasts 
of prey. (Theoprast. ap. Zlian, Nat. Animal., iii. 22.) 
wo hours’ travel take the explorer to Khristomilo, which is the most 
elevated of all the saw-mills on the mountain. The torrent which has 
been followed up to this point now separates into several impracticable 
ravines. A long and difficult slope, called the Mavrolonggo, or “ Black 
Forest,” from its dark pines, has to be traversed. On issuing from this 
wood, nearly the last line of vegetation on the Olympus is reached. All 
that is above and beyond is naked and covered with stones, in the midst 
of which are here and there tufts of grass “‘ burnt by the winds.’’ A vast 
amphitheatre of rocks, formed by the precipices. of the loftiest summits, 
now presents itself to view. All this region of summits consists of grey 
sa. disposed in horizontal beds, an enormous calcareous mass no doubt 
raised up by the serpentines which are met with in the deep ravines 
below. This marble, broken into fragments by the action of the elements, 
accumulates in heaps of stones upon the naked slopes. On every side are 
also deep crevices, in which snow is found all the year round. 

At the extremity of this vast amphitheatre a rock of remarkable aspect, 
torn in its upper part, and assuming the shape of a shell, rises up. It is 
the second culminating point of Olympus, the highest of those which are 
grouped to the south. It is called Kalogheros, or “ ‘The Monk,” and 
tradition relates that it is the sepulchre of Saint Dhionysios. A little 
farther on, in a southerly direction, are several rounded summits, grouped 
together like the numerous cupolas of a Byzantine church. These are 
the summits that dominate over the table-land of Karya and Sparmo. 
The most elevated among them is the third summit of Olympus, and is 
known by the name of Itchouma. 

The loftiest of all the summits of Olympus, the peak of Hos Hilias, 
rises up to the northwards. It is three ew journey, along a kind of 
platform, from the Kalogheros to it. The crest itself is formed by two 
roof-like beds of rock, and at one point is the chapel of the prophet 
Elias, made with the rough unhewn stones collected on the spot, beat by 
the winds, and so small that a man can scarcely stand upright in it. The 
height of the peak of Hos Hilias is, from the observations of English 
surveyors, 9754 feet. A geometrician of olden time, Xeinagoras, who 
measured the perpendicular height of Olympus from the town of Pythium, 
determined its elevation to be ten stadia, and nearly one plethrum (Plut. 
Clemil., 15), which Holland, Dodwell, Leake, and others, considered as 








* Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. By the Hon. Robert Curzon. Murray. ~ 
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not far from the truth, since they estimated its height as between 6000 
and 7000 feet. It has now, however, been ascertained to be one of the 
loftiest mountains in Europe, bearing comparison with the little St. Ber- 
nard, 9594; or even with Mount Etna, 10,963 feet. Herodotus relates 
that Mount Olympus was seen by Xerxes from Therma (vii. 128); and 
we know, from modern travellers, that in clear weather it is visible 
Mount Athos, which is ninety miles distant. (Journal of Geographical 
Society, vol. vii. p. 69.) The embraced from the summit is 
immense. On one side all onia can be contemplated, on the other 
all Thessaly, whose lakes and rivers appear as if marked off on a map. A 

mountain that towers up in the distance is Mount Parnassus. To 
the east the sea forms a vast circle from Mount Athos to beyond the 
island of Scyros, whilst to the west the chain of Pindus limits the horizon 
with its long serrated edge. 

The imagination of the ancient Greeks had placed the happy country inha- 
bited by the gods upon this lofty table-land of ¢ in the midst of the 
numerous summits that crown it. The palace of Jupiter arose near the last 
summit, surrounded by a flowery region, and below were ranged the abodes of 
the other immortals. A natural instinet has always led primitive people to 

the residence of their deities on the summits of high mountains. On 
contemplating from the bottom.of the — these aérial regions which appear 
inaccessible, men easily come to consider them as a world apart, different from 
that below, and inhabited by beings superior to themselves. [t was thus with 
the Pelasgians, who probably were the first to consecrate Olympus to their 
great god Jupiter; at a later period other gods came with the Hellenes, and 
took up their position on the sacred mountain. Primitive tribes ordinarily 
place their divinities in their own neighbourhoods; they do not like them being 
without the horizon, that is without the compass of their vision. The Greeks, in 
these remote times, lived on the plains of Thessaly, whence they could see rising 


ning them, at all hours of the day, the imposing mass of Olympus. It was 
, in the presence of these sacred summits, that a whole h in the early 


life of the Hellenic race was ; it was there that, by an elaboration of pro- 
bably several centuries, paganism issued forth from a crowd of confused 


s. 
Olympus was the theatre upon which the gods of the Hellenes began to be 
stripped of their ancient symbols, to assume a more sensible, a more human, 
and at the same time a more poetic garb. Hence did its name remain for ever 
attached to that brilliant transformation of the Greek religion. Those new gods 
made for poetry and for arts were called Olympian — the ancient god of the 
Pelasgians, whom they surnamed Pelor, or the Monster, became himself the 
Olympic Jupiter, the same that was sung by Homer and seulptured by Phidias. 
en the Greeks, and especially the Eolan and Doric tribes, left these countries, 
they took with them the worship of the Olympian gods, and the name of Olympus 
spread everywhere on their passage, and was multiplied indefinitely. Moun- 
tas with the same name are met with at Lesbos; the Molian Island; near 
comm which was also acity of Molians; in the chain of Ida; in that of Taurus, 
as far as to the island of Cyprus. Mysia and Bithynia have each their 
Olympus, whose distant masses, seen from the sea, appear to form a background 
to the coast of Aiolia. In Greece, one of the summits of the Lyceum takes the 
name of Olympus; the Dorians of Laconia have another territory, near to a 
wood consecrated to Jupiter, a mountain which they call Olympus. Let us 
more especially remember the great sanctuary of Olympus, founded under Doric 
influence, and which became for the Greeks, in their new establishments, the 
centre of the religion of the Olympian Jupiter. 
But the Olympus of Thessaly did not the less remain the traditional sanctuary 
of the Greek religion and the mountain of Jupiter. Upon its least accessible 
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peak an altar was raised to the local god, jyst at the very place that stands in 
the present day the little chapel of Hos Hilias. Priests, who no doubt came 
from the temple of Dion, made two annual pilgrimages and solemn sacrifices 
there. It is still in our own days customary for the monks of Hos Dhionysios 
to make an annual ascent of Olympus. In order to save time they start at night, 
their path lighted up by torches, and they go to say a mass in the church of the 
prophet Elias. With the ancients nothing was too marvellous to be related 
concerning the summits of the mountain and the altar of Jupiter: the offerings 
that were deposed there remained the whole year without being carried away 
by the wind or spoilt by the rains; the air was so calm on these heights that 
letters written in the ashes of the altar were not even effaced. 

Even in the present day the inhabitants of the surrounding villages cannot 
figure to themselves that the Olympus so celebrated in their songs is a mountain 
like others; they cannot be brought to believe that it does not recal some 
marvel. If you relate that you have ascended to its summit, they never fail to 
inquire, “‘ Well, what did you see there?” Some believe in the existence of a 
mysterious palace adorned with pillars of white marble, adding that such has 
been seen by the shepherds, but is no longer visible; others believe in a vast 
circus, where the ancients used to celebrate their Olympic games. The Klephtes, 
on their side, have always attributed marvellous virtues to the fresh air of 
Olympus, to its snows, and to the icy waters that flow from it. It is, in their 
songs, like a paradise, where they go to refresh themselves after their struggles 
in the plain; there their bodies gain in robustness, wounds heal of themselves, 
and the members are trained to new combats. Throughout Greece a magic 
ae is still attached to the following words: “ From the summit of Olympus, 

m the three mounts of heaven, where dwell the Destinies of Destinies, may 
my own Destiny hear me and come !” | 

Pieria, Pieris, or Pierus, comprised in antiquity all that narrow strip of 
land and hills which extended from the mouth of the Peneius and the 
Haliacmon, at the foot of the great woody steeps of Olympus. This 
district is mentioned in the Homeric poems as the birthplace of the 
Muses and of Orpheus, the father of song. Afterwards the Pieres were 
expelled from their original seats, and driven to the north beyond the 
Strymon and Mount Pangaeus, where they formed a new settlement. 
(Herod., vii. 112; Thucyd., l.c.) An offshoot from Olympus advances 
along the Pierian plain in a north-westerly direction, as far as the ravine 
of the Haliacmon, where the mountains are separated by that chasm in 
the great eastern ridge of Northern Greece from that portion of tiie 
country which was anciently called Beronius. M. Heuzey looks upon 
that part of the shore which was more particularly attached to Mount 
Pierus, and which begins beyond Dium, as the true Pieria. Livy, speak- 
ing of Consul Philip, says, “‘ he had resolved to march on Dium to expel 
the king and to drive him into Pierus.” The plain of Malathria (Dium) 
is separated from the neighbouring plain, that of Katerini, by a low 
chain of hills (Mount Olocros), which detaches itself from Olympus near 
Petra ; and it is there that he makes Pierus proper—or, it might rather 
have been said, the Pierus of the time of the Romans—commence. 

The road that leads to the defile of Petra follows at first a kind of 
valley between the foot of Olympus and the hills of Kondouriotissa. It 
leaves the hamlet of Vrondoussa, “thunder,” which bears a name in 
every way worthy of Olympus, to the left, and then gradually rises 
through a forest of oaks. Three hours’ travel brings the explorer to the 
monastery of Petra, situated in the midst of woods and glades upon a 
high slope, whence the prospect embraces the whole plain of Katerini, 
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whilst the northern flanks and the great summits of Olympus rise above, 
nowhere more abrupt than at this point. M. Heuzey found no remnants 
of antiquity at this monastery, which is otherwise itself of old date, ae 
attributed to the Emperor Andronicus. The defile opens a mile beyon 
the monastery, but still this long ravine, which cuts the chain of Olympus 
in twe, is only an immense ravine, formed by the upper course of the 
Mavroneri, one of the torrents of the plain of Katerini. The entrance 
into it is especially picturesque. Great wooded slopes are so disposed as to 
form a vast circle. In the midst of this rises up a pointed isolated rock, 
cut into a pyramid with three faces. The now deserted village of Petra 
(the rock) is suspended, as if by enchantment, on one of the sides of this 
pyramid. It has never changed its name. On the flanks of the same 
rock was the fortress which defended the pass under the Macedonian 
kings as well as under the emperors of Constantinople. The possession 
of this fortress was disputed by the Thessalian Perrhaebi and the Mace- 
donians. M. Heuzey seems to have been the first to explore this im- 
portant pass. ‘ Everything,” he says, “is in ruin: the village, which 
was Greek, has been abandoned, we were told, on account of the frequent 
passage of the Albanians, who despoiled the inhabitants. I found in a 
church paintings which dated 1710. Although the position and the plan 
of the ancient citadel are indicated by the very form of the rock, no trace 
is found on it of Greek or Roman wall. A few hewn stones of porous 
limestone, employed in the construction of the churches, are the only 
relics that may have derived from olden times.” A wall still remains on 
the border of the precipice, but it is of Byzantine construction. Petra is 
noticed as a citadel in the times of Michel Paleologos and Cantacuzene, 
There is still a bishop of Viakho Livadhi and of Petra, who resides at the 
former place. Close by is also a plantation of old olive-trees. 

After having passed the rock of Petra, great woods descend down to 
the very banks of the torrent, and form real abysses of verdure. Soon 
another stream joins from the flanks of Olympus, flowing through a 
ravine of precisely similar character. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the junction of the two streams. About midway down the defile is 
the village of Hos Dhimitrios, inhabited by woodcutters and charcoal- 
burners. This place has been identified with Pythium, whence Xeinagoras 
measured the height of Olympus, but M. Heuzey says he found no relies 
of antiquity there. Leake placed Pythium on the angle of the plain 
between Kokkinoplo and Livadhi, though no remains of the ancient 
town have been discovered there either. Beyond Hos Dhimitrios the 
woods gradually disappear, and the road descending towards Perrhaebia 
finally opens into the plain of Selos, where M. Heuzey finds the ruins of 
Pythium at Hos Apostoli. 

The pass of Pythium and of Petra is known in history for having been 
crossed by several celebrated expeditions. It was by it that Xerxes in- 
vaded Thessaly: the third of his troops were engaged, according to 
Herodotus, several days in cutting a way through the dense woods that 
covered the slopes of Pierus. Agesilas, coming back from Asia, followed 
the same road. Brasidas, before him, in his expedition against Chalcidiz, 
and, at a later period, Cassandre, marching against Olympias, also de- 
scended into Macedonia by Pythium and Petra. By this road also L. 
milius Paullus was enabled to throw a detachment in the rear of the 
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Macedonian army, which was encamped at the Enipeus, the forces 
of Perseus had been overthrown at the pass of Petra by P. Scipio Nasi 
who had been sent against it with the consul’s eldest son, Q. Fabius 
Maximus. (Dict. of Greek and Roman Geog.: art. Petra.) M. Heuzey 
poinited out that the narrative of Plutarch derived from a letter of 


i ae wt he oo een, from the above derived from 


E 


ivy. Certain it is that the Romans, eee se 
camp at the Eni were obliged to make the whole cireuit of Olympus 
te and they had before them what had been termed 
the least difficult and most direct of the routes across the Olympian 
barrier; yet how formidable it must have beer to an army the foregoing 

Coming from the south-west, the great slopes and the summits of 
Qlysapus become visible from the heights above Alassona. These -— 
are not wooded like those on the sea-side: not a tree is to be seen. 
country that stretches along the foot of the mountain is a plain dotted 
with hills, cultivated in places, and enlivened by some dozen villages. It 
is closed to the north by the Pierian mountains, to the west by the chain 
of Amarbis, the Cambunii of antiquity. This plain, watered by the 
Vourgaris—the chief affluent of the ancient Titaresius—was formerly 
called Tripolis, a district in Perrhaebia, because it contained three towns 
—Azorus, Pythium, and Doliche. M. Heuzey, we have seen, identifies 
Pythium with Hii Apostoli, and supposes the church of the Holy Apostles 
to have arisen upon the site of the temple of Apollo, which gave its name 
to the place, although no satisfactory relics were found. Leake places 
Doliche at Douklista, and Azorus at Vouvala, but M. Heuzey, following 
the succession as given by Livy, identifies Azorus with Kastri, near 
Douklista (at both ef which places are fragments of antiquity), and 
Doliche with the Paleokastro of Vouvala. 

The two defiles of Petra and Sarandaporus open into the plain of 
Tripolis in different directions. The latter is formed by the Titaresius, 
which Strabo describes as having its source in Mount Titarios, “‘a moun- 
tain adjacent to Olympus,”—that is to say, according to M. Heuzey, “in 
Mount Chapka, at the bottom of the gorge of Sarandaporus, where the 
Vougaris has its source.” Ancient traditions gave to Titaresius an 
infernal region : / 

Or where the pleasing Titaresius 7. ’ 
And into Pencus solls his ensy ti es ; 
The sacred stream unmix’d with streams below, 
Sacred and awful! from the dark abodes 


Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of gods ! 
Porr’s Homer's liad, book ii. 


Pliny also gives to the river the name of Orcus, probably from Homer's 
Opxov in the original. (Il. ii. 753.) “In truth,” says M. Heuzey, “ the 
long and tortuous ravine of Sarandaporus is one of those places where 
nature awakes of itself, in the imagination of primitive people, the idea 
of subterranean abodes and of gods of death.” The Vougaris winds at 
its narrow base far away from the sun, amidst abrupt rocks clad with a 
my verdure. Cast back incessantly from one side to the other by a 
uble wall of rocks, it incessantly divides the pathway that leads h 
this wild gorge, and hence its name of Sarandaporus, which means 
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forty fords. These numerous and abrupt bends bring to mind those of 
the Arcadian Styx in the gorge of Nonacris, which gave to the poets 
the idea of the nine curves of the infernal rivers. 


There was then in the neighbourhood of the Dodona of Perrhaebia, as in 
Threspotia, near the Dodona of Epirus, and as among the Arcadian Pelasgi, a 
region of hell—a sanctuary of death in relation to that of Zeus.* Certain cele- 
brated legends appear to refer directly to this hell of Perrhaebia: that, for ex- 
ample, 0 oe going in se of Kurydice; that of the Lapittriam 
Pirithous combating the subterranean Zeus, as his father Ixion did the celestial 
Zeus. If we were only acquainted more in detail with the earlier Molian tradi- 
tions, we should, no doubt, find in them curious traces of the ancient influence 
of the sanctuaries of Perrhaebia. Among the Minye of Jason we see a per- 
sonage figure, whose story, if better known, would have certainly supplied us 
with precious information on this point. That is Mopsus, whom Hesiod calls 
the Titaresian. Mopsus, son of Ampyx and of Aregonis.t He comes from the 
city of Titaron; he is born under the shade of the prophetic and Dodonean oak, 
(Orph., Argon. 129.) He is represented to us at once as a warrior and as an 
inspired priest. It is he who, at the hour of departure, “upright on the poop, 
| holding a golden cup in his hand, invoked Jupiter armed with thunder, 
father of immortals.”{ (Pind. Pyth., iv. vee 

All these traditions of the Perrhaebi would explain to us how this small 
population, which is almost without a history, should yet have preserved an 
illustrious name among the Greeks even to the end. The best proof of its 
ancient importance, of its relations with the Greek tribes, and of the part which 
it played in mythological times, is, that it was a member of the Amphictyonic 
Council of Delphi. In historical times the Perrhaebi are scarcely ever heard 
of. They are known to have been engaged in a long struggle against the 
Thessalonians ; every one of their incursions into the plains is a signal of revolt 
for all the antique ulations, Pelasgians and Molians, redueed to servitude 
under the name o Denestia. The Perrhaebi, united to the Malieans, to the 
Magnetes, to the Gnienses, or Gnianes, to the Dolopes, to all those tribes driven 
like themselves from the plain, surrounded Thessaly like a circle of enemies, and 
welcomed the Persians as liberators, increased the ranks of the latter, and 
opened to them the passes of Olympus. Perrhaebia became, however, tributary 
to the Thessalians of Larissa, and it passed afterwards into the hands of Philip 
and of the Macedonians, till the time came when the Romans restored to it for 
a moment its fancied independence. 

The Perrhaebi, dwellers in the passes of Olympus, were the natural guides 
to all the expeditions that traversed these. None knew better all the pathways 
of the mountain than they did. We find them condueting the army of Brasidas, 
after that of Xerxes. Levy —— the name of the two guides to the 
Roman army in the campaign of edonia—Schenos and Menophilos; they 


were both Perrhaebians. 

On the western side of the defile of Sarandaporus is a large fertile 
plain watered by the Haliacmon, and on which are the Turkish towns 
and strongholds of Velvendo and Servia. The first, however, % a Greek 
town with Turkish officials; the latter is a Turkish town. It commands 





* The tradition came from the East. The Phenician gods, the Cabeiri or 
“punishers” alluded to by Herodotus as worshipped at’ Memphis, have been 
found on Egyptian bas-reliefs armed with instruments of torture, and before 
them is a river and a lake of fire. 

t Some say Chloris. 

t Was it Mopsus, the Trojan prophet, or he of Titaresa, in bir sayy oo who left 
sO many reminiscences in Lesser Asia, as more particularly the fountain of 
Mopsus and town of Mopsucrene in Cappadocia, and the town of Mopsus, after- 
wards Mopsuestia and Missis, in Cilicia ? 
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the defile at the spot where it leaves the mountains to open upon the 
plain and beyond the line of watershed, whence two rivulets flow in op- 
ite directions, one to the Vourgaris, the other to the Haliacmon. 
There are in reality, however, two affluents to the Titaresius flowing 
from the pass of Sarandaporus, and these pass on either side of a re- 
markable rock admirably situated as a defence to the entrance of the 
on the side of Tripoli, and hence known as Vigla, or the sentinel. 
a Heuzey identifies this rock-fortress with the ancient Volustana. 
Servia boasts of a fine old ruinous castle of the middle.ages. The posi- 
tion is highly picturesque, and below are gardens, vineyards, and culti- 
vated fields, producing flax, corn, and tobacco, No station was more 
frequently the scene of struggle than this in the time of the Low Empire. 
It was the road by which Albanians, Servians, Bulgarians, and Walla- 
chians, each in their turn, came to invade Thessaly. The natives con- 
sider Servia to have been a royal city, and they point to a church—one 
among several now in ruins—called Saranda Portaes, or the forty gates, 
where the king went to pray. According to the same tradition, it was 
a —_ city when captured by the Turks. 

. There are two castellated sites (Paleokastro) in the mountains between 
Servia and Velvendo, one of which, called Gratziano, M. Heuzey identi- 
fies with the ancient Phylacae, noticed by Pliny and by Ptolemy. This 
ancient town was not like Servia, at the head of the defile, but it was 
situated at a convenient distance to guard its approaches. The defile 
itself was no doubt defended by fortresses at the same remote period, but 
the names of these have not been preserved by history. ‘‘ Everything,” 
says M. Heuzey, “authorises us to place one in the gorge of Saranda- 
porus, on the hill of Vigla, which is, no doubt, the summit of*Volustana, ~ 
spoken of by Titus Livy. 

‘‘ This defile,” continues the explorer, “ of Volustana brought me back 
from Pierus into Perrhaebia, which I had already traversed. I had made 
the complete circuit of Olympus, and my journey had come to an end. 
I had especially met in these countries with numerous traces of the power 
of the Macedonians and of the Roman Empire, beneficent dominations, 
which had given peace to the country, and had covered it with construc- 
tions, and with populous towns. By the side of these relics of a past 
splendour, I had found in the towns and mountain villages the ancient 

pulation, surviving the invasions of the Bulgarians, the Servians, and 
the Wallachians; subjugated, it is true, by a last invader (the Turk), 
the most terrible of all, only the other day disarmed and decimated after 
a last effort of resistance, but still successful under the xgis of ancient 
municipal traditions, in being better governed, better educated, and more 
industriofis than their (Muhammadan) masters, and in reality also 
wealthier than them, for they alone know how to produce riches.” 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE EIGHTH. 


I. 


GOING FROM HOME. 


“I sHOULD recommend a complete change of scene altogether, Mr. 
Carlyle. Say some place on the French or Belgian coast. Sea-bathing 
might do wonders.” 

‘‘ Should you think it well for her to go so far from home ?” 

“TI should. Where there is any chronic or confirmed disorder, one we 
can grapple with, I don’t care a straw for change of scene or air, a patient 
is as well at his own home as away, a certain treatment must be gone 
through, surgical or physical, and it is of little moment whether it is pur- 
sued on a mountain in Switzerland or in a vale in Devonshire. But in 
these cases of protracted weakness, where you can do nothing but try to 
coax the strength back again, change of air and scene are of immense 
benefit.” 

“*T will propose it to her,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

*‘T have just doné so,” replied Dr. Martin, who was the other speaker. 
“‘ She met it with objection: which I expected, for invalids naturally feel 
a disinclination to move from home. But it is necessary that she 
should go.” 

The object of their conversation was Lady Isabel. Years had gone on, 
and there were three children now at East Lynne ; Isabel, William, and 
Archibald ; the latter twelve months old. Lady Isabel had, a month or 
two back, been attacked with illness: she recovered from it; that is, she 
recovered from the disorder ; but it had left her in an alarming state of 
weakness. Mr. Wainwright tried in vain to grapple with the weakness ; 
she seemed to get worse, rather than better, and Dr. Martin was summoned 
from Lynneborough. The best thing he could reeommend—as you have 
seen—was change of scene and air. 

Lady Isabel was unwilling to take the advice; more especially to go 
so far as the “French coast.” And but for a circumstance that seemed 
to have happened purposely to induce her to decide, would probably never 
have gone. Mrs. Ducie—the reader may not have forgotten her name— 
had, in conjunction with her husband the Honourable Augustus, some- 
what run herself out at elbows, and found it convenient to enter for a time 
on the less expensive life of the Continent. For eighteen months she had 
been staying in Paris, the education of her younger daughters being the 
plea put forth, and a very convenieut plea it is, and serves hundreds. 
Isabel had had two or three letters from her during her absence, and she 
now received another, saying they were going to spend a month or two 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer. Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Wainwright, Dr. Martin—in 
short, everybody—declared that this must remove all Lady Isabel’s un- 
willingness to go from home, for Mrs. Ducie’s society would do away 
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with the loneliness she had anticipated, which had been the ostensible 
score of her objection. 

‘“ Boulogne-sur-Mer, of all places in the world!” remonstrated Lady 
Isabel. “It is spoken of as being crowded and vulgar.” 

“The more amusing for you, my lady,” cried Dr. Martin, while Mr. 
Carlyle laughed at her. And, finding she had no chance against them 
all, she consented to go, and plans were hastily decided upon. 

She certainly was looking very ill; her features were white and at- 
tenuated, her sweet, sad eyes had grown larger and darker, her hands 
were hot and sickly. Though warm weather, she-had generally a shaw] 
folded rotind her, and would sit for hours without ropsing herself, as those, 
suffering from great weakness, like to do; would sit gazing out on the 
calm landscape, or watching her children at play. She went oui once a 
day in the close carriage, and that was all: no other exertion could she 
be aroused to make. 

In this illness the old trouble had come back again—the sore feeling 
touching her husband and Barbara Hare. It had lain pretty dormant in 
the last few years, nothing having occurred to excite it: but Lady Isabel 
was in that state of weakness, where grievances, let them be old or new, 
grow upon the mind. Her thoughts would wander to the unsatisfactory 
question of whether Mr. Carlyle had ever truly loved her; or whether, 
lured by her rank and her beauty, he had married her, loving Barbara. 
Mr. Carlyle’s demonstrative affection, shown so greatly for her in the first 
twelve months or so of their married life, had subsided into calmness. Is 
not a similar result arrived at by every husband that the Church ever 
made one with woman? It was not his love had faded, but that 
time and custom had wrought their natural effects. Look at children 
with their toys; a boy with a new drum, a girl with a new doll. Are 
not the playthings kissed, and hugged, and clasped in arms, and never 
put Sooke ” Did ever playthings seem like them? Are not all other 
things neglected, or tted to unwillingly—the reading lesson, the 
aports the daily walks, even the pudding at oct while the new toy is 
allin all? But, wait. A little time, and the drum (if it has escaped 
breakage) is consigned to some dark closet ; the doll to its cradle; and 
neither of them is visited or looked at. Tell the children to go and get 
their lately-cherished playthings, to make them their evening’s amuse- 
ment ; and they will go unwillingly (if they don’t openly rebel), for they 
are tired of them. It is of no use scolding the chil for being fickle : 
it is in their nature to be fickle, for they are human. Are grown children 
otherwise? Do we not all, men and women, become indifferent to our 
toys when we hold them securely in possession? Young lady, when he, 
who is soon to be your lord and master, protests to you that he shall 
always be as ardent a lover as he is now, that his words will grow more 
honeyed, and his kisses sweeter day by day and year by year, believe him 
if you like, but don’t reproach him when the disappointment comes. He 
does not wilfully deceive you; he only forgets that it is in the constitu- 
tion of man tochange, the very essence of his nature. The time will 
arrive when his manner must settle down into a calmness, which to you, 
if you be of an exacting temperament, may look like indifference, cold- 
ness ; but you will do well to put up with it, for it will never now be 
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otherwise. Never: the heyday of early love, of youth, and of novelty is 


Pr ady Isabel was one who understood not the even manner, the quiet 
calmness into which her husband’s once passionate love had subsided, and 
in her fanciful jealousy she attributed it to the influence Barbara held 
n his memory. She looked for the little tender episodes of daily life: 
oil fain have had him hang over her chair as she sang, and draw 
her face to his, and feel his kisses on her lips, as when she first came, a 
wife, to East Lynne. It has been seen that Lady Isabel did not love 
Mr. Carlyle ; but his tenderness, his anxious care for her in their early 
married days, caused her to lift up her heart to him with gratitude, and 
to try earnestly to love him. But—to try to love! Vain effort: love 
never yet came for the trying: it is a capricious passion, and 
comes without the knowledge and against the will. It is possible she 
thought she had succeeded, for her whole esteem, her respect, and her 
admiration were his. When she compared him with other men, and saw 
how far he s them, how noble and good he was, how little the 
rest looked beside him, her heart rose up with pride at the consciousness 
of being his wife: a princess might have deemed it an honour to be the 
chosen of such a man as Archibald Carlyle. Spare one single corner of 
his heart to Barbara Hare! .No indeed; Isabel could not afford that. 

On the day that the journey was finally decided, Lady Isabel was in 
the drawing-room with her three children ; even the little fellow was 
sitting on the carpet. Isabel was a delicate, pretty child in her fifth 
sr William was the very image of his mother, Archibald was like Mr. 

lyle. , 

« — hither, my darlings,” she cried. 

Isabel and William ran to her, and she placed an arm round each. 
Master Archie was kicking his heels on the carpet at a distance. They 
looked up at their mother. 

“Would my little dears like to go a great way with mamma? Over 
the sea in a boat?” 

Isabel—she had inherited the refined, sensitive feelings of her mother 
—replied only by a smile and a vivid blush. William clapped his hands. 
“Oh yes, ina boat! Arty too, mamma ?” 

“ Archie and all,” answered Lady Isabel. ‘And Joyce, and Wilson, 
a 

Miss Carlyle, who was seated near one of the windows, sewing, turned 
sharply round to interrupt the gladness. Miss Carlyle, though not openly 
dissenting, did not inwardly approve of the proposed emigration. What 
did people want with change of air? thought she. She had never 
wanted any. A pack of new-fangled notions that doctors had got into, 
itielion change of air for everything! they’d order it, next, for a 
cut finger. If Lady Isabel would make an effort, she’d get strong fast 
or at home. 

“The children are not going to the sea-side,” spoke she. They are 
not ordered there.” 

“ But they must go with me,” aie Lady Isabel. “ Of course they 
are not expressly ordered to it. y should they not go?” 

“ Why should they not?” retorted Miss Corny. ‘ Why, on aceount 
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be sure. I can tell you what itis, Lady Isabel, what 
with one expense and another, your husband will soon be on the road to 
ruin. Your journey with Joyce and Peter will cost e ma’am, 
without taking a van-load of nurses and children.” ; 
’s heart sank within her. 

“ Besides, your object in going is to pick up health, and how can you 
do that, if you are to be worried with the children?” pursued Miss Corny. 
“ People who go abroad for pleasure, or invalids in search of heal 
won't find much of either, if they carry their cares with them.” 

Lady Isabel rose and, with difficulty, lifted Archibald from the carpet; 
sat down with him on her knee, and pressed his little face to hers. 

“Would my baby like for mamma to go away and leave him?” she 
asked, the tears falling fast on his fair curls. “Oh! I could not leave 
them behind me!” she added, looking imploringly at Miss Carlyle. “I 
should get no better if you send me there alone; I should ever be yearn- 
ing for the children.” 

*“‘ Alone, Lady Isabel! Is your husband nothing ?” 

*“ But he will only take me; he will not remain.” 

“Well, you can’t expect his business to go to rack and ruin,” snapped 
Miss Corny. “How can he stay away from it? With all these heavy 
expenses him, there’s more need than ever for his sticking to it 
closely. And, before the children are gallavanted over the water, it 
might be as well to sit down and calculate the cost. Of course, Lady 
Isabel, I only offer my opinion: you are Archibald’s wife, and sole mis- 
tress, and will do as you please.” 

Do as she pleased! Poor Lady Isabel laid her head meekly down upon 
her children, effectually silenced, and her heart breaking with pain. 
Joyce, who was then in the room, heard a little, and conjectured much of 
what had passed. 

In the evening, Mr. Carlyle carried little Isabel up to the nursery on 
his shoulder. Joyce happened to be there, and thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

% My lady wishes to take the children with her to France, sir.” 

“ Does she?” replied Mr. Carlyle. 

_ “And I fear she will make herself very unhappy if they do not go, 
sir.” 

“* Why should they not go?” asked Mr. Carlyle. 

He went back to the drawing-room, where his wife was, alone. “ Isabel, 
do you wish to take the children with you ?” 

“ Oh, I did so wish it!” she replied, the hectic of hope lighting her 
pale cheeks. “If they might but go, Archibald ?” 

“Of course they may go. It will be a nice change for them, as well 
as for you. Why should you hesitate ?” 

“‘ The expense,” she timidly whispered, the hectic growing deeper. 

He looked right into her eyes with his pleasant smile. ‘ Expense is 
no concern of yours, Isabel: it is mine. Never let the word expense 
trouble you, until I tell you that it must.” 

“Tt will not increase the cost so very much,”’ she returned, her eyes 
smiling with happiness. ‘ And I shall get well all the sooner for having 
them with me.” 

“ And, to further that, you should take them, if it were to the end of 
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the world. Why should you study aught but your own wishes and com- 
2”? . 

She took his hand in her love and gratitude—for every tone of his 
voice spoke of care and tenderness for her ; all jealous fancies were for- 
gotten, all recollection, in that moment, that his manner was calmer than 
of old. “-Archibald! I do believe you care for me as much as you used 
to 2” 

He did not understand the words, but he held her to him as in days 
gone by, and kissed her tenderly. ‘ More precious, far more precious to 
me than of yore, Isabel !’’ 

Miss Carlyle flew out when she heard the decision, and frightened her 
brother to repentance, assuring him that his sending the children was the 
certain way to preclude all chance of his wife’s recovery. Mr. Carlyle 
was sorely puzzled between Isabel’s wishes and Isabel’s welfare: he © 
would promote both if he could, but if they clashed ? He feared his 
own judgment, he feared his wife’s ; and he appealed to the medical men. 
But Miss Corny had forestalled him there: she had contrived so to im- 
press those gentlemen of the incessant worry the children would prove to 
Lady Isabel, that they pronounced their veto, and forbade the children’s 
going. So, after all, Lady Isabel had to resign herself to the disappoint- 
ment. : 

“ Joyce,” said she to her waiting maid, “I shall leave you at home; I 
must take Wilson instead.” 

“Oh, my lady! what have I done ?” ' 

“You have a all that you ought, Joyce, but you must stay with 
the children. If I may not take them, the next best thing will be to 
leave them with you. I shall give them into your charge, not into Miss 
Carlyle’s,” she said, sinking her voice : “if it were Wilson who remained, 
I could not do that.” 

“ My lady, I must do whatever you think best. I wish I could attend 
you and stay with them, but of course I cannot do both.” 

“T am sent away to get health and strength, but it may be I shall die, 
Joyce. If I never come back, will you promise to remain with my 
children ?” 

Joyce felt a creeping sensation in her veins: the sobs rose in her 
throat, but she swallowed them down, and constrained her voice to calm- 
ness. ‘“* My lady, I hope you will come back to us as well as you used to 
be. I trust you will hope so too, my lady, and not give way to low 

irits.”” 

“T sincerely hope and trust I shall,” answered Lady Isabel, fervently 
“ Still, there’s no telling, for I am very ill. Joyce, give me your promise 
In case of the worst, you will remain with the children.” 

“T will, my lady—as long as I am permitted.” 

“ And be kind to them, and love them, and shield them from—from— 
any unkindness that may be put upon them,” she added, her head full 
of Miss Carlyle. “ And talk to them sometimes of their poor mother 
who is gone.” 

“T will, I will: oh, my lady, I will!” And Joyce sat down in the 
rocking-chair as Lady Isabel quitted her, and burst into tears. 
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II. 
FRANCIS LEVISON. 


Mn. Cartyze and Lady Isabel, with Wilson and Peter in attendance, 
arrived at Boulogne, and proceeded to the Hotel des Bains. It may be 
as well to mention that Peter had been transferred from Miss Carlyle’s 
service to theirs, when the establishment was first formed at East Lynne. 
Upon entering the hotel, they inquired for Mrs. Ducie, and then a dis- 
appointment awaited them : a letter was handed them, which had arrived 
that morning from Mrs. Ducie, expressing her regret that certain family 
arrangements prevented her visiting Boulogne; she was proceeding to 
some of the baths in Germany instead. 

“T might almost have known it,” remarked Isabel. < She was always 
the most changeable of women.” 

Mr. Carlyle went out in search of lodgings, Isabel objecting to remain 
in the bustling hotel. He succeeded in finding some very desirable 
ones, situated in the Rue de I’Ecu, near the port, and they moved into 
them. He thought the journey had done her good, for she looked 
better, and said she already felt stronger. Mr. Carlyle remained with 
her three days; he had promised only one, but he was pleased with 
everything around him, pleased with Isabel’s returning glimpses of health, 
and amused with the scenes of the busy town. : 

“T shall make no acquaintance here,”’ Isabel observed to him, as they 
sat together at the end of the first division of the pier, which she had 
— without much fatigue, and watched the gay idlers flocking past 


“Tt would not be advisable to do so indiscriminately,” he replied, 
“but you may chance to find some whom you know. All sorts of people 
come over here: some respectable, and from respectable motives ; others 
the ry + Some of these men, going by now, are here because they 
have kites flying in England.” 

*‘ Kites !” echoed Lady Isabel. 

“ Kites, and bills, and ghosts of renewed acceptances,” returned Mr. 
Carlyle. “And well for them if they are over here for nothing else. 
The worse a man’s conduct has been at home, the more assurance he puts 
on abroad, and is the first to rush and proclaim his arrival at the consulate. 
To hear these men boast, we might deem they were millionnaires in 
England, and had led the lives of saints.’’ 

“You have never stayed in these continental towns, Archibald: how 
do you know all this?” 

*“ T have had plenty to do with those who have stayed in them. There 

Buxton!” he suddenly exclaimed; “ he sees me, too. By Jove! 
what a drop! Look at him, Isabel. He does not know whether to come 
on, or to turn and make a run for it.” 

“Who? Which?” inquired Isabel, confused by the many passers-by. 

“That stout, well-dressed man with the light hair, and bunch of seals 
hanging to his watch-chain. He thinks better of it, and comes on. All 
safe, my good sir, on Boulogne pier, but if they catch you on the other 
side the water——— Here comes hiswife, following with some ladies. 
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Leok at her satins, and her chains, and her han ing bene swindled 
out of credulous tradespeople. There’s not a they are playing first 
fiddle in the English society here. It must be as good as a comedy to be 
behind the scenes in this Anglo-French town, and watch the airs and 
graces of some of its sojourners. Are you tired, Isabel?” 

“ A little. I should like to return.” 

Mr. Carlyle rose, and giving his arm to his wife, they walked aw { 
down the pier. Many an eye was turned to look at them ; at his tall, 
noble form; at her young beauty; at the unmistakable air of distinction 
which enshrined both: they were not like the ordinary visitors of Bou- 

e-sur- Mer. 

The tide served at eight o'clock the following morning, and Mr. 
Carlyle left by the Folkestone boat. Wilson made his breakfast, and 
after swallowing it in haste, he returned to his wife’s room to say fare- 
well. 

“ Good-by, my love,” he said, stooping to kiss her. ‘Take care of 


“‘ Give my dear love to the darlings, Archibaid. And—and R 

“ And what?” he asked. “ I have not a moment to lose.” 

“ Do not get making love to Barbara Hare while I am awav.” 

She spoke in a tone half jest, half serious—could he but have seen 
how her heart was beating! Mr. Carlyle took it wholly as a jest, and 
went away laughing. Had he believed she was serious, he could have 
been little more surprised, had she charged him not to go about the 
country on a dromedary. 

Isabel rose later, -o over her breakfast, listless enough. She 
was wondering how she could make the next few weeks pass: what she 
should do with her time. She had taken two sea-baths since her arrival, 
but they had appeared not to agree with her, leaving her low and shivering 
afterwards, so it was not deemed advisable that she should attempt more. 
It was a lovely morning, and she determined to venture on to the pier, 
to where they had sat the previous evening. She had not Mr. Carlyle’s 
arm, but it was not far, and she could take a good rest at the end of it. 

She went, attended by Peter, took her seat, and told him to come for 
her in an hour. She watched the strollers on the pier, as they had done 
the previous evening; not in crowds now, but stragglers, coming on at 
intervals. ‘There came a gouty man, in a list shoe, there came three 
young ladies and their governess, there came two fast puppies in shooting- 
jackets and eye-glasses, which they turned with a broad stare on Lady 
Isabel; but there was something about her which caused them to drop 
their glasses and their ill manners together. After an interval, there 
appeared another, a tall, handsome, gentlemanly man. Her eyes fell 

upon him ; and—what was it that caused every nerve in her frame to 
vibrate, every pulse to quicken ? Whose form was it that was thus ad- 
vancing, and changing the monotony of her mind into a tumult? It 
was that of one whom she was soon to find had never been entirely for- 
gotten. 

Captain Levison came slowly on, approaching the part of the pier 
where she sat. He glanced at her ; not with the hardihood dialed by 
the two young men, but with quite sufficiently evident admiration. 

“ What a lovely girl!” thought he to himself. “ Who can she be, 
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sitting there alone?” All at once a recollection flashed into his mind: 

he raised his hat and extended his hand, his fascinating smile in full 
lay. 

: aj certainly cannot be mistaken. Have I not the honour of once 

more meeting Lady Isabel Vane?” 

She rose from her seat, and allowed him to take her hand, answering a 
few words at random, for her wits seemed to have gone wool-gathering. 

“I beg your pardon—I should have said Lady Isabel Carlyle. Time 
has elapsed since we parted, and in the pleasure of seeing you again so 
unexpectedly, I thought of you as you were then.” 

She sat down again, the brilliant flush of emotion dying away on her 
cheeks. It was the loveliest face Francis Levison had seen since he saw 
hers, and he thought so as he gazed at it. 

*‘ What can have brought you to this place ?” he inquired, taking a 
seat by her. 

“‘T have been ill,” she explained, “ and am ordered to the sea-side. 
We should not have come here but for Mrs. Ducie: we expected to meet 
her. Mr. Carlyle only left me this morning.” 

“ Mrs. Ducie is off to Ems. I see them occasionally. They have 
been fixtures in Paris for some time. You do indeed look ill!” he abruptly 
added, in a tone of sympathy, “ alarmingly il]. Is there anything I can 
do for you ?” 

She was aware that she looked unusually ill at that moment, for the 
agitation and surprise of meeting him were fading away, leaving her face 
of an ashy whiteness. Exceedingly vexed and angry with herself did she 
feel, that the meeting him should have had power to call forth emotion. 
Until that moment she was unconscious that she retained any sort of 
feeling for Captain Levison. 

“ Perhaps I have ventured out too early,” she said, in a tone that would 
seem to apologise for her looks; “I think I will return. I shall meet 
my servant, no doubt. Good morning, Captain Levison.” 

*‘ But indeed you do not appear fit to walk alone,” he remonstrated. 

“ You must allow me to see you safely home.” 

Drawing her hand within his arm quite as a matter of course, as he 
had done many a time in the days gone by, he proceeded to assist her 
down the pier. Lady Isabel, conscious of her own feelings, felt that it 
was not quite the thing to walk thus familiarly with him, but he was a 
sort of relation of the family—a connexion at any rate, and she could find 
no ready excuse for declining. 

“‘ Have you seen Lady Mount Severn lately ?” he inquired. 

“I saw her when I was in London this spring, with Mr. Carlyle. The 
first time we have met since my marriage: and we do not correspond. 
Lord Mount Severn has paid us two or three visits at East Lynne. They 
are in town yet, I believe.” 

“For all I know. I have not seen them, or England either, for ten 
months. I have been staying in Paris, and got here yesterday.” 

“A long leave of absence,” she observed. 

“‘ Oh, I have left the army. I sold out. The truth is, Lady Isabel—for 
I don’t mind telling you—things are rather down with me at present. 
My old uncle has behaved shamefully: he has married again.” 

“TI heard that Sir Peter had married.” 
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“He is seventy-three—the old simpleton! Of course this materially 
alters my prospects, for it is just possible he may have a son of his own 
now; and my creditors all came down upon me. They allowed me to 
run into debt with complacency when I was heir to the title and estates, 
but as soon as Sir Peter’s marriage appeared in the papers, myself and 
my consequence dropped a hundred per cent.; credit was stopped, and I 
dunned for payment. So I thought I'd cut it altogether, and I sold out 
and came abroad.” 

“‘ Leaving your creditors ?” 

“ What else could Ido? My uncle would not pay them, or increase 
my allowance.” 

“* What are yu prospects, then?” resumed Lady Isabel. 

“ Prospects? Do you see that little ragged boy, throwing stones into 
the} harbour ?—it is well if the police don’t drop upon him. Ask him 
what his prospects are, and he would stare in your face, and say, ‘ None.’ 
Mine are on a like par.” 

“ You may succeed Sir Peter yet.” 

“I may: but I may not. When these old idiots get a young 
wife——” 

“ Have you quarrelled with Sir Peter?’’ interrupted Lady Isabel. 

‘1 should quarrel with him, as he deserves, if it would do any good : 
but I might get my allowance stopped. Self-interest, you see, Lady 
Isabel, is the order of the-day with most of us.” 

“Do you purpose staying in Boulogne long ?” 

“IT don’t know. As I may find amusement. Paris is a fast capital, 
with its heated rooms and its late hours, and I came down ffor the re- 
freshment of a few sea dips. Am I walking too fast for you?” 

“‘ You increased your pace alarmingly when you spoke of Sir Peter’s 
marriage. And I am not sorry for it,” she added, good naturedly, “ for 
it has proved to me how strong I am getting. A week ago I could not 
have walked half so fast.” ! 

He interrupted with eager apologies, and soon they reached her home. 
Captain Levison entered with her—uninvited. He probably deemed 
that between connexions great ceremony might be dispensed with, and 
he sat a quarter of an hour, chatting to amuse her. When he rose, he 
inquired what she meant to do with herself in the afternoon. 

“To lie down,” replied Lady Isabel. “I am not strong enough to 
sit up all day.” 

‘Should you be going out again afterwards, you must allow me to 
take care of you,” he observed. ‘I am glad that I happened to be here, 
for I am sure you are not fit to wander out without an arm, and only 
followed by a servant. When Mr. Carlyle comes, he will thank me for 
my pains.” 

What was she to urge in objection? Simply nothing. He spoke, let 
us not doubt, from a genuine wish to serve her, in a plain, easy tone, as 
any acquaintance might speak. Lady Isabel schooled herself severely : 
if those old feelings were not quite dead within her, why, she must smother 
them down again as effectually as if they were: the very fact of recog- 
nising such to her own heart, brought its glow of shame to her brow. 
She would meet Captain Levison and suffer his companionship as she 
would that of the most indifferent stranger. 
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was just the wrong way for her to go to work, though. 

As the days passed on, y Isabel improved wonderfully. She was 
soon able to go to the sands in a morning and sit there to enjoy the sea- 
air, watching the waves come up or recede with the tide. “She made no 
acquaintance whatever in the place, and when she had a companion it 
was Captain Levison. He would frequently join her there, sometimes 
take her, almost always give her his arm home. Of all things she dis- 
liked the having to take his arm; would a thousand times over rather 
have taken good old Peter’s: a secret prick of the conscience whispered 
it might be better if she did not. One day she said, in a joking sort of 
manner—she would not say it in any other—that now she was strong she 
had no need of his arm and his escort. He demanded, ii evident asto- 
nishment, what had arisen that he might not still afford it, seeing her 
husband was not with her to give her his. She had no answer to repl 
to this, no excuse to urge, and, in default of one, took his arm as anil 
In the evening he would be ready to take her to the pier, but they sat 
apart, mixing not with the bustling crowd, he lending to his manner, as 
he conversed with her, all that it could call up of fascination—and fasci- 
nation, such as Francis Levison’s, might be dangerous to any ear in the 
sweet evening twilight. The walk over, he left her at her own door; 
she never asked him in in the evening, and he did not intrude without, 
as he sometimes would of a morning. 

Now where was the help for this? You may say that she should have 
remained in-doors, and not have subjected herself to his companionship. 
But the remaining im-doors would not have brought her health, and it 
was health that she was staying in Boulogne to acquire, and the sooner it 
came the better pleased she would be, for she wanted to be at home with 
her husband and children. 

In a fortnight from the period of his departure, Mr. Carlyle was ex- 

in Boulogne. But what a marvellous change had this fortnight 
wrought in Lady Isabel! She did not dare to amalyse her feelings, but 
she was conscious that all the fresh emotions of her youth had come 
again. The blue sky seemed as of the sweetest sapphire, the green fields 
and the waving trees were of an emerald brightness, the perfume of the 
flowers was more fragrant than any perfume had yet seemed. She knew 
that the sky, that the grassy plains, the leafy trees, the brilliant flowers 
were but as they ever had been; she knew that the sunny atmosphere 
possessed no more of loveliness, or power of imparting delight, than of 
old; and she knew that the change, the sensation of ecstasy, was in her 
own heart. No wonder that she shrank from self-examination. 

The change from listless languor to her present feelings brought the 
hue and contour of health to her face far sooner than anything else could 
have done. She went down with Captain Levison to meet Mr. Carlyle 
the evening he came in, and when Mr. Carlyle saw her behind the cords 
as he was going to the custom-house, he scarcely knew her. Her features 
had lost their sharpness, her cheeks wore a rosy flush, and the light of 
pleasure at meeting him again shone in her eyes. 

“ What can you have been doing to yourself, my darling ?’’ he uttered 
in delight, as he emerged from the custom-house and took her hands in 
his. “ You look almost well.” 

“Yes, I am much better, Archibald, but I am warm now and flushed. 
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We have waited here some time, and the setting sun was full upon us. 
How long the boat was, coming in !” 

“ The wind was dead against us,’’ replied Mr. Carlyle, wondering who 
the exquisite was, at his wife’s side. He thought he remembered his 
face. 


“ Captain Levison,” said Lady Isabel. ‘I wrote you word in one of 
my letters that he was here. Have you forgotten it?” Yes, it had 
slipped from his memory. 

“ And I am happy that it happened to be so,” said that gentleman, 
interposing, “ for it has enabled me to attend Lady Isabel in some of her 
walks. She is stronger now, but at first she was unfit to venture alone.” 

“T feel much indebted to you,” said Mr. Carlyle, warmly. 

Lady Isabel had taken her husband’s arm, and Francis Levison walked 
by the side of Mr. Carlyle. “To tell you the truth,” he said, dropping 
his voice so that it vince only Mr. Carlyle’s ear, ‘when I met Lad 
Isabel, I was shocked to see her. I thought her days were numbered; 
that a very short period must close them. I therefore considered it a 
bounden duty to render her any slight service that might be m my 

wer.” 

“Tam sure she has been obliged for your attention,’ responded Mr. 
Carlyle. ‘And as to her visible improvement, it seems little short of a 
miracle. I expected, from Lady Isabel’s letters to me, to find her better, 
but she is more than better; she looks well. Do you hear, Isabel? I 
say a miracle must have been wrought, to bring back your bloom, for a 
fortnight’s space of time could scarcely have done it. This must be a 
famous air for invalids.” 

The bloom, that Mr. Carlyle spoke of, deepened to a glowing crimson 
as she listened. She knew—and the knowledge, however she might wish 
to do so, she could not stifle—that it was not the place or the sea-air 
which had renovated her heart and her countenance ; she believed that, 
else, the sudden change had not been wrought. But she clasped her 
husband’s arm the closer, and inwardly prayed for strength and power to 
thrust away from her this dangerous foe, that was creeping on in guise 
so insidious. 

“You have not said a word to me about the children,” exclaimed Lady 
Isabel, as she and her husband entered their rooms, Francis Levison not 
having been invited to enter. “ Did they all send mé some kisses? Did 
Archie send me any ?” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed: he was not a mother, he was only a father. 
Archie, with his year of age, send kisses! 

“Had you been away, as I am, he should have sent some to you,” 
murmured Lady Isabel. ‘‘ I would have taken a thousand from him, and 
told him they were for papa.”’ 

“‘] will take a thousand back to him,” answered Mr. Carlyle, folding 
his wife to his heart. ‘‘ My dearest, the sight of you has made me glad.” 

The following day was Sunday, and Francis Levison was asked to dine 
with them : the first meal he had been invited to in the house. After 
dinner, when Lady Isabel left them, he grew confidential over his claret 
to Mr. Carlyle; laying open all his intricate affairs and his cargo of 
troubles. 

“ This compulsory exile abroad is becoming intolerable,” he concluded ; 
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“and a Paris life plays the very deuce with one. Do you see any chance 
of m i to England ?” 

“ Not the least,” was the candid answer: “unless you can manage to 
— or partially satisfy, these claims you have been telling me of. Will 
not Sir Peter assist you?” - 

“TI believe he would, were the case fairly represented to him ; but how 
am I to get over to do it? I have written several letters to him lately, 
and for some time I got no reply. Then came an epistle from Lady 
Levison; not short and sweet, but short and sour. It was to the effect 
that Sir Peter was ill, and could not at present be troubled with business 
matters.” 

“He cannot be very ill,’’ remarked Mr. Carlyle: “he passed through 
West Lynne in his open carriage a week ago.” 

“He ought to help me,” grumbled Captain Levison. “I am his heir, 
so long as Lady Levison does not give him one. I do not hear that she 
has expectations.” 

“ You should contrive to see him.” 

“‘ I know I should: but it is not possible, under present circumstances. 
With these thunder-clouds hanging over me, J dare not set foot in Eng- 
land, and run the risk of being dropped upon. I can stand a few things, 
but I shudder at the bare idea of a prison. Something peculiar in my 
idiosyncrasy I take it, for those, who have tried it, say that it’s nothing 
when you're used to it.” 

‘Some one might see him for you.” 

“Some one!—who? I have quarrelled with my lawyers, Sharp and 
Steel, of Lincoln’s Inn.” 

** Keen practitioners,” put in Mr. Carlyle. 

“Too keen for me. I’d send them over the herring-pond if I could. 
They have used me shamefully since my uncle’s marriage. If ever I do 
come into the Levison estates, they’ll be ready to eat their ears off: they 
would like a finger in the pie with such a property as that.”’ 

“Shail I see Sir Peter Levison for you ?” 

“ Will you?” returned Captain Levison, his dark eyes lighting up. 

“If you like; as your friend, you understand; not as your solicitor : 
that, I should decline. I have a slight knowledge of Sir Peter ; my father 
was well acquainted with him; and if I can render you any little service, 
I shall be happy, in return for your kind attention to my wife. I cannot 
promise to see him for these two or three weeks, though,” resumed Mr. 
Carlyle, “for we are terribly busy. I never was so driven: but for being 
so, I should be staying here with my wife.” 

Francis Levison expressed his gratitude, and the prospect, however 
remote, of being enabled to return to England, teuinadal ile spirits to 
exultation. Whilst they continued to converse, Lady Isabel sat at the 
window in the adjoining room, listlessly looking out on the crowds of 
French, who were crowding to and from the port in their Sunday holiday 
attire. Looking at them with her eyes, not with her senses; her senses 
were holding commune with herself, and it was not altogether satisfactory. 
She was aware that a sensation all too warm, a feeling of attraction towards 
Francis Levison, was working within her; not a voluntary one; she could 
no more repress it than she could repress her own sense of being; and, 
mixed with it, was the stern voice of conscience, overwhelming her with 
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the most lively terror. She would have given all she possessed to be able 
to overcome it; she would have given half the years of her future life to 
te herself at once and for ever from the man. 

But, do not mistake the word terror; or suppose that Lady Isabel 
Carlyle —— it here in the vulgar acceptation of the term. She did 
not fear or herself; none could be more securely conscious of their own 
rectitude of principle and conduct ; and she would have believed it as im- 

ible for her ever to forsake her duty as a wife, a gentlewoman, and a 
Christian, as for the sun to turn round from the west to the east. That 
was not the fear which possessed her; it had never presented itself to her 
mind: what she did fear was, that further companionship, especially lonely 
companionship, with Francis Levison might augment the sentiments she 
entertained for him to a height, that her life, for perhaps years to come, 
would be one of unhappiness; a sort of concealment: and, more than all, 
she shrank from the consciousness of the bitter wrong that these senti- 
ments cast upon her husband. 

‘* Archibald, I have a favour to ask of you,” she timidly began, as they 
sat together after Captain Levison’s departure. ‘ You must promise to 
grant it me.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ But that is not promising.” 

“I will grant it, Isabel; if it be in my power.” 

**T want you to remain with me for the rest of the time that I must 
a 

r. Carlyle looked at her in surprise. ‘‘ My dear, how could you think 
of wishing anything so unlikely? It is circuit time.” 

“Oh, Archibald, you must remain !” 

‘IT wish I could; but it is impossible; you must know it to be so, 
Isabel. A few weeks later in the year, and I could have stayed the whole 
of the time with you. As it is, I did not know how to get away for these 
two or three days.” 

** And you go back to-morrow !”’ 

** Necessity has no law, my darling.” 

“Then take me with you.” 

Mr. Carlyle smiled. ‘ No, Isabel: not while I find the change is doing 
you so oe good. I took these rooms for six weeks, you must remain 
certainly until the end of the term, if not longer.” 

The colour came flowing painfully into her cheek. ‘I cannot stay 
without you, Archibald.” 

“ Tell me why,” smiled Mr. Carlyle. 

Tell him why! “I am so dull without you,” was the best argument 
she could offer, but her voice faltered, for she felt that it would not be 
listened to. 

Neither was it. Mr. Carlyle left the following day, and when he was 
departing, commended his wife to the further attention of Captain 
Levison. Not the faintest suspicion that it might be unwise to do so ever 
crossed his mind. How should it? Perfectly correct and honourable 
himself, it never occurred to him that Captain Levison might be less so: 
and, as to his wife—he would fearlessly have left her alone with him, or 
with any one else, on a desert island, so entire was his confidence in her. 
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III. 
QUITTING THE DANGER. 


Lapy IsaBet was seated on one of the benches of the Petit Camp, as 
it is called, underneath the ramparts of the upper town. A week or ten 
days had passed away since the departure of Mr. Carlyle, and im her 
health there was a further visible improvement. In her strength, the 
change was almost beyond belief. She had walked from her home to the 
cemetery, had lingered there, reading the inscriptions on the English 
graves, and now on her departure sat down to rest. Tired, it must be 
owned, but not much more so than many a lady would be, rejoicing 
in rude health. Captain Levison was with her, as he mostly was in her 
walks; and, shake him off, she could not. She had tried a few strata- 
gems; going out at unusual hours, or choosing unfrequented routes ; but 
it seemed to amount to the same, for he was sure to trace her steps and 
come upon her. Isabel thought he must watch: probably he did. She 
would not take more decided steps, or say to him, you shall not join me: 
he might have asked for an explanation, and Isabel, in her conscious state 
of feeling, avoided that, above all things. It will be but for a little time, 
she consoled herself with reflecting ; I shall soon be gone, and leave him, 
I hope, for ever. But meanwhile she felt that this prolonged intercourse 
with him was bringing its fruits; that her cheek blushed at his approach, 
her heart beat with something by far too like rapture. She tried to put 
it down: why did she not try to stop the breeze as it filled the sails of 
the passing vessels? It would have been a no more hopeless task. 

It was a still evening, cool for July, no sound was heard save the hum 
of the summer insects, and Lady Isabel sat in silence with her companion, 
her rebellious heart beating with a sense of its own happiness. But for 
the voice of conscience, strong within her; but for the sense of right and 
wrong; but for existing things; in short, but that she was a wife, she 
might have been content so to sit by his side for ever, never to wish to 
move, or to break the silence. Did he read her feelings? He told her, 
months afterwards, that he did: but it may have been but a vain boast ; 
an excuse. 

‘Do you remember the evening, Lady Isabel, just such a one as this, 
that we all passed at Richmond?” he suddenly asked. “ Your father, 
Mrs. Vane, you, I, and others ?” 

“Yes, I remember it. We had spent a pleasant day: the two Miss 
Challoners were with us. You drove Mrs. Vane home, and I went with 

. You drove recklessly, I recollect, and Mrs. Vane said when we got 
ome that you should never drive her again.” 

“Which meant, not till the next time. Of all capricious, vain, exacting 
women, Emma Vane was the worst; and Emma Mount Severn is no 
improvement upon it: she’s a systematic flirt, and nothing better. I 
drove recklessly on purpose to put her in a fright, and pay her off.” 

“What had she done to you?” 

“Put me im a rage. She had saddled herself upon me, when I 
wanted———I wished for another to be my companion.” 

“ Blanche Challoner.” 
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« Blanche Challoner! echoed Captain Levison, in a mocking tone: 
“ what did I care for Blanche Challoner ?” ey 

Isabel remembered that a PE EH 

great deal for Miss Blanche Challoner—a most lovely girl of seventeen. 
“ Mrs. Vane used to accuse you of caring too much for her,” she said, 
aloud. 
“She accused me of caring for some one else more than for Blanche 
Challoner,” he significantly returned: ‘and for once her jealous surmises 
were not misplaced. No, Lady Isabel, it was not Blanche Challoner I 
had wished to drive home. Could you not have given a better guess than 
that, at the time ?” he added, turning to her. 

There was no mistaking the tone of his voice or the glance of his eye. 
Lady Isabel felt a crimson flush rising, and she turned her face away. 

“The past is gone, and cannot be recalled,” he continued, “ but we 
both played our cards like simpletons. If ever two beings were formed 
to love each other, you and I were. I sometimes thought you read my 
feelings——” 

Surprise had kept her silent, but she interrupted him now, haughtily 
enough. 

_ &T must speak, Lady Isabel: it is but a few words, and then I am 
silent for ever. I would have declared myself had I dared, but my un- 
certain position, my debts, my inability to keep a wife, weighed me 
down ; and, instead of appealing to Sir Peter, as I ought to have done, 
for the means to assume a position that would justify me in asking’ for 
Lord Mount Severn’s daughter, I crushed my hopes within me, and 
suffered you to escape Pv 
_ “Twill not hear this, Captain Levison,” she cried, rising from her seat 
in anger. 

He touched her arm to place her on it again. ‘“ One single moment 
yet, I pray you. I have for years wished that you should know why I 
lost you: a loss that tells upon me yet. I have bitterly worked out my 
own folly siace. I knew not how passionately I loved you, until you be- 
came the wife of another. Isabel, I love you passionately still.” 

“‘ How dare you presume so to address me ?” 

She spoké in a cold, dignified tone of hauteur, as it was her bounden 
duty to speak. But nevertheless she was conscious of an under current 
of feeling, whispering that under other auspices the avowal would have 
brought to her heart the most intense bliss. 

“What I have said can do no hurt now,” resumed Captain Levison ; 
“the time has gone by for it; for neither you nor I are likely to forget 
that you are a wife. We have each chosen our path in life, and must 
abide by it ; the gulf between us is impassable ; but the fault was mine. I 
ought to have avowed my affection, and not have suffered you to throw 
yourself away upon Mr. Carlyle.” 

“ Throw myself away!” she indignantly uttered, roused to the retort. 
“Mr. Carlyle is my dear husband; esteemed, respected, beloved. [I 
married him of my own free choice, and I have never repented it; I have 
grown more attached to him day by day. Look at his noble nature, his 
noble form: what are you by his side? You forget yourself, Francis 
Levison.” 

He bit his lips. ‘“ No, I do not.” 
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“ You are talking to me as you have no right to talk,” she exclaimed, 
in agitation. ‘“ Who, but you, would so insult me, taking advantage of 
my momentarily unprotected condition? Would you dare to do it, were 

. Carlyle within reach? I wish you good evening, sir.” 

She walked away as quickly as her tired frame would permit. Captain 
Levison strode after her. He took forcible possession of her hand, and 

it within his arm. © 

“] pray you forgive and forget what has escaped me, Lady Isabel. 
Suffer me to be as before, the kind friend, the anxious brother, endea- 
vouring to be of service to you in the absence of Mr. Carlyle.” 

“It is what I have suffered you to be, looking upon you as—I may 
say—a relative,” she coldly rejoined, withdrawing her hand from his con- 
tact. “Not else should I have permitted your incessant companionship. 
and this is how you have repaid it! My husband thanked you for your 
attention to me: could he have read what was in your false heart, he had 
offered you a different sort of thanks, I fancy.” 

“T ask you for pardon, Lady Isabel; I have acknowledged my fault; 
and I can do no more. I will not so offend again: but there are 
moments when our dearest feelings break through the convenances of 
life, and betray themselves, in spite of our sober judgment. Suffer me to 
support you down this steep hill,’’ he added, for they were then going 
over the sharp stones of the Grande Rue; “ you are not strong enough to 
proceed alone, after this evening’s long walk.” 

“You should have thought of that before,” she said, some sarcasm in 
her tone. ‘No; I have declined.” . 

So he had to put his arm back, which he was holding out, and she 
walked on unsupported, with what strength she had, he continuing by 
her side. Arrived at her own door, she wished him a cold good evening, 
and he turned away in the direction of his hotel. 

Lady Isabel brushed past Peter, and flew up-stairs, startling Wilson, 
who had taken possession of the drawing-room to air her smart cap at its 
windows in the absence of her lady. 

“ My desk, Wilson, immediately,” cried she, tearing off her gloves, 
her bonnet, and her shawl. ‘Tell Peter to be in readiness to take a 
letter to the post; and he must walk fast, or he will not catch it before 
the English mail is closed.” 

The symptoms of sinful happiness throbbing at her heart while Francis 
Levison told her of his love, spoke plainly to Lady Isabel of the expe- 
diency of withdrawing entirely from his society and his dangerous so- 
phistries ; she would be away from the very place that contained him; 
put the sea between them. So she dashed off a letter to her husband ; 
an urgent summons that he should come for her without delay, for, 
remain away longer, she would not. It is probable she would have 
started alone, not waiting for Mr. Carlyle, but for a fear of not having 
sufficient funds for the journey, after the rent and other things were 
paid. 
Mr. Carlyle, when he received the letter and marked its earnest tone, 
wondered much. In reply, he stated that he would be with her on the 
following Saturday, and then her returning, or not, with him could be 
settled. Fully determined not to meet Captain Levison, Isabel, in the 
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intervening days, only went out in a carriage. He called once, and was 
shown into the drawing-room : but Lady Isabel, who happened to be in 
her own chamber, sent out a message, which was delivered by Peter. 
« My lady’s compliments, but she must decline receiving visitors.’’ 

Sunday morning—it had been impossible for him to get away before— 
brought Mr. Carlyle. He strongly combated her wish to return home 
until the six weeks should have expired, he nearly said he would not take 
her, and she grew earnest over it, almost to agitation. 

*¢ Isabel,” he said, “let me know your motive, for it appears to me 
that you have one. The sojourn here is evidently doing you a vast deal 
of good, and what you urge about ‘ being dull,’ sounds very like non- 
sense. Tell me what it is.” 

A sudden impulse flashed over her that she would tell him ; the truth. 
Not tell him that she loved Francis Levison, or that he had spoken to 
her as he did: she valued her husband too greatly to draw him into any 
unpleasantness whose end could not be seen: but own to him that she 
had once felt a passing fancy for Francis Levison, and preferred not to 
be subjected to his companionship now. Oh, that she had done so! her 
kind, her noble, her judicious husband! Why did she not? The whole 
truth, as to her present feelings, it was not expedient that she should 
tell, but she might have confided to him quite sufficient. He would only 
have cherished her the more deeply, and sheltered her under his fostering 
care, safe from harm. 

Why did she not? In the impulse of the moment she was about to 
do so, when Mr. Carlyle, who had been taking a letter from his pocket- 
book, put it into her hand. Upon what slight threads do the events of 
life turn! Her thoughts diverted, she remained silent while she opened 
the letter. It was from Miss Carlyle, who had handed it to her brother 
in the moment of his departure to carry to Lady Isabel and save postage. 
Mr. Carlyle had nearly dropped it into the Folkestone post-office. 

A letter as stiff as Miss Corny herself. The children were well, and 
the house was going on well, and she hoped Lady Isabel was better. It 
filled three sides of note-paper, but that was all the news it contained, 
and it wound up with the following sentence: “I would continue my 
epistle, but Barbara Hare, who is to spend the day with us, has just 
arrived.” 

Barbara Hare spending the day at East Lynne! That item was quite 
enough for Lady Isabel ; and her heart and her confidence closed to her 
husband. She must go home to her children, she urged ; she could not 
remain longer away from them; and she urged it at length with tears. 

“ Nay, Isabel,” said Mr. Carlyle, “if you are so much in earnest as 
this, you shall certainly go back with me.” 

Then she was like a child let loose from school. She laughed; she 
danced in her excess of content; she showered kisses on her husband, 
thanking him in her gleeful gratitude. Mr. Carlyle set it down to her 
love for him: he arrived at the conclusion that, in reiterating that she 
could not bear to be away from him, she spoke the fond truth. 

** Isabel,” he said, nate s tenderly upon her, “ do you remember, in 
the first days of our marriage, you told me you did not yet love me, but 
that the love would come. I think this is it.” 
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y to tears at the words ; a bright, glowing, all 
conscious flush. Mr. Carlyle mistook its source, and caught her to 
heart. 


r 
E 
a 


up 

new that to leave him would be as though she left the sun 
that the other side might for a time be somewhat ; 
nevertheless, she fervently thanked Heaven. Oh, reader! never doubt 
| ar ares oe Lady Isabel, her rectitude of mind, her wish and en- 

our to do right, A abhorrence of wrong. However you may find 
cause hereafter to condemn her, believe that her spirit was earnest and 
true, her intentions were pure. 

Captain Levison paid a visit to Mr. Carlyle, and inquired if he had had 
tame to see Sir Peter. Not yet; Mr. Carlyle had been too busy to think 
of it; but he should soon have more leisure on his hands, and would not 
fail him. Such was the reply ; the reply of an honourable man to a man 
of dishonour: but, of the dishonour, Mr. Carlyle suspected nothing. It is 
a pity — bad men could be ‘turned inside out sometimes ; to put 

on their 

It was high water in the afternoon, and the Folkestone boat was an- 
“at to start at one. The Carlyles and their servants went on board 

good time, and Captain Levison greeted them and said farewell as 

the stepped on the steamer. Lady Isabel took her seat on the deck, her 
iethanh cinnlicls by her: the cords were unloosened, and the boat moved 
— down rae bitten On the shore stood Franeis Levison, watching 
its progress, watching der. A bold, unscrupulous man; and there was 
little doubt that the more refined feelings, past and present, he had 
thought fit to avow for Lady Isabel were all put on, meant to serve a 

. However, he had han his checkmate. 

As he receded from Isabel’s view, a sensation of relief thrilled through 
her whole frame, causing it to shudder, and involuntarily she clasped hold 
of the hand of Mr. Carlyle. 

“ You are not cold, Isabel?” he said, bending over her. 

“Oh no: I am very comfortable; very happy.” 

“ ou were surely shivering ?”’ 

“ At the thought of what I could have done with myself, had you come 
away and left me there still, all alone. Archibald,” she continued, in an 
a whisper, “never let me go from you again; keep me by you 

a 

TD eomiled as he looked down into her pleading eyes, and a whole 
world of tender response and love might be ‘detected i in his earnest tone. 
“ Always and always, Isabel. It is greater pain to me than to you, to 
have you away from me.” 


How could she ever doubt him ? 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


_ OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sm NATHANIEL. 


.» «-» And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Zove’s Labour's Lost, 
Act ITI. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 

Balth. . Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 


D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXX.—Pyrruvs, Kine or Epivs. 


Ir was in the war against Tarentum, which was in alliance with 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, that the Romans came for the first time in 
contact with, what Schlegel calls, the “ great extra-Italic-Greek powers,” 
and had to encounter, in the ranks of the enemy, the anwonted spectacle 
of war-elephants, which were there employed according to the Asiatic 
custom.* Lord Macaulay emphasises this fact, proleptically, in the 
Prophecy of Capys : 

The Greek shall come against thee, 
The conqueror of the East. 
Beside him stalks to battle 
The huge earth-shaking beast, 
The beast on whom the castle 
With all its guards doth stand, 
The beast who hath between his eyes 
The serpent for a hand. 
First march the bold Epirotes, 
Wedged close with shield and spear ; 
And the ranks of false Tarentum 
Are glittering in the rear.t 
In this warfare against Pyrrhus, and that against the Carthaginians which 
ensued, the Romans, who had been hitherto confined within the secluded 
circle of the petty states of Italy, appeared for the first time on the great 
historical theatre of the then political world.t Hence a thousand excitin 
associations would be connected, in their history from that time forth, wi 
the bare mention of the Epirote prince. 

When he landed in Italy, he was in his thirty-eighth year. His early 

life§ had been full of risks and adventures, Not until he was driven out 





* Frederick von Schlegel, Philosophy of History, LX. 
Lays of Ancient Rome. 
See a passage from Michelet, infra. 
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of the western provinces of Macedon, in B.c. 287, after a half-year’s reign 
there, and taught to confine himself, for the present at least, to his own 
realm of Epirus, can he be said to have known a succession of quiet hours. 
“The Macedonians,” writes Dean Liddell, “preferred Lysimachus for 
their king ; and, after a seven months’ reign, Pyrrhus was again driven 
across the mountains into Epirus. For the next few years he lived at 
peace, built Ambrucia as a new capital of his dominions, and reigned there 
im security and magnificence. He was in the prime of life, handsome in 
person, happy in temper, popular from his frankness and generosity, and 
reputed to be a skilful soldier. But neither his nature nor his restless 
youth had fitted him for the enjoyment of happy tranquillity. He had 
married as his second wife* the daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse ; the 
exploits of that remarkable man fired his soul; he remembered that 
Alcibiades, that Alexander, that every Greek conqueror had looked to the 
West as a new scene for enterprise and triumph ; and he lent a ready ear 
to the solicitations of the Italian envoys.” These envoys had been sent 
by the chiefs of the democratic party in Tarentum, to invite Pyrrhus to 
bring over an army and undertake the defence of that place against 
aggressive, aggrandising Rome,—the envoys being accompanied by am- 
bassadors from the Lucanians and Samnites, with large promises of soldiers 
to recruit his army and provisions to feed them. ‘‘ Pyrrhus needed no 
great persuasion to undertake a romantic enterprise :”’ after defeating the 
Romans and Carthaginians, he might return as king of Southern Italy 
and Sicily, and dictate terms to the exhausted monarchs of Macedon and 
Asia. “These had been the dreams of less romantic persons than 
himself.”+ 

Of Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, Mr. Buckle (in the history, and 
cause, of civilisation) remarks, that, among the admirers of military fame, 
that erratic monarch will “always preserve a certain reputation; though 
his only merits are, that he ravaged many countries and killed many 
men.” { Pyrrhus comes of the same family, and would fare ill with Mr. 
Buckle for his historiographer royal. 


Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede ; 

The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 

Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 
Yet ne’er looks forward further than his nose. § 


And yet to the last line, at any rate, exception may be taken, as eminently 
inapplicable to Pyrrhus, considering the sweeping designs, and compre- 
hensive plans, and ulterior views, which he is said to have cherished. 
True, the very extravagance of his aspirations may be alleged as justify- 
ing the “short-sighted” line: short-sightedness of the kind the poet 
tends, being virtually identical with the monarch’s eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling, when that monarch is of imagination all compact, as regards his 
might, and therefore his right, to gather to himself all nations, and ap- 





* His first wife was Antigone, daughter of Bernice, Ptolemy Soter’s queen, by 
a former husband. 

¢ Liddell’s History of Rome, vol. i. book iii. chaps. xxv. and xxvi. 

+ Buckle’s Hist. of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 731. § Pope’s Essay on Man, IV. 
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ve himself master of all peoples and tongues. Mr. Carlyle admonishes 
us that Sense can support herself handsomely, in most countries, for some 
eighteenpence a day ; but for Fantasy, planets and solar-systems will not 
suffice. ‘ Witness your Pyrrhus conquering the world, yet drinking no 
better red wine than he had before.”* For, as the same caustic moralist 
elsewhere has it, man ‘cannot escape from the inexorable all-encircling 
ocean of ennui. No: if you would mount to the stars, and do yacht- 
voyages under the belts of Jupiter, or stalk deer on the ring of Saturn, 
it would still begirdle you.”+ Short-lived Alexander lived long enough 
to see this truth, through blinding tears. Pyrrhus made some way in the 
perception of it, and would, no doubt, have advanced rapidly to a full re- 
cognition, but for that crackskull tile with which the Argive beldame let 
in daylight, of another sort, into his royal headpiece.—The famous story, 
however, of his conference with Cineas, goes to show that he had his 
plans, indefinitely definite, a practical sorites of martial propositions, an 
ascending scale of successes, conquests, and Jo triumphes! What a 
favourite story that is, among writers of every description—from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe. It serves them so neatly, in various ways, 


To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 


Rabelais must have had it in his mind’s eye, when he wrote that 
chapter in the history of Gargantua which relates ‘‘how some statesmen 
of Picrochole, by hair-brained counsel, put him in extreme danger.” B 
their plans they win him Brittany, and pass him over the Rhine, and 
rally his forces in Bohemia, and sack Suevia and Styria, and then set 
fiercely on Norway and Denmark, and, that done, conquer the isles 
of Orkney, and thereupon subdue Scotland, England, and Ireland, and 
then overcome Prussia and Poland, and anon are established in Constan- 
tinople. Nor to stop there, you may be sure. Now, “ there was there 
present at that time an old gentleman well experienced in the wars, a 
stern soldier, and who had been in many great hazards, named Echephron, 
who, hearing this discourse, said, I do greatly doubt that all this enter- 
prise will be like the tale or interlude of the pitcher full of milk, where- 
with a shoemaker made himself rich in conceit; but, when the pitcher 
was broken, he had not whereupon to dine. What do you pretend by 
these large conquests? What shall be the end of so many labours and 
crosses? ‘Thus it shall be, said Picrochole, that when we are returned, 
we shall sit down, rest, and be merry. But, said Echephron, if by 
chance you should never come back, for the voyage is long and dan- 
gerous, were it not better for us to take our rest now, than unnecessarily 
to expose ourselves to so many dangers? OQ, said Swashbuckler, par 
Dieu, here is a good dotard; come, go hide yourselves in the corner of a 
chimney, and there let us spend the whole time of our life amongst 
ladies, in threading of pearls, or spinning, like Sardanapalus. He that 
nothing ventures, hath neither horse nor mule, says Solomon. He who 
adventureth too much, said Echephron, loseth both horse and mule, as 
answered Malchon.”{ Pascal, again, works up the philosophy of the 
story, into his enunciation of the thesis, that ‘On cherche le repos en 





* Sartor Resartus, book ii. ch. v. ¢ Latter-Day Pamphlets: Jesuitism. 
t Rabelais: Life of Gargantua, ch, xxxiii. 
Aug.—vOL. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXVI. 2F 
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combattant a yma sion les a surmontés, le rn 
insupportable.”’ » he argues, we-give our thoughts either to the 
miseries we at palenpanttn Hemneiiialindaeties And even 
were we to find ourselves free from them on every side, not the less would 
ennui arise rae oe of the heart, where its natural roots are fixed, 
and fill the mind.with its poison. Hence is it, Pascal then proceeds to 
say;* that “when Cineas told Pyrrhus, who proposed enjoying rest with 
his friends, after he should have conquered a great part of the world, that 
his better plan would be then and there to enjoy this rest beforehand, 
without going in quest of it at so fatiguing a cost,—he [Cineas] gave 
advice that involved vast. difficulties, and that was scarcely more: reason- 
able than the ambitious young ruler’s own design. Both of them: as- 
sumed. the possibility of man’s finding content in himself and. in hig 

resent good fortune, without filling the heart’s void with imaginary 

opes; and this is'a fallacy. Pyrrhus could not be happy, either before, 
or after conquering the world; and perhaps the easy life his minister 
counselled him to lead, was still less capable of satisfying him than the 
agitation of the many wars and the many journeys he had in view.’’t 
Young, in his Night Thoughts—and Pascal’s Pensées might be trans- 
lated Night Thoughts—is of the same mind: 


Though disappointments in ambition pain, 
And though success disgusts; yet still, Lorenzo, 
In vain we strive to pluck it from our hearts, 
it Nature planted for the noblest ends. 
Absurd the famed advice to Pyrrhus given, 
More praised, than pondered ; specious, but unsound ; 
Sooner that hero’s sword the world had quelled, 
Than reason his ambition.t 





























It is a marvel to our Democritus Junior to see how men fret their heart- 
strings away, what labours they undergo, what crosses they endure, all 
“in seeking that, which, many times, they had better be without; as 
Cyneas the orator told Pyrrhus. . . . If they?do obtain their suit, which 
with such cost and solicitude they have sought, their anxiety is anew to 
begin, for they are never satisfied, x¢hil aliud nist imperium spirant ... 
they will contend, they may not cease, but as a dog in a wheel, a bird in 
a cage, or a squirrel in a chain, so Budgeus compareth them; they climb 
and climb still, with much labour, but. never make an end, never at the 
top. . .. As Pyrrhus in Plutarch, they will first have Greece, then 
Africa, and then Asia, and swell with Aisop’s frog so long, till in the end 
they burst, or come down with Sejanus, ad Gemonias scalas, and break 
their own necks; or as Evangelus the piper in Lucian, that blew his pipe 
so long, till he fell down dead.”’§ . Later in his Anatomical process, the 
same old Burton recurs to the royal Epirote. Treating of the ‘Cure of 
Melancholy,” in the subsection headed “‘ Remedies against Discontent,” 
the quaint physician of souls bids us “ Make an end of scraping, pur- 
chasing this manor, this field, that house, for this and that child; thou 





















* Or rather, Port Royal for him,—the opening sentence excepted. See Victor 
Cousin’s Giuvres Littéraires, t. i. p. 178. Edit. 1849. 
+ Pensées de Pascal, I'* partie, art vii. 
} Young, The Complaint, Night VII. 
§ Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, I. 2, § 12. 
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hast’ enough» for thyself and them... . Pyrrhus. would first conquer 
Africa, and then po ap et tum suaviter-agere, and: then: live anally and’ 
take: his ease; but when Cyneas the orator told him he: might: do. that 
already, id yam posse fieri; rested:satisfied, condemning his own folly. Sé 
parva licet componere magnis, thou mayest do the like, and therefore be 

in thy fortune.”* Burton's allegation: that Pyrrhus rested! 
satisfied, and that others, hardly to be: compared with him, may do the: 
like; would have made Pascal and Young put a new point on their pen, 
to: express. wonder that he, the anatomist of melancholy, should use: 
so dull an instrument in probing the wound of poor heart-diseased 
humanity. 

Rousseau, again, will have Emile indoctrinated with the moral of this 
story. ‘“* When Cineas, after listening in detail to all the romantic: 
schemings of Pyrrhus, asks him: what real benefit the conquest of the 
world will. give him; which he might not enjoy from that very hour, with 
out all the torments of war,—we are apt to regard the question as merely 
a bon mot qui passe: but Emile shall be taught to desery init a really 
sage reflection, suchas he would have been the first to make,” &e.f In 
Walpole’s letters, too, Rousseau’s contemporary and persecutor, the story 
takes its turn of service once and again. During the house-building 
operations at Strawberry Hill, we find him telling Lady Aylesbury that 
he shall not have a shilling left, but adding, “‘ When I have made my 
house so big that I don’t know what to do with it, and am: entirely 
undone, I propose, like King Pyrrhus, who took sucha roundabout way 
to a bow! of punch, to sit down and enjoy myself; but with this difference, 
that it is better to ruin one’s self than all the world, I am sure you would 
think as I do, though Pyrrhus were King of Prussia.”{ This was written 
in 1761, and bestows a passing compliment on Frederick the Great,— 
professedly the only hero Walpole ever could endure. A dozen years 
later, in au epistle designed to laugh Lady Mary Coke out of what he 
calls her ‘‘ phrenzy for royalty,” during her peregrinations on the Conti- 
nent, Horace thus elaborates, or circumstantiates, the trite old tale. 
“Were it not that your Ladyship is actuated by such public spirit, I 
could put you in mind, Madam, of an old story that might save you a 
great deal of fatigue and danger—and now I think of it, as I have 
nothing better to fill my letter with, I will relate it to you. 

“Pyrrhus, the martial and magnanimous King of Epirus (as my Lord 
Lyttleton would call him), being, as I have heard or seen Goodman 
Plutarch say, intent on his preparations for invading Italy, Cineas, one 
of the grooms of his bedchamber, took the liberty of asking his Majesty 
what benefit he expected to reap if he should be successful in conquering 
the Romans P—J****! said the King, peevishly; why the question 
answers itself. When we have overcome the Romans, no province, no 
town, whether Greek or barbarian, will be able to resist us: we shall at 
once be masters of all Italy. Cineas after a short pause replied, And 
having subdued Italy, what shall we do next?—Do next? answered 
Pyrrhus; why, seize Sicily. Very likely, quoth Cineas; but will that 
put an end to the war?—The gods. forbid! cried his Majesty: when 





* Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, IT. 3, § 3: ft Emile, livre iv: 
t Walpole’s.Letters, vol. iii..p. 407. 
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Sicily is reduced, Libya and Carthage will be within our reach. And 
then, without giving Cineas time to put in a word, the heroic Prince ran 
over Africa, Greece, Asia, Persia, and every other country he had ever 
heard of upon the face of God’s earth; not one of which he intended 
should his victorious sword. At last, when he was at the end of 
his geogra wa and a little out of breath, Cineas watched his opportunity, 
and said quietly, Well, Sire, and when we have conquered all the world, 
what are we to do then P— Why, then, said his Majesty, extremely satis- 
fied with his own prowess, we will live at our ease; we will spend whole 
days in banqueting and carousing, and we will think of nothing but our 
pleasures.”* But oh, the pity of it! Walpole stops, short here—and 
omits the confidant’s reply. This was to compose a rather prolix though 
piquantly phrased epigram, and leave out the tail, sting included. 

There is so much that is characteristic in the mode of telling, and 
setting, a story, that we shall even venture on two more versions of this 
one—which the reader will regard in the same.light- as variations on 
some one musical thema. The two remaining composers are, first, an 
acknowledged master of French verse ; and next, a consummate artist in 
English prose. Two authors more widely separated in literary tastes 
and habitudes, it were, perhaps, hard to name, from the national literatures 
of the last two centuries: they are Boileau, and Thomas de Quincey. 
The filling-up is, of course, the main feature in either version. And, 
equally of course, they both lose something by being wrested from the 


context. But, en avant: 


Pourquoi ces éléphants, ces armes, ce bagage, 

Et ces vaisseaux tout préts 4 quitter le rivage ? 

Disait au roi Pyrrhus un sage confident, 

Conseiller trés-sensé d’un roi trés-imprudent. 

Je vais, lui dit ce prince, 4 Rome, ot l’on m’appelle.— 
Quoi faire P—L’assiéger.—L’entreprise est fort belle, 
Kt digne seulement d’Alexandre ou de vous : 

Mais, Rome prise enfin, seigneur, ot. courrons-nous P— 
Du reste des Latins la conquéte est facile.— 

Sans doute on le peut vaincre : est-ce tout ?—La Sicile 
De la nous tend les bras, et bientdt sans effort 
Syracuse recoit nos vaisseaux dans son port.— 
Bornez-vous la vos pas ?—Dés que nous l’aurons prise, 
I ne faut qu’un bon vent, et Carthage est conquise. 
Les chemins sont ouverts : qui peut nous arréter P— 
Je vous entends, seigneur, nous allons tout dompter : 
Nous allons traverser les sables de Libye, 

Asservir en passant |’Egypte, l’Arabie, 

Courir de la Gange en de nouveaux pays, 

Faire trembler le Scythe aux bords du Tanais, 

Et ranger sous nos lois tout ce vaste hémisphére.— 
Mais, de retour enfin, que prétendez-vous faire ?— 
Alors, cher Cinéas, victorieux, contents, 

Nous pourrons rire a l’aise, et prendre du bon temps.— 
Hé, seigneur, dés ce jour, sans sortir de l’Epire, 

Du matin jusqu’au soir qui vous défend de rire P— 
Le conseil était sage et facile & goiter : 

Pyrrhus vivait heureux s’il efit pu l’écouter. 








* Walpole’s Letters, vol. vi. p. 39. 
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Mais 4 l’ambition d’opposer la prudence, 
C’est aux prélats de cour précher la résidence.* 


This is very French, wittily and elegantly French. What follows is 
humorously, idiomatically English : ‘that pleasant story,’’ so Mr. de 
Quincey introduces it, “ reported from the life of Pyrrhus the Epirote— 
viz. that oné day, upon a friend requesting to know what ulterior purpose 
the king might mask under his expedition to Sicily, 

“« «Why, after that is finished,’ replied the king, ‘ I mean to administer 
a little correction (very much wanted) to certain parts of Italy, and par- 
ticularly to that nest of rascals in Latinum.’ 

“ « And then—’ said the friend: 

“And then,’ said Pyrrhus, ‘next we go for Macedon ; and, after 
that job’s jobbed, next, of course, for Greece.’ 

«©* Which done,’ said the friend,— 

‘«‘ «Which done,’ interrupted the king, ‘ as done it shall be, then we’re 
off to tickle the Egyptians.’ 

« ¢ Whom having tickled,’ pursued the friend, ‘ then we’ 

‘« « tickle the Persians,’ said the king. 

“ « But after that is done,’ urged the obstinate friend, ‘ whither next ?” 

“¢ ¢ Why, really man, it’s hard to say; you give one no time to breathe; 
but we'll consider the case in Persia, and, until we’ve settled it, we can 
crown ourselves with roses, and pass the time pleasantly enough over the 
best wine to be found in Ecbatana.’ 

‘¢* That’s a very just idea,’ replied the friend, ‘ but, with submission, it 
strikes me that we might do ¢hat just now, and, at the beginning of all 
these tedious wars, instead of waiting for their end.’ 

“ * Bless me,’ said Pyrrhus, ‘if ever I thought of that before. Why, 
man, you're a conjuror; you've discovered a mine of happiness. So, here 
boy, bring us roses and plenty of Cretan wine.’ ” 

In fine, and to take leave of the story, the pith of Cineas’s cross-exa- 
mination, or rather perhaps his “ leading questions,” might be condensed 

into the title of Mr. Cobden’s once-celebrated pamphlet, What next? 
and next ? 


Every Greek, Dr. Arnold observes, looked to foreign conquest only as 
a means of establishing his supremacy over Greece itself—the proudest 
object of his ambition. ‘Victorious over the Romans, thence easily 
passing over into Sicily, and from thence again assailing more effectually 
than Agathocles the insecure dominion of the Carthaginians in Africa, 
Pyrrhus hoped to return home with an irresistible force of subject allies, 
to expel Antigonus from Thessaly and Beotia, and the ruffian Ptolem 
Ceraunus from Macedonia, to reign over Greece and the world as became 
the kinsman of Alexander and the descendant of Achilles.” 

Michelet, indeed, sees in the “impetuous Pyrrhus, son-in-law of Aga- 
thocles, the Scanderbeg of antiquity,” nothing, despite his tactics, but 
brute force. The horns of goats, with which this brilliant soldier topped 
his helmet, call to M. Michelet’s mind the blind impetuosity of the mys- 





* Boileau, Epitre premiére. 
+t De Quincey on Secret Societies, part i. (1847.) 
t{ Arnold’s History of Rome. 
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terious animals which, in “Ezekiel’s vision, advange only in ‘bounds, and 
without touching the:earth, but overthrowing empires in their course. 
“ Notwithstanding his royal origin, Pyrrhus was at first scarcely more 
fortunate than Agathocles. Atvhis birth, his father had just been killed; 
the servants who carried him in their flight were stopped by a stream, 
and were on the point of perishing without being able to pass the child 
over to the other side.. Three times master of Macedonia, at one time of 
Sicily and of Magna Grecia, this child of fortune, so often caressed and 
chastised by her, left all to her at his death. ‘To whom do you bequeath 
our inheritance ?” said his children to:-him. ‘To the sharpest sword,’ 
e answered. 

“Tt was impossible but that the son-in-law of Agathocles should turn 
his attention towards Sicily and Italy: there is nothing more probable 
than his famous dialogue with Cineas. All those projects on Magna 
Grecia and Carthage are already seen in the discourse which Thucydides 

uts into the mouth of Alcibiades before the war of Syracuse. ‘The 
talians had already called in Cleonymus the Lacedemonian, and Alex- 
ander the Molossian, brother-in-law of Alexander the Great.* All the 
Greek adventurers then dreamed of accomplishing the work of Alexander, 
and doing in the West what he had done in the East. Pyrrhus, it is 
said, wished to throw a bridget across the Adriatic Sea between Apol- 
Jonia and Otranto. The opportunity for this passage soon presented 
itself.”t Tarentum gave the invitation, and anon Pyrrhus, with his 
elephants too, was at their command. 
he army with which he advanced along the coast of the Bay of 
Tarentum, to encounter Rome’s patrician Consul, P. Valerius Lzviuus, 
is said to have been inferior to that commanded by the latter. The mili- 
tary order of the Roman camp elicited the king’s admiration, when he 
came in view of it, on ‘his way from Heraclea; and as he watched them 
crossing: the stream.in face of his own ranks, and promptly forming their 
line, he exclaimed, “ In war, at least, these barbarians are in no way bar- 
barous.’’—And now for the first time§ the Roman Legions had to stand 
the shock of the Greek Phalanx. Pyrrhus had secured the advantage of 
level ground, for the evolutions of his two Phalanxes, an advantage 
equally available for his cavalry and elephants. The Romans had never 
before seen these ivory-tusked monsters, these “huge, earth-shaking 
beasts,” which they called “Lucanian oxen,” and which their horses 
could not be got to face. Pyrrhus led his whole line forward while the 
elephantine panic was_at its height, and a general rout ensued. But his 

n was.a costly one, and led him not only to declare, as he gazed on the 

oman corpses (every one with its wounds in front), that if these men 
were his soldiers, or he their :general, together they should conquer the 
world; but also, that another such victory as this of Heraclea would send 
him without.a man back to Epirus. The elephant would not, he could 
plainly discern, always decide the day, or always daunt even the horses 
of that dauntless race. With the.experience this one battle gave him, 





* “So the Italians in 1464 sent for Scanderbeg. The Venetians usually had 
Albanians in their service.” 

t Such as Varro formed a notion of in ‘the time of ‘the Piratic war.—Appiap, 

Mith, Bell. 

t Michelet, Histoire de Rome, 1. ii. ch. ii. § See Liddell, I. 271 sqq. 
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-would certainly not have been the last to yield credence tothe 
Prophecy of Capys, that 
The ranks of false Tarentum 
Like hunted sheep should fly : 
In vain the bold Epirotes 
Should round their standards die : 
And Apennine’s grey vultures 
Should have a noble feast 


On the fat and the eyes 
Of the huge earth-shaking beast.* 


He could place little confidence in his Italian allies, who “hated the 
Greeks even more than they hated the Romans,” and who, during the 
second battle he fought, “ gave signal proof of their perfidy by plunder- 
ing the king’s camp while he was in action.” Though he won this 
second battle too, it was with losses that corroborated the truth of his 
previous saying,—and the bad news that reached him, of a defensive 
alliance concluded between Rome and Carthage, and of the aggressions 
of the Gauls in Greece, decided him on making overtures of peace, A 
welcome opportunity for doing so occurred before long, when the Consuls 
sent him word that his physician (or cup-bearer?) had offered to take 
him off by poison. “ Pyrrhus returned his warmest thanks, sent back all 
his prisoners fresh-clothed and without ransom, and told his allies he 
should accept an invitation he had just received to take the command of 
a Sicilian-Greek army against the Carthaginians and Mamertines.’’ He 
left the Italians to the mercy of the Romans, and started in spirits to 
pursue a triumphant career in Sicily. The Carthaginian fleet lay in wait 
for him, but he evaded their vigilance, and was soon to be heard of con- 
fining the Mamertines within the walls of Messana, and driving the Car- 
thaginians to the extreme west of the island.t At length, in what the 
historian ealls an evil hour and by the advice of evil counsellors, he un- 
dertook the siege of Lilybaum, a place*which the Carthaginians had 
made. almost impregnable. He was obliged to raise the siege, and with 
this first reverse of fortune he lost the confidence of his fickle Greek allies. 
Before this also death had deprived him of the services of Cineas—who 
had been his ambassador to Rome, and whose complimentary expressions 
towards that city and its citizens are discredited by Dr. Arnold.t One 
of these sayings, on the Thessalian orator’s return from his embassy was, 
that the Romans were a nation of generals, or, as he afterwards added, a 
nation of kings. At the same time, seeing the rapidity with which the 
Roman losses in the field were repaired, and new armies were formed, 
Cineas told Pyrrhus, that they were fighting against.a hydra. In this 
cautious observer, the king lost a salutary check on his impetuosity, 
a controlling influence which he could at any time ill spare. Left ‘to 
himself, says Dr. Liddell, “he was guilty of many harsh and arbitrary 
acts, which proceeded rather from impatience and disappointment than 
from a cruel or tyrannical temper.’ But those who surrounded his 
majesty must beware of exhibiting any impatience or disappointment on 








* Lays of Ancient Rome. { Liddell, bk. iii. ch. xxvi: § 12. 

¢ On the historical-evidence for the life of Pyrrhus, and his relations with 
Rome, see Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early 
Roman History, vol. i. pp. 65 sqq. 
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their part: the monopoly of such grievances, in a demonstrative sense, 


pertaining to the crown. 


King Pyrrhus cured his splenetic 
And testy courtiers with a kick.* 


Whether a retaliation of the process, on their part, would have cured his 
majesty, might be a question for the oracle, but certainly not for experi- 
mental evidence. 

Sicily was no longer habitable by the mortified prince. Invited anew 
to show himself in Italy, he caught at the proposal, and eagerly quitted 
the island which had seen him foiled and frustrated, for the peninsula that 
had at any rate hailed him victor twice. 

It was towards the close of the year 276 B.c., when Pyrrhus set sail 
for Tarentum. A bad omen attended the passage. On his leaving Italy 
for Sicily, he evaded, as we have seen, the attempts of the Carthaginians 
to waylay him. But now, on returning from Sicily to Italy, he was 
intercepted by a Carthaginian fleet, and lost the larger number of his 
ships. Now, again, was terra firma kinder than the treacherous blue 


waters—(for, by land and by sea both, 


Ah me,.what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron !)— 


on landing between Rhegium and Locri, he was attacked by the Cam- 
panians, still in possession of the former city, and suffered further loss. 
** Yet, once in Italy, he found himself at the head of a large army, com- 

osed partly of his veteran Epirotes, and partly of soldiers of fortune who 

ad followed him from Sicily. His first act was to assault and recover 
possession of Locri; and here, in extreme want of money, he again 
listened to evil counsellors, and plundered the rich treasury of the temple of 
Proserpine. The ships that were conveying the plunder were wrecked, and 
Pyrrhus, conscience-stricken, restored all that was saved. But the memory 
of. the deed haunted him : he has recorded his belief that this sacrilegious 
act was the cause of all his future misfortunes.” Michelet is emphatic 
on the odium he incurred by the unbridled licence of his soldiery. The 
Sicilians had called him against the Mamertines and the Carthaginians, 
and he everywhere drove these barbarians before him—but the complaint 
arose that his own men were no better than those they routed. Worse, 
indeed: for they made the Sicilians regret the enemies from whom they 
had delivered them. So that when Pyrrhus again passed into Italy, it 
was ‘loaded with the imprecations of the people; he brought their de- 
testation of him to a crisis by pillaging at Locris the temple sacred to 
Proserpine, and penetrating the vaults where the sacred treasure was kept. 
This fatal gold seemed to bring misfortune upon him. It was remarked 
that from that hour he failed in all his undertakings. 

** The expedition into Sicily had prevented him from profiting in time 
by the discouragement of the Romans. If we may believe an historian, 
plague and war had at this time disgusted them with life.t All refused 





* Hudibras, part ii. canto i. 

t Qs cat avros 6 Ivuppos ev rots idiots vropynpact ypaget.—Dionys. XIX. 11. 
(Liddell, I. 278.) 
t Valer. Max. VI. 3, 4. 
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to enrol themselves. Curius made all the tribes draw lots, and afterwards 
the members of the first tribe. Upon the refusal of the citizens on whom 
the lot fell, his property was ie coe he protested, but the tribunes 
denied him their support, and the consul had him sold for a slave. This 
army, nevertheless, levied with so much difficulty, defeated Pyrrhus at 
Beneventum. The rout commenced with a young elephant, which, being 
wounded in the head, attracted its mother by its cries; the roaring of this 
one scared the other elephants. Pyrrhus then betrayed Tarentum,* and 
returned to Epirus, from whence he was again to sally a conqueror into 
Macedonia, and to depart to die in Argos by the hand of an old woman. 
His retreat left the whole of the centre and the south of Italy to the 
Romans. The Campanians who had established themselves at Rhegium, 
were forced from it; three hundred of them, taken to Rome, were beaten 
with rods, and beheaded.”+ Thus Rome, concludes the historian, seemed 
to have nothing further to fear from the Italian or Greek mercenaries; 
she had at least doubled her forces, and had learned from Pyrrhus the 
scientific castrametation of the generals of Alexander. The King of 
Epirus, on quitting Sicily, pronounced, with a sigh, a prophecy upon that 
island: ‘“* What a beautiful field we leave to the Romans and the Cartha- 
ginians !”f 

With his last departure from Tarentum was ended the glory of the 
royal adventurer’s life. The two or three years that remained of it were 
passed, as the Dean of Christ Church says, in hopeless enterprises. ‘‘ One 
day he was proclaimed King of Macedon, and the next he lost his 
kingdom. Then he attacked Sparta, and nearly took that famous city. 
Lastly, he assaulted Argos, and was killed by a tile thrown by a woman 
from the roof of a house. 

‘‘ Such,” in the words of Dr. Liddell, “ was the end of this remarkable 
man. Like Richard I. of Eugland or Charles XII. of Sweden, he passed 
his life in winning battles without securing any fruits of victory ; and, 
like them, a life passed in the thick of danger was ended in a petty war 
and by an unknown hand. His chivalric disposition won him the ad- 
miration even of his enemies ; his impetuous temper and impatience of 
fortune prevented him from securing the confidence of his friends. Yet 
he left a name worthy of his great ancestry; and we part with regret 
from the history of his Italian wars, for it is the most frank and generous 
conflict in which Rome was ever engaged.”’§ 

Polybius reckons him with Timoleon and Hermocrates as the three 
most complete men of action (xpayparixwrarovs) of all who ever played a 
conspicuous part in Sicilian affairs.|| The Macedonians are reported, in 
Plutarch, to have said that “of all the kings, it was in Pyrrhus alone 
that they saw a lively image of Alexander’s valour.”€{ Hannibal pro- 
nounced him the most experienced captain of his time, and placed him 








* On his departure, he left the citadel in charge of Milo, whose justice-seat he 
covered with the skin of the physician who had endeavoured to poison him. The 
incident is mentioned only in Zonaras, but (says Michelet) it is entirely con- 
formable with what we know of the barbarity of Alexander’s successors, of the 
leaders of mercenaries, and particularly of the cruelty of Pyrrhus in Sicily. 

t Michelet, II. 2. t Plutarch, Life of Pyrrhus. 
§ Liddell, III. 26, § 16. || Grote, Hist. of Greece, XI. 277. 
© Plutarch, Life of Demetrius. 
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i iately »after Alexander, ‘and before himself. ‘Po ‘this piece of 
‘modesty ‘Saint Evremond objects, alleging that though Pyrrhus was 
skilful in:negotiation as well as scientific in war, he yet could never make 
ra solid settlement for himself; that if he knew how to gain battles, he 
yet made no advantage of the war; and that if he engaged nations in 
allianee-with him, he yet knew not how to preserve*them init, “ In 
short, if we consider both his personal qualities, and his performances, 
we shall ‘find him to have been an admirable prince, who yields, in no 
‘respect, 'to'any of the ancients : but to consider, in general, the success 
of his designs, and the issue of his affairs, he will often appear to have 
been impolitic, and will forfeit much of his reputation. He possessed 
himself of Macedonia, only to be beaten out of it : his beginnings in Italy 
were prosperous, ‘but he was forced to quit it: he saw himself master of 
Sicily, but neither there could he keep his ground.’”* Elsewhere the 

lite old French essayist contrasts, also in Hannibal’s favour, the Epi- 
‘rote’s habit of “reserving all his civility for the Romans, and his ill- 
usage for ‘his allies."+ And in yet another place the old gentleman, 
who ‘was amiably addicted to these studies in comparative anatomy, 
when ‘the dust was classic, has this passage (in Mr. Des Maizeaux’ 
English): ‘‘ Few princes’ever had so vast{ a mind as Pyrrhus: his 
famous conversation with Cineas, which every one has heard of, is a 
sufficient proof of it. His valour and experience in war gained him 
frequent victories : his vast spirit, that pushed at all things, would not 
give him leave to accomplish any one of them. He engaged in enter- 
prise upon enterprise, in war upon war, but-witheut effect. Though he 
‘was a conqueror in Italy, in Sicily, in Macedonia, and wherever he came, 
yet his power was nowhere well established; his fancy still prevailing 
over his reason, threw him upon ‘new imaginary designs, that hindered 
‘him from making any advantage, even of good success.”§ 

And the doom of this “vast spirit,” of this vasty deep of billowy 
agitation, ever foaming with unrest, was—to be slain by a woman’s 
hand, not with flashing sword, or glittering spear-point, or glancing 
dagger even, but with a base tile from the house-top. 


And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds, 
says Fortunatus in the old play, 


There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors : 
The greatest Strength expires with loss of breath, 
The mightiest in one minute stoop to death. || 


But it seems doubly, trebly hard for the hero when the “lean fellow” 
comes in the guise of an old woman, and does the business with a house- 
tile. The Emile of Jean-Jacques, “en lisant la vie de cet insensé,” 
when he finds, “‘ que tous ses grands desseins ont abouti a s’aller faire 
tuer par la main d’une femme, que verra-t-il dans tous les exploits d’un 








on Works of Saint Evremond: Reflections on the Genius of the Roman People, 
vv. 
t Ibid., ch.-vii.: ‘On the Second Punic ‘War. 
j Italics in orig. (et pour cause). 
Saint Evremond’s Dissertation on the word Vast, addressed to ‘the Gentle- 
men-of the French Academy. 
|} Dekker, “‘ Old Fortunatus.” 
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si.grand:capitaine, dans-toutes.les intrigues d’un si grand politique, si ce 
n’est autant de pas pour aller chercher cette malheureuse tuile, qui devait 
terminer sa vie et ses ww pariune mort déshonorante ?”* ‘The star- 
gazing Egyptian in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s romance is made to:moralise in 
same strain: “The stars:wear for me the same mocking :menace 
which, if oyr chronicles do noterr, they once wore for Pyrrhus—for him, 
doomed to strive for all things,to enjoy none—all attacking, nothing gain- 
ing—battles without fruit, laurels without triumph, fame without success ; 
at last made craven by his own superstitions, and slain like.a dog-by a 
tile from the hand of an old woman! Verily, the stars flatter when ow 
give ‘me a type in this fool of war—perpetual exercise, no certain goal ; 
—the Sis ba task, the mountain and the stone.”+ ‘Tile, or millstone 
(as in Abimelech’s story), is the keystone to lock the triumphal areh, 
When Abimelech the son of Jerubbaal came unto the tower that was 
in Thebez, and fought against it, and went hard unto:the door of the 
tower to burn it with fire; then a certain woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, “and all to break his skull. Then he 
called hastily unto the young man his armour-bearer, and said unto him, 
Draw thy sword, and slay me, that men say not of me, A woman slew 
him. And his young man thrust him through, and he died.”{ Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, had not even this poor, illusive consolation. Men say 
of him, and he knew they would say it, A woman slew him. 








THE BELLES OF THE ISLAND. 


A COLONIAL SKETCH. 


By Mrs. BusHnBy. 


X. 


THE arrival of the Russels and the Nevilles gave occasion for numerous 
parties, and among others was an entertainment given on board by the 
officers of Captain Neville’s ship to the ladies of St. ; and a day 
. having been fixed, Mrs. Russel and Miss Montresor were requested to 
make out a list of such ladies as they would like invited, the officers being 
aware that there are many distinctions even in the small society of a West 
India island. The party were to assemble.at an early hour, and by day- 
light, in order to give the fair guests an opportunity of gratifying their 
curiosity by visiting various parts of the ship. 

At four o’clock the boats were in waiting at the wharf with the werd 
Jieutenants and the midshipmen appointed to escort the ladies.and their 
attendant gentlemen on board, and a short row brought them alongside 











* Rousseau, Emile, ou de l’Education, livre iv. 


} Last Days of Pompeii, book ii. ch. viii. { Judges ix, 53, 54. 
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of the splendid frigate. Then came the usual exhibition of pretty fears, 
and the little coquettish hesitation about the difficulty of ascending to the 
high deck above. In this Florence O’Brien was of course pre-eminent. 

“I have forgotten my fatimas. How very shocking!” exclaimed 
Florence, in a loud whisper to Helen Thornley. The whisper, as perhaps 
it was meant to be, was overheard by the third lieutenant, an extremely 
handsome young man, who half smiled, while he darted a quick glance 
downwards in the direction where the fatimas were not, and it was 
answered by the facetious Mr. Orlando Fish, who had also had the benefit 
of it, with a 

“ Ho, ho, ho! Never mind, Miss O’Brien; the tars won’t think the 
worse of you for wanting them. Men don’t like a female to wear the— 
unmentionables.” ; 

Everybody laughed, notwithstanding the coarseness of Mr. Fish’s joke, 
and all the males in the boat looked at Florence and her pretty feet. 

“ There is a very ill-natured wind to-day,” observed Mrs. Montresor, 
softly, to Mrs. Mackenzie. ‘I do not think it would be at all prudent 
to venture up these perpendicular steps. What do you think ?” 

‘“‘ Why,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, by no means sotto voce, “if you mean 
that there’s any danger of being blown away, I must confess I don’t see 
any; but a puff might take our pet-——” 

“Hush, hush!” exclaimed Mrs. Montresor, interrupting her, in great 
consternation at her plain speaking. 

“Cannot we have a chair?’’ asked Mrs. Temple, addressing the young 
officer who was directing the boat in which she was seated, 

“ Certainly, if you prefer it; but with our assistance you will find no 
difficulty in going up the side.” 

The ladies were not to be persuaded to dispense with the chair, there- 
fore one was soon rigged and lowered. Then came the question who was 
first to try the strength of the rope. It was proposed that as Mrs. 
Mackenzie was of the most portly dimensions, she ought to commit herself 
to the chair first; for if the rope did not give way with her weight, it 
would assuredly bear the others. But Mrs. Mackenzie loudly refused 
being put to any such experimental use, and Geraldine volunteered her 
acceptance of the undesired precedence. 

One by one the ladies were hoisted, or whipped up, as the sailors called 
it, until it came to Mrs. Mackenzie’s turn, whom the men, of their own 
accord, were roguish enough to swing up some way beyond the deck, and 
who, consequently, rent the air with her shrieks. 

“Poor lady!” exclaimed the third lieutenant, in much pretended, 
anxiety. ‘ Thank God, she’s safe! Did you hear how the rope 
cracked ?” 

** Ay, ay; I thought she was in full sail for Davy’s locker,” responded 
a weather-beaten, rough old fellow, quickly entering into his officer’s jest. 

“The rope cracked!” exclaimed, in much alarm, Mrs. Fish and Miss 
O’Brien, who were the only ladies still below. 

**Cracked—ay! ye might as well trust to that there tackle now,” re- 
plied the gruff old sailor, pointing contemptuously to the pink gauze 
streamers from Florence’s pretty bonnet. 

“Ido sincerely recommend you not to trust yourselves to that rope 
now, ladies,” said his officer, gravely. 
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“ Well, Miss O’Brien, we must make up our minds to scale the 
ladder,” said Mrs. Fish, solemnly. ‘ You had better go first.” * 

Florence mounted accordingly, and had she gone up quietly, it would 
have been all very well. But to do anything quietly, when surrounded 
by gentlemen, was not in her nature, unhappily. She made so many false 
steps, and so many retrograde movements, and such a fuss about her dress, 
that it was utterly impossible for the young officer who followed her to 
keep all in due order, as he decorously essayed to do, and the spectacle of 
her ascent shocked and appalled the prim Mrs. Fish, who remained in the 
painful conviction that similar consequences would attend her own upward 
progress. 

“Orlando, you must keep down my clothes,’’ was her private com- 
mand to her acquiescing spouse, as she prepared to leave the boat. 

Orlando did as he conceived himself ordered to do ; and laying firmly 
hold with both hands of the lower and hinder part of Mrs. Fish’s gar- 
ments, he began to mount after her, keeping himself just at such an ill- 
judged distance as to have the benefit of being kicked in the face by her 
heels, as her feet moved from step to step. 

Now poor Mr. Fish was subject to that unpleasant malady, a giddiness 
in the head ; as he ascended he became more and more giddy, and having 
nothing to hold by but his wife’s clothes, he clung to them with a force 
and tenacity which threatened to drag them from her back. At that 
period, too, ladies often wore dresses separated in the skirts from the 
bodies, or upper parts of the robe ; and, moreover, they had not then the 
fortification of a bustle for the support of the dress. Such was Mrs. 
Fish’s insecure predicament on this eventful day. The gatherings ‘of 
the skirt were rending; the fastenings of the waistband were giving 
way; and Mrs. Fish, having before her mind’s eye the double horror of 
the destruction of her new dress, and the unseemly figure she would cut 
behind, called out in a peremptory tone to Orlando to let go. 

“ Let go, Orlando! Fish, let go, I say !” 

But Fish was far too gone himself for obedience ; he had just lost his 
footing, and now his sole dependence was on his wife’s descending gar- 
ments, to which he held on with the grasp of despair, as he hung dangling 
in the air midway between the ship’s deck and the ocean below. 

Shouts of laughter, that could no longer be repressed, now burst from 
above and from beneath; but the friendly hand of assistance was speedily 
tendered, and Orlando and his better-half were rescued from the fate that 
had seemed to await them, and placed in security on the main-deck of 
the Invincible. 

After the ladies had tripped over the main-deck, and glided through 
the captain’s cabin, reconnoitred the officers’ quarters, and peeped into the 
cock-pit, and with difficulty been restrained from invading the forecastle, 
dancing was proposed. Florence objected to dancing in the daytime on 
the score of its “ being foolish,” but having been assured that it was not 
uncommon at parties on board a man-of-war, she consented to make one 
in a quadrille. 

The dancing, under an awning, was kept up with great spirit, albeit 
the sun was shining brightly, until near seven o'clock, when the dark 
shades of night had fallen on the surrounding waters, and the land, now 
dimly visible, seemed removed to twice its real distance. The party were 
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then ushered into Captain Neville’s cabin, where an elegant collation was 
awaiting them: The cabin'was handsomely and tastefully fitted. up with 
crimson silk cushions and hangings, gilded cornices, and. splendid mir- 
rors.. Avwell-filled bookcase: occupied one side, a pretty writing-table 
was in‘one corner, while in an opposite recess stood a beautiful mosaic 
stand, upon which: rested a superb china vase with flowers ; in short, here 
was‘all that luxury and taste could devise to make life at sea agreeable. 

At table the ladies were waited on, not by servants, but by the junior 
lieutenants and the midshipmen, who, at one moment, changed a-plate, or 
handed a glass of wine, lemonade, or water; at the-next, leaned on the 
backs of the chairs and whispered gallant compliments, which were ae- 
knowledged with gay smiles from many a lovely, though not rosy cheek. 

During the repast, the band, who were stationed on the poop; were 
desired to play, and the ladies were requested to name their favourite 
airs. Florence petitioned for ‘“ Le Garcon Volage,” which drew forth, 
as she anticipated; sundry pretty speeches on her power of binding the 
said garcon; Mrs. Fish asked through her nose for ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ 
and in place of it was obliged to accept of the far more musical “ Star- 
spangled Banner,” another American national air; Mrs. Mackenzie, who 
had a predilection for the Scotch, seeing that her husband came from the 
land of cakes, gave her vote for “‘ John Anderson my jo;” but Geraldine 
and Helen, with better taste, begged for “ Rule Britannia” and ‘‘ Hearts 
of Oak.” 

When the party returned again to the deck they were surprised at the 
brilliant scene which surrounded them, and which seemed to have been 
called up»by magic. The quarter-deck was converted into a large saloon, 
the walls of which were formed by flags, beautifully arranged, interspersed 
with festoons of red, looped up with rows of coloured lamps. Variegated 
lamps were also wreathed with intermingling drapery around the masts, 
which rose like pillars of light, illuminating the gay scene beneath ; 
while the deck was cleared for action, but of no warlike description. 

Geraldine was somewhat surprised to see the attention which her 

uondam admirer, Mr. Fanshawe, paid to Florence O’ Brien; that yentie- 
man had felt much piqued at having been rejected by “a girl who was 
only a West Indian,” and had cruelly resolved thenceforth to send all 
white West Indians, of the feminine gender, to Coventry. But the 
smiles of one pretty girl are very consolatory to the man who has just 
been distanced by the frowns of another, and the mortified Fanshawe felt 
grateful to Florence for her evident admiration of him. Moreover, he 
was not absolutely without a glimmering of sense, and he therefore very 
justly opined that no woman likes to see those attentions transferred. to 
another of which she has hitherto been the undivided object. 

Geraldine did look with some curiosity at the violent flirtation that was 
going on between Florence and Fanshawe on that evening, and it cannot 
be denied that she felt rather provoked that the man who had thought of 
her, should be so easily consoled. But notwithstanding that Fanshawe 
did not do his duty in appearing broken-hearted, the evening passed 

leasantly to her, and to everybody else, except to Lionel Seymour, who 
recently returned from an excursion to the Spanish main,.and who 

had not before seen Helen since her marriage. He had not wished to 
joi the:party on board the Jnvincidde, but had been persuaded to do so 
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against his own,judgment by his friend and relation. Mrs.. Temple, who 
was anxious that he should become accustomed. to meet Mrs.. Thorne 
ley, whom, in fact, he could not always avoid without altogether giving, 
up society. 

So selfish are the feelings of men, that if Helen had looked.chagrined, 
or unhappy, Seymour would have felt comparatively glad; he could then. 
have said to himself, “‘ She has made a bad choiee; she feels this, and the 
time is probably not far distant when she will regret me.” 

But Helen was more gay than ever, and there was such confiding, 
though not fulsome fondness in her manners and looks towards Thornley; 
that Seymour felt the painful certainty that he had no place inher ws 
lection. Pale and dispirited he sought Mrs. Temple. 

‘I wish you had not made me come here, my dear Henrietta; it is 
shocking to know that, in spite of myself, I look with jealous. and loathing 
eyes on the happiness of—of others.. Why should I begrudge them their 
happiness? Reason tells me that.she had a right. to please herself; but. 
passion—passion stings me into madness at the sight of their mutual 
re 4 

“If you have come the length of reasoning on the subject at all, 
Lionel, you have gained. a victory over yourself: pursue it, and passion 
will at. last be driven from——” 

“‘ No, no, Henrietta—never! You do not know, you have never felt 
the whirlwind that rages in my breast. How should you know what 
loveis ? You were married when scarcely more than a.child ; and since 
Mr. Temple’s death you have, happily for yourself, experienced no pre- 
dilection for any one else.’” 

Mrs. Temple sighed, and for a moment looked confused. 

“Women do not make their feelings public as men do, Lionel, espe- 
cially if these feelings are not reciprocated. 1am not speaking of my- 
self, but, a woman may feel intensely, and yet she must look. calm. Her 
heart may be devoured by silent and. solitary sorrow, but. to the jeering 
world she must be 


Firm as the rock of the ocean that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore. 


Pride is even stronger in the soul of a woman than love ; and well that 
it is so,’’ she added, in a lower tone, while her voice seemed struggling 
with some powerful emotion. 

‘“‘ Henrietta!” exclaimed Seymour, in a manner that made Mrs. 
Temple start. ‘This from you ?—you, the calm, the measured, the 
unsentimental, the - 

“The unfeeling, you would say, Lionel.” 

‘‘ No, no, not unfeeling, dear Henrietta. J know that you are capable 
of the warmest, the most zealous friendship; that your mind is as ardent 
as your judgment is clear; only, you are above follies, and I acknow- 
ledge that my infatuation for her, whose name I cannot bring myself to 
pronounce, is a folly, a madness——” 

“ Which can only be cured, my dear cousin, by directing: the warm 
current of your imagination into some other channel.” 

Lionel shook his head. ‘They jest at wounds. who: never felt a 
scar,’ Henrietta. Om: every other subject, 1. admit, you: are: my best 
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monitor ; but on this one subject sympathy is indispensable. It is neces- 
sary to have a fellow-feeling before one can advise. I grant your views 
are rational, nevertheless they are unreal. Some impulses of the heart 
cannot be tutored at will.” ' 

“ You deceive yourself, Lionel. There is no impulse of the heart 
which cannot be brought under control; and if a woman, weak perhaps 
on every other point, can—from the mere dread of ridicule—gain a 
mastery over her feelings—a woman, who has no resource in the more 
lofty avocations of life, no ambitious hopes to turn to for relief, shall one 
of your favoured sex, to whom lies open the bright career of fame, 
ignobly waste 

The noon of manhood in a myrtle shade ? 


Oh, Lionel ! would that I could rouse you to better things !” 

Lionel looked for a moment in admiration on the intellectual counte- 
nance before him, that was glowing with generous warmth, but he an- 
swered bitterly : 

“ What career of fame is open to me? I am but 
the glorious dreams of distinction are not for me.” 

“Shame on you, Lionel! Why should a West Indian be bound in 
the leaden chains of mediocrity? What spell is on our country that its 
sons should not dare to emerge from humble obscurity ? A West In- 
dian! Should that name cast a blight on your faculties? No, Lionel, 
no! It should inspire you with deep and burning thoughts. Aspersed, 
buffeted, trampled on, the injured West Indians have borne their wrongs 
in too silent submission ; they have been stricken, as it were, with palsy 
of mind ; they have ruined themselves by slighting their own country, 
and placing their pride and their affections on that haughty land which 
scorns their devoted homage. Oh, Lionel!” she exclaimed, while the 
full tear rolled from her eye, “I would give my life to see you distin- 
guished in the cause of our beloved country.” 

Lionel listened with earnestness, and his eye kindled with a portion of 
the fire that was lightening in hers. He took her clasped hands in his, 
and pressing them involuntarily to his heart, he said : 

“TY honour your high-souled enthusiasm, dear, noble Henrietta—but 
alas, alas! your wishes are those of a visionary.” 

Overcome by the sad melody of his voice, and the interest of the sub- 
ject on which they had been discoursing, Mrs. Temple withdrew one 
hand from her cousin, and placing it over her eyes, gave way to the sor- 
row of thought. ‘The fast falling tears streamed through her slender 
fingers, and her chest heaved with uncontrolled emotion. Lionel stood 
so as to screen her as much as possible from observation ; and after re- 

ing’ her for a minute or two in silence, he carried the hand he still 
held to his lips. 

In less than a moment it was snatched from him; Mrs. Temple sud- 
denly rose, and dashing the tear-drop from her eye, she exclaimed 
quickly, while her look was averted, and half reproachful, 

** This gloom does not suit the scene around us, cousin; it is folly to 
make oneself remarkable. Be gay—be gay—for such is the order of 
the hour.”” And walking hastily to the other side of the deck, she 
joined a laughing group who had just finished a quadrille. 
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Lionel looked after her in amazement, at her sudden change of manner 
and instantaneous recovery of entire self-possession. 

“‘ How strange !—how very strange!” he said to himself. At that 
moment a thousand almost forgotten, and formerly unheeded trifles 
rushed to his recollection: words of interest, anxious looks, to which he 
had never thought of affixing a peculiar meaning. ‘Could it be—can it 
be,” he asked himself, “that Henrietta feels for me more than the mere 
affection of relationship? or does she look upon me only as a brother ? 
If she has felt a warmer sentiment for me—how blind, how ungrateful I 
have been! Would that my affections had been fixed on her—she might 
not have scorned me like Helen. But fate and love are wayward, and 
Helen, I can never, never forget you !”’ 

As Seymour thus secretly vowed eternal constancy to the remembrance 
of Helen, he felt his arm grasped by no fairy hand. He turned, and be- 
held himself in the clutches of Mrs. Mackenzie, who accosted him, in her 
usual loud tones, with— 

“Upon my word, this is too bad, Mr. Seymour; why, the sight of you 
is enough to give the whole party the blue devils. Here you are stand- 
ing like the knight of the sorrowful countenance in the midst of a blaze 
of youth and beauty. Why don’t you dance? You should not have 
come here, my friend, if you were determined on being rueful.” 

‘“*T should not, indeed, Mrs. Mackenzie. I have no right to intrude 
my—my gloomy countenance among the thoughtless and the gay. Yet, 
if I grieve, it is less for myself than for others. Mrs. Mackenzie, to the 
thinking mind, the aspect of the times admits not of light-hearted merri- 
ment.” 

“Pooh! Nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Mackenzie, with as gay a laugh 
as if she had not a care past, present, or future in the world. ‘ What's 
the use of groaning about the times? Making ourselves miserable 
won’t mend matters: it will only make bad, worse. ‘ Laugh while you 
can’ is my motto, and the best one to carry you merrily through the 
world. Come, I will have you to smile like everybody else; and—ha! 
ha! ha!—there stands one you can’t fail to laugh at. Look at poor Fish 
—he has actually been swallowing glass after glass of sea-water to pre- 
vent him from being sea-sick! Did you ever know such a fool ?” 

Seymour laughed, and Mrs. Mackenzie, having won that tribute to her 
jocular powers, abandoned him to inflict her vivacity on some one else. 

But though released from Mrs. Mackenzie’s tongue, poor Lionel was 
not permitted to retreat to the solitude of his own thoughts, for Mr. 
Russel, rejoicing to find so intelligent a young man disengaged, laid hold 
of him for a grave ¢éte-d-tete. 

“You have not yet visited North America, Mr. Seymour, I believe ; 
let me advise you to go thither. We of this side of the Atlantic should 
not omit to become acquainted with the glory of the New World. De- 
spise it they cannot, but I know it is the fashion for Europeans to laugh 
at America. It is a foolish fashion, sir, and John Bull, particularly, 
might rest satisfied with his own merits without depreciating the popula- 
tion of those vast territories which were lost to him by his own oppression 
or imprudence. British visitors to America are generally of two classes: 
either they are discontented radicals, who, boiling with unnatural anger 
against their own country, clamour about the freedom and equality of 
Aug.—voL. CXIX. NO, CCCCLXXVI. 2G 
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the American republic, and fly to the United States in the absurd hope 
of there at once gaining that degree of consideration which they have 
never been able to acquire, because they never deserved it, at home; or 
they are persons who go encased in prejudices, and determined to turn 
everything into ridicule. The latter, so determined, cannot fail of suc- 
ceeding in their object ; for what nation, what class in society—nay, what 
individual! has not his or their weak side ? The former find the falsity of 
their irrational theories and their wild dreams. They find that freedom 
and equality in the United States do not mean the levelling of all dis- 
tinctions in society; they find that the rogue in Britain is still a rogue 
in America; that the low-bred English boor cannot become an American 
gentleman; that the fraudulent bankrupt will not be received as a man 
of good reputation ; that the labourer, artisan, and tradesman cannot be 
on a footing with men in the higher walks of life—in short, that there 
are grades and degrees as prominently marked in the social system of 
America as in that of any country in the world. The leveller then finds 
all his anticipations disappointed, and because he cannot pass the boundary 
line himself that marks the confines of the higher circles in America, he 
turns with splenetic indignation against the abuse of his own rights when 
he finds, in travelling, his postilions sitting at the same public table with 
himself.” 

‘Would you be satisfied to live in America ?” asked Lionel, with some 
curiosity. 

“T could be perfectly satisfied,’ said Mr. Russel, “ especially if I 
might choose Washington as my place of residence. Mrs. Russel and I 
were delighted with the tone of society in Washington ; and, in fact, I 
had nearly determined to make a purchase on the banks of the stately 
Potomac, and to set up our rest there. But there is something in the 
remembrance of the green little islands of the Caribbean Sea that clings 
about the heart,—something that recals the wanderer from distant scenes, 
and whispers him to leave the pleasures, the security of foreign lands, for 
his own unenvied but sunny clime.”’ 

“Why do not all West Indians feel that something?” exclaimed 
ee “Why do so many of them deride and deny the islands of their 

irth ?” 

“T will tell you,” said Mr. Russel. ‘“ They are actuated by cowardice : 

e tide is setting strongly against us West Indians, and there are 
among us some who would rather swim with the stream, than firmly dare 
to breast the rude waves.” 

‘‘ Traitors !”? muttered Lionel between his teeth. 

‘¢ There are traitors in all countries, my young friend, and those of 
ours have at least strong temptations.” 

«“ The stronger the temptations the more noble to overcome and scorn 
them.” 

« Ah, Mr. Seymour, there is little mobdeness in the mass of minds: the 
multitude, in every country, care but for their own individual interests. 
Patriotism is a high-sounding word, it may be in the mouths of many, 
but it has no echo in the hearts of the selfish and narrow-minded. Were 
all West Indians animated by the spirit that dwells in the breast of yon 
lady, our sun might not be so near setting.” 


Mr. Russel pointed to Mrs. Temple as he spoke, and Lionel felt his 
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cheek glow with pride at this praise of his cousin and friend, while he 
answered, “ She is indeed a woman of very superior mind.” 

At this moment Helen passed, leaning on ‘Thornley’s arm, and Lionel 
forgot Henrietta, to follow with aching eyes her who thought not of 
him. 

The evening was now far advanced, and papas and mammas, who, of 
course, had not been dancing, began to evince symptoms of approaching 
retreat. Sundry old ladies yawned behind their fans, and sundry old 
gentlemen, who had been all suavity an hour before, now looked cross 
and fidgety. Papas and mammas become quite inexorable when the 
are very tired, and preparations for going ashore were forthwith made in 
good earnest. 

Ere long the boats were filled, and as the first dash of the oar threw 
up the silver spray, the band of the Znvincible, by command of the gal- 
lant first lieutenant, struck up, 


There’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck ava; 
There’s nae luck about the house 
Now your smile’s awa! 
whilst the blue-lights and sky-rockets sent off from the seemingly receding 
ship, illuminated the whole harbour, and, reflected in the clear waters 
around, gave to the calm surface of the sea the appearance of a broad 
sheet of waving flame. 


XI. 


For a long time after their return to St. , Geraldine and Le 
Vasseur’s acquaintance was restricted to a mere bow and smile when they 
met by chance; and they met most frequently at the church door, for Le 
Vasseur had taken to attending church with considerable regularity, 
and had secured a place from which he could see at least Geraldine’s pro- 
file. His coming to the church where she had a pew was a great thorn in 
Mrs. Montresor’s side; yet she could not eject him from the sacred edi- 
fice, as she would willingly have done. But a still greater trial to her 
patience was hanging over her. ‘The attorney-general of the island had 
just returned from England, bringing with him a gay young wife, who 
did not care for the opinions, or prejudices, as she called them, of the 
ladies of her acquaintance in the island. In vain Mrs, Montresor 
hinted and admonished, in vain Mrs. Mackenzie bullied, and Mrs. Temple 
sneered, the new comer only laughed, and said she liked pleasant sinners 
better than stupid saints. The attorney-general was a near relation of 
Mr. Montresor, therefore Mrs. Montresor could not avoid visiting his 
wife, or allowing her daughter to do so; and at this lady’s house Geral- 
dine occasionally met Mr. Le Vasseur. 

Thus their acquaintance did not die out, though it cannot be said to 
have improved much; for, in spite of Le Vasseur’s empressement and 
attention, Geraldine always maintained a quiet reserve towards him, 
scarcely thawing at all, even when her mother’s lynx eyes were not upon 
her. 

But she remained unmarried, and Le Vasseur still hoped, while Mrs, 
Montresor became peevish and fretful towards her daughter, when she 
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eived that Mr. Fanshawe was transferring his devoirs to Florence 
O’Brien, and that though Geraldine was still the belle of the island, she 
onlv received unprofitable admiration. Mrs. Montresor was further an- 
noyed that Geraldine’s good looks were beginning to fall off. She was 
becoming pale, thin, and languid, and seemed quite out of spirits. The 
or girl suffered from frequent attacks of “the fever of the country,” as 

it is called, which, though by no means speedily fatal, like the deadly 
yellow fever, is yet apt to undermine the constitution if allowed to run on 
too long unchecked. The only effectual cure for this trying intermittent 
fever is change of climate ; a voyage among the islands will aiso some- 
times restore the invalid to health. To this lingering local fever may well 


be applied the negro saying : 


Sickness come on horseback—he walk away on foot. 


Mr. Le Vasseur was sitting one morning in his study, or, more properly 
speaking, his private office, surrounded by law papers and dusty books. 
He was leaning his head on one hand, while with the other he was 
dreamily sketching Geraldine’s profile on a large sheet of paper that lay 
before him, and which, at its upper end, contained the preamble to some 
law enactment, when Miss Araminta Horner burst into the room, and 
cried, in the sharp, ringing voice that was natural to her, for the dulcet 
tones in which she generally spoke were only assumed, 

“T have got a piece of news for you, if you have not heard it already. 
Geraldine Montresor is going to England, so you must say good-by to 
your pet. And, what’s more, she is going home to be married. ‘There, 
what do you say to that ?” 

‘Miss Montresor is not ‘ Geraldine’ to you or to me. I don’t believe 
that she is going to England—at least, she certainly does not go to be 
married. Miss Montresor is not a young lady who would go to any one ; 
she would expect any one whom she had honoured by her acceptance to 
come to her.” 

“‘ You’re a fool, Le Vasseur, that’s all. And I tell you she zs going ; 
she is going with the Russels and the Thornleys. A good voyage to them 
all. I suppose you'll be in a fit of the blues now, for goodness knows how 
long?” And, with a shout of derisive laughter, the unwelcome intruder 
took her departure. 

Le Vasseur felt as if he could have felled her to the ground ; it was to 
her he owed all his present unhappiness—the disappointment of his dearest 
wishes. But for his unfortunate liaison with her, Geraldine might 
have But if she really were engaged in England! She had told him 
that she could never marry him ; she had refused others. What if there 
were truth in this story? No, no, it could not be; it was only a fabrica- 
tion got up to annoy him. 

Le Vasseur’s mind was in a sort of chaos for some time. At length he 
determined on writing to Geraldine and ascertaining the truth from her- 
self. The letter was very eloquent and touching. But how to send it? 
for there was no penny post in the island. It must go by a servant, and 
he would confide it to his faithful Cato. The said Cato was Mr. Le 
Vasseur’s own especial attendant, and was looked upon by him as an 
excellent and trustworthy negro. He was instructed by his master to go 
to Prospect Hill, to make a point of seeing Daphne, Miss Montresor’s 
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own maid, and to get her to convey the letter privately to her young 
mistress ; for well he knew that if it fell into Mrs. Montresor’s hands, her 
daughter would never behold it. Le Vasseur gave Cato two dollars for 
himself, and two for Daphne, promising a larger reward if the letter 
reached its destination safely. 

Cato, who seemed fully to understand his instructions, immediately 
girded himself for the journey; but just as he was slipping away, he en- 
countered Miss Ram’s Horn. Suffice it to say that she also held a col- 
loquy with him, at the conclusion of which he delivered over to her the 
letter for Miss Montresor, and received four dollars as the reward of his 
treachery. He proceeded, however, to Prospect Hill, for Miss Horner 
did not wish it to be suspected that she had intercepted the letter. In 
due time he returned to his anxious master. 

** Well, have you brought me an answer ?”’ asked Le Vasseur, almost 
trembling with impatience. 

“No, massa, it sall come boom by—missy no have time to write 
den.” 

“‘ But you are sure she received it? Did you see Daphne?” 

“‘ Yes, massa, me see Daphne—all right ; me see Miss Gielding too— 
she was walking in de gallery wid Misses Temple.” 

“‘ Daphne would not give her the letter before Mrs. Temple, I hope?” 

“‘ No, no, my good massa, Daphne know better dan dat.” 

Cato received two more dollars, and went away chuckling at his good 
luck, without feeling one iota of remorse for having deceived his master. 

Le Vasseur waited and hoped in vain—no letter reached him from 
Miss Montresor ; and he, too soon found that she was really going to 
Europe with the Russels and the Thornleys, for Helen had at last suc- 
ceeded in forcing Thornley to leave the West Indies. 

At length the day arrived for the embarkation of the Thornleys, 
Russels, and Geraldine. ‘They were going first to New York, and from 
thence to the south of France, as Mr. Russel thought that, in Geraldine’s 
delicate state of health, a winter on the shores of the Mediterranean 
would be better for her than encountering at once the severity and 
variableness of that period in England. Mr. Thornley was delighted at 
the idea of spending some time in the south of France, alleging that he 
had always had a great desire to visit that part of the Continent. Helen, 
on the contrary, was vexed and disappointed at not going direct to Eng- 
land; but as she had agreed to join the Russels’ party, she could not well 
refuse to accede to their wishes, especially when backed by those of her 
husband. 

Mrs. Montresor and her daughter were proceeding down the wharf to 
the boat, after having shaken hands with various friends, and several 
coloured people and negroes who had come to see the party off, when 
they came suddenly upon Mr. Le Vasseur, who was waiting half way 

down the wooden erection. He bowed, and with a sort of desperate 
determination stopped Geraldine. She held out her hand to him, and he 
took it eagerly; at that moment a woman, who was carrying some baskets 
of fruit and other little matters to the boat for Mrs. Montresor, spoke to 
her, and while that lady turned to give sundry directions, Le Vasseur 
seized the opportunity to say a few words to Geraldine. 
“You are going away, Miss Montresor, and I shall never see you 
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more; but, oh, why would you not be merciful enough to answer 
letter? I knowI had no right to intrude on you; but still—still—I did 
not think you would have treated me with oui scorn.” 

‘* J treat you with scorn, Mr. Le Vasseur? JI never received any letter 
from you—never—or I certainly would have answered it. When did you 
write ?”’ 

“ About ten days ago, and I sent my letter by a trustworthy servant, 
to be delivered to yourself.” 

‘Tt never reached me—I assure you.” 

“Some one must have intercepted it. Pardon now the abruptuess of 
the inquiry, but tell me, dear Miss Montresor, is it true that you are 
going away never to return—that you are going home to be married ?” 
The last words came forth in a sort of gasp, 

“ J, Mr. Le Vasseur! What could tempt you to think so—who could 
have invented such a story ?” 

“Tt was told tome. I heard it with “4 

Geraldine interrupted him. 

“7 am going to Europe, as a change of climate is thought necessary 
for my health; and if I live, I hope to return at no distant period.” 

“To return as Miss Montresor ?’’ asked Le Vasseur, anxiously. 

“ Certainly ; what else should I be ?” 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Le Vasseur. ‘ Then I may still cling to a 
shadow of hope. Dearest Geraldine! do not forbid that hope; the pain 
of parting with you would be death without it.” 

Geraldine shook her head sadly. 

“¢ Alas! I may not—must not hold out any 

« You may—you must—you will!” said Le Vasseur, hurriedly, while 
his features were working with strong emotion. 

“ Geraldine !”’ cried Mrs. Montresor, turning sharply round, “ you 
must really shorten your leave-takings. Mr. Le Vasseur will excuse you. 
Do you not see that Mrs. Thornley is already in the boat, and is waiting 
there with impatience. Come, my dear.” 

*“ Presently,” said Geraldine, without moving an inch. 

“‘ Say but one word to save me from despair!” urged Le Vasseur, in a 
low voice. 

“ T can only say farewell, and may God bless you!” replied Geraldine, 
as the tears streamed down her cheeks. 

He wrung the hand which he still detained, but Mrs. Montresor seeing 
Mr. Ludlow approach at that moment, caught hold of Geraldine’s arm, 
and putting it into Mr. Ludlow’s, begged him to escort her daughter to 
the boat, and see her placed safely in it; then, with a very slight and 
very stiff inclination of her head to Le Vasseur, who remained standing 
like a statue, she followed her daughter to the end of the pier. 

Helen was seated in the boat with her little boy and his attendant; 
Geraldine was placed next to her, and there certainly was a strong con- 
trast between the faces of the friends. Helen’s cheeks were glowing with 
animation, her eyes sparkling with joy, althoigh she was leaving her 
father and so many friends, while Geraldine looked pale and out of spirits, 
and her tearful eyes and quivering lips showed that she, at least, was not 
insensible to the pain of parting scenes. But if the contrast was remark- 
able between the expression of the countenances of the two friends, how 
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much greater was it not between Helen’s countenance and that of her 
husband! Mr. Thornley came walking slowly down the wooden pier, 
looking the picture of wretchedness: if he had been tearing himself from 
all he loved on earth he could not have seemed more wobegone. He 
stopped to speak to Le Vasseur. 

** How I envy you remaining in this beautiful island,” he said. “ You 
cannot think with what regret I leave it.” 

“ Would that I were going instead of you!”’ ejaculated Le Vasseur; 
**T would give worlds to be a passenger in yonder ship. How hard are 
the decrees of fate !” 

“ Hard! Cruel—often!” exclaimed Thornley, bitterly. 

Le Vasseur walked down with Thornley to the foot of the little pier, 
that he might have one more near glance at Geraldine. His whole soul 
was in that glance, and Geraldine’s white cheeks became crimson for a 
moment. 

‘Come, Edward, they are getting up the sails, you see. Mr. and 
Mrs. Russel have been on board for some time; there’s room for you 
near papa.” 

Thornley stumbled, and would have fallen into the sea as he was about 
to step into the boat, had Le Vasseur not promptly caught hold of him, 
and saved him. They shook hands as warmly as if they had been the 
dearest of friends, while Thornley said, almost with a groan, 

“ Farewell, Mr. Le Vasseur; I trust that we may soon meet again 

When and where were these two to meet again ? 

Great were Mr. Le Vasseur’s sorrow and disappointment at Geraldine’s 
leaving the island. He had, nourished hopes—vague as they were—that 
some lucky chance would befriend him; that he would escape from the 
domestic tyrant of whom he was now heartily tired and ashamed; that 
he would procure an official situation in some other island, where his 
antecedents were not so well known; that perhaps Geraldine would then 
listen favourably to his suit, and he would commence a new phase of life 
in a happy home, with a beautiful, amiable, and accomplished wife. 

As he gazed on the spreading sails of the ship which was to carry to 
distant scenes her whom he had hoped would, in future, have been his 
guardian angel, his heart sank within him. When she waved her hand- 
kerchief to her father, mother, and friends, he waved his to her, though 
he almost feared that the mute farewell had not been meant for him; and 
he strained his eyes to look at her as long as he could perceive her 
diminishing figure on the deck. When, at length, the persons on board 
the receding ship could no longer be distinguished, the hot tears sprang 
to his eyes, falling in large drops over his flushed cheeks, and he felt as 
if all had become dark around him. 

“Oh, Geraldine!” he exclaimed, in the anguish of the moment. 
“Pure, bright, beloved being! dearer to me than all that this world 
holds, are you lost to me for ever? Will she ever think of me in my 
desolation? Alas,no! And if she ever should do so, it could only be 
with pity or with disdain. Would that I were dead, and out of all this 


!? 


complicated misery ! 
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SHALDAZZAR IN DREAMLAND. 
A FRAGMENT. 


By W. Cuar.es Kent. 


Votuprvovs hours yield visions of delight 

That throb with glory, as from purple night 

The golden planets glimmer down the hush 

O’er breathless trees, where, save the warbled crush 
Of the dove’s love-lay wooing its warm mate, 
Dumb stillness reigns alone disconsolate. 

So silent rapture and serene repose, 

*Mid radiant pomp that gladdens while it glows, 
Lap in Elysian reveries the soul 

That broods in revel o’er the creaming bowl. 

Yet all such evanescent joys evade 

The grasp of Hope: like garden blooms that fade 
When cropp’d to decorate some ringlet’s coil, 
Not growing greenly from the fresh’ning soil ; 

In Sciieis beand, to blossom and decay, 

Their frail tints withering in wealth’s array. 


Thus dream-encircled on his couch of pride 
Shaldazzar sate—a virgin by his side— 

While song and laughter shook the lordly hall 
Where mirth foam’d up as when some waterfall 
Descends all flashing from its sedgy brink 

To drench with spray the verdure from the chink 
Of marl purpureal budding to the light, 

Where beam and dew in rainbow dyes unite. 
Above the festal throng refulgent gleamed— 
What time between idameant marble streamed 
From summer’s crescent moon the yellow shine 
That kissed with shimmer’d rays the dimpling wine, 
Such rainbow fancies soothing strange alarms, 
And grief assuaging with redundant charms. 
Sweet images of memory were there, 

Dear phantasies most delicate and fair, 
Imparting solace in idea! guise 

To him, the Prince of Orient luxuries. 


Incongruous beauties, blent by warmth of mind, 
Harmonious graces in his form combined— 

A soul all prowess, with a heart all ruth; 

The beard of manhood, with the bloom of youth ; 
Ambrosial clusters down his shoulders rolled, 

In brownest shadows, streaked with gloss of gold ; 
Celestial features, where contending played 

The earthly passions every glance betrayed ;_ 

And sensuous lips with honeyed smiles replete, 
Yet strung with nerves defiant of defeat ; 

And dreamful eyes, where angels might revere 
Love’s melting gloom and Wisdom’s light austere. 


Around, on roaring wings, the banquet flew, 
While still from musing depths Shaldazzar drew 












































Shaldazzar in Dreamland. 


Divine emotions. O’er his brow no gem 
Flamed out from spoil-encrusted diadem ; 
But, wov’n all fragrant in a chaplet rare, 
Lurked milk-white violets in his tawny hair, 







Where beamed through tender leaves the flush that flows 


From vermeil bosses of the new-blown rose : 
Beneath whose shade he dreamed a golden dream, 
Where Fancy ruled with wond’rous wand supreme ; 






Where strayed his wistful gaze through trembling tears 


Along the flowery wastes of vanished years ; 
Where dawned the Future like a jocund morn, 
Suffused with hinted splendours yet unborn : 

A dream of regions where the Spirit trod 

The sinless garden of the realms of God. 

So rapt each sense—to voiceful thoughts alone 
His sentieace hearken’d from its secret throne ; 
Nor saw, nor felt, with drowsing calm o’erjoyed, 
The jewell’d cup his fingers idly toyed : 

While o’er his limbs the regal tissue seen 

Of darkest ruby shot with silver sheen, 
Enswathed his breast like fluctuating flame, 
That blushed or sparkled as his breathing came. 
“ Arise, thou Past!” within his heart he cried : 
“We come,” remembered Hours responsive sighed : 
And, lo! as forth the stellar pageant floats, 

As down the sunbeam swarm the gilded motes, 
Belovéd phantoms, calm, he viewed repass 

O’er Memory’s disce—weird Fancy’s magic glass. 


Again his childhood laughed in roseate prime 

?Mid humbler scenes and ’neath a colder clime ; 
Again his stripling form betrayed in throes 

The haggard signs of adolescent woes, 

When, worn by vigils in his northern home, 

To heights sublime his young ambition clomb ; 
Again, again, while o’er that silent toil 

In lamp replenished burnt the flickering oil, 

He watched the grey dawn under glimmering eaves 
Steal through the lattice-maze the jasmine weaves, 
Imbue with saffron tinge the pendent rain 

That dripped from wheaten thatch like liquid grain, 
And streak with ruddy dyes whose depth increased 
The tremulous glories of the dappled east. 
Triumphant years fled onwards, and the strife 

Of manhood bickered round the dreamer’s life, 
Obscure but dauntless ev’n when next beheld 

In student garb, o’er scattered lands ry sonal 
Adventurous still in stubborn quest of fame— 

A wandering Saxon with a Persian name. 
Shaldazzar marvelled as, with visage stern 

Yet sad, he viewed his former self return, 

And tracked his steps where’er their print might rove, 
Through oral porch, and academic grove ; 
Through Arctic snows where frozen winds were dumb ; 
Through orchards laden with the Servian plum ; 
*Mid bowers of Cyprus starred with citron blooms, 
Rhodes’ squalid hearths, and Corinth’s stately tombs ; 
O’er trailing tangles of Italia’s vine; 
O’er billowing crests of blue Agean brine ; 
























































































































Shaldazzar in Dreamland. 


And toiling on, unvanquished and alone, 
While hope’s last halo round th’ aspirant shone, 
He sought the mystic lore by sinuous ways, 
By rills soft purling where the noontide blaze 

ith dubious twilight filled the forest shades ; 
Spee cities, and sequestered glades ; 

ill, grappling knowledge girt with pangs divine, 
A conquering Prince he paused in Palestine. 
“O joy!” the Watcher sighed, with reverie’s swee 
Unsyllabled emotion, “ joy complete ! : 
When precious fruits beyond all thought’s compare, 
Though guarded by grim dragons of despair, 
These hands emaciate ’reft from holier trees 
Than showered with greening-gold the Hesperides— 
While, born ’mid purging flames, from bubbled dross, 
Dread rose the glamour of the Rosy Cross! 
Immortal health, reviving on the verge 
Of death, shone glorified. Woe’s sullen dirge 
Gave change to vital music such as thrills 
The pulses of our being, such as fills 
The veins with vinous pleasure, such as stirs 
The bosom with the glory Life confers. 
But not alone perennial strength was mine, 
Unfading youth, and beauty half divine ; 
The barren staff of poverty spread leaf 
And burgeoned into blossoms ; from the grief 
Of ruin and privation proudly rolled 
The joy of boundless sway and wealth untold— 
While mellowing ripe within my grasp were grown 
The Grand Elixir and the Golden Stone. 
*T was summer near Idumea, and the gush 
Of fountains babbled in noon’s sultry flush, 
And silver tinkles ’neath the drowsing shade, 
Where, lapped in ease, earth’s slumbering lords were laid, 
Proclaimed the cooling sense the winnowed air, 
From fans revolving, blew through jewelled hair ; 
Along the marble floors with flickering gleam, 
As shapes reflective in a rippled stream, 
Fantastic shadows played on light did glance 
Without, through linden boughs in glittering dance, 
Within, through painted screens, where, strewn around, 
All gorgeous colours variegate the ground ; 
Heat hushed the sky, and mid-day sleep the land, 





When flashed from sorrow’s sheath power’s flaming brand ! 


* An interval of passionate delight, 

And Fame broke shell, unfurling wings for flight ; 
And warrior hosts around my fortunes thronged, 
Whose quick allegiance direst oaths prolonged ; 
And shrill the trampets woke their brazen voice ; 
And bright the dawn bade glinting arms rejoice ; 
And fresh the breeze through silken banners sang ; 
Loud rolled the drums, the clashing cymbals rang ; 
And twinkling spears, and blazing helms enhanced 
The pomp of war that down the dells advanced. 
Through thickets green, and o’er the fertile plain, 
In dim perspective, stretched the sinuous train. 
Hours died in roving ’mid Judean hills, 

Where oft through Seadion copse some rivulet trills, 








Shaldazzar in Dreamland. 


Where, camped at eve, along our lonely track, 
Red glared the watch-fires of the bivouac. 
Alternate moments of repose and toil 

Thus marked our footprints on the sacred soil ; 
Again the sunrise saw in march proceed 

The groaning camel and the ook ve steed ; 

Again, at sundown, when with travel spent, 

Like tiny pyramid sprang the mushroom tent, 

And prostrate forms from brooding silence drew 
What, strength might still our pausing course renew, 
For conquest thus towards Syrian scenes we hied, 
Whence soared to heaven in flesh the Deified ! 

Our long-extended ranks slow gliding on 

From leafless Ziph to cedared Lebanon, 

Through velvet meadows and umbrageous woods, 
And now by sedgy meres or brawling floods— 

Till hoofs no longer pressed the Hebrew sod, 

By patriarchs tended and by prophets trod ; 

Till scorching drought bade succulent herbage cease, 
With gradual signs of vegetive decrease ; 

Till, lo! the horizon ringed in stern excess 

The sterile wonders of the wilderness. 


** Colossal ruins in the yellow waste 

Our march at length arrested. Art, embraced 
By Nature, in the desert reared her crest, 
And like a Sylvan Goddess stood confessed, 
With all her realms around her in the wild 


Where, ’neath cool-clustering palms, our lines defiled. 


And here, O sultry day! O night serene ! 
O solar Monarch! and O lunar Queen! 
Thy lamps celestial watched our skill evoke, 

he buried grandeur from whose graves awoke 
Forgotten beauty—saw proud roofs again 
Symmetric shafts in gilded domes sustain— 
And viewed, o’er rebuilt temples, unconfined 
My standards ripple in the dallying wind. 
Around the mt: e fanes in pastoral bliss 
Spread the dark verdure of the oasis ; 
My blooming empire, won with bloodless hand— 
An island anchored in a sea of sand. 
Exult yet more, O heart of mine! for now 
The ripest peach melts ruddy on the bough— 
Life’s mellowing hope half realised beside 
The pale betrothéd blushing to a bride! 
Thine, Edom, thine—sweet Aia till the hour 
When lawless love purloined earth’s fairest flower.” 


Shaldazzar ceased, for wilder rose the sound 
Of revel tuned to music. Grouped around, 
Disordered in their bacchanal delights, 

With pampered air, reclined the Sybarites, 
Whose tones seductive hymned in choral song 
The liquid rites that festal joys prolong. 
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A BACCHANALIAN. 


O, kiss the genial cup that mantles 
With the grape’s ambrosial juice ; 
O, quaff the ruddy flood that bubbles 
rom the vat’s autumnal sluice. 
Drink, drink to lips of ripe vermilion— 
Drink the virtue of the vine! 
Drink, drink to eyes of glittering darkness—~ 
Drink in revel rosy wine! 
Wine! 
Let purple wine—gush, 
Gush to the goblet’s rim ; 
ine ! 
Let blood-red wine—blush, 
Blush to the golden brim. 


O, sip the nectar of creation, 
Warm like luscious draughts of love ; 
O, drain the ample chalice, deeper 
Than the bow! of royal Jove. 
Drink, drink to arms replete with pleasure— 
Drink the valour of the vine! 
Drink, drink'to breasts of virgin beauty— 
Drink in rapture ruby wine! 
hia ! 
Let purple wine—gush, 
Gush tb the oblet’s i. 
"ine ! 
Let blood-red wine—blush, 
Blush to the golden brim. 


Above the gorgeous litter, squandered o’er 
The leopard-skin clad marble, zephyrs bore 

Refreshing fragrance from iditele grass ; 

Then, ghost-like, ’twixt the pillars forth did pass 

Once more, where from the midnight’s sapphire bloom 
God’s awful stars were thrilling in the gloom. 

The maiden moon her silver horns beneath 

The welkin’s verge had dipped, and like a wreath 

Of diamond-sprinkled amaranths, around 

The brow of Heaven the constellations wound— 

Along whose sovereign arch the milky way 

Streamed radiance like a cincture, or like spray 

Foamed up by surging waves of Time’s wild sea, 
Lapping upon the shores of dread Immensity. 

* * * * 
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PARAGUAY.* 


M. ALFRED DeEMERSAY was commissioned by the ministry of public 

instruction on an exploratory voyage to Paraguay in the year 1844, He 
left Brest in December of that year, and arrived at Rio Janeiro at the 
latter end of January, 1845. Hence he proceeded to Santos, which he 
reached after two days’ pleasant navigation among islands of exceeding 
beauty, and which he declares leave far behind them the archipelago so 
boasted by the poets of Greece. Crossing thence the Serra do Mar, 
which follows the capricious outline of the coast, he reached Sao Paulo, 
or, as he calls it, “the old city of the Paulists.” The road to Paraguay 
by the great rivers being closed by the political and military movements 
in which Great Britain in alliance with France was engaged against 
General Rosas, M. Demersay obtained a passage on board the imperial 
squadron bound to Rio Grande. Arrived at Port Allegro, the disagree- 
able intelligence reached him that M. de Castelnau, of whose interesting 
and extensive explorations in Southern America we have previously given 
a detailed account, having been refused admission into Francia’s republic, 
presided over by Lopez, from the north. This did not give much encou- 
ragement to the traveller’s project of endeavouring to penetrate the same 
exclusive country by the south. Add to which, he found that the pro- 
vince of Rio Grande was in a very unsafe condition, for, as he justly 
opined, all civil wars leave behind them cut-purses, who trouble them- 
selves as little with the nationality as with the political opinions of tra- 
vellers, : 

Luckily, however, he made the acquaintance of an Argentine officer 
about to return to the army of Corrientes, and he was enabled to start 
under his protection. The first part of the journey was effected by steam 
up the river Jacuy as far as Rio Pardo, beyond which rapids do not 
permit boats to go. Our traveller had, therefore, to purchase horses and 
organise his equipment at this latter place for land travel. The little 
caravan, he declares, presented a very picturesque and efficient appearance 
on starting from Rio Pardo. The horses and mules which were to act as 
relays, and which cost, the first fifty-four francs and the latter eighty-four 
francs each, went in front, flanked right and left by soldiers under the 
command of the lieutenant in charge of the escort. Behind him came 
two mules, laden with the most indispensable baggage, maps, instru- 
ments, and books.. A Correntine soldier and a servant whom the tra- 
veller had engaged Jed them. ‘The colonel and himself followed behind, 
and the whole procession was closed by a faithful servant, Maurice by 
name, well armed. 

Our traveller spares the reader the detail of all the incidents that 
befel him during his journey of one hundred and twenty-five leagues 
across a province impoverished by long-continued civil wars. 1 hey had 
to sleep in the open air with their saddles for pillows, many a time with- 


* Histoire Physique Economique et Politique du Paraguay et des Etablisse- 
ments des Jésuites. Par L. Alfred Demersay, Chargé d’une Mission Scientifique 
dans l’Amérique Méridionale. Tome I*. Paris: L. Hachette et C’. 
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out supper ; and even when that could be procured, it was, at the utmost, 
“un roti” of sun-dried meat. Arrived at Alegrete the 29th of January, 
M. Demersay learned that M. Bonpland, Humboldt’s old companion, 
and from whom he was anxious to obtain details as to the country he was 
about to visit, was at the old mission of San Borja; and he accordingly 
turned off in that direction, parting from his companion and escort, 
The account of his first interview with the venerable naturalist, since 
dead, is interesting : : 


I had not deemed it necessary to provide myself with those formal letters of 
introduction which are proffered at every step in America, and the garments in 
which I made my appearance were not, it must be admitted, well calculated to 
take their place. It was two o’clock in the afternoon when I found myself at 
the doorway of the modest house which my guide had some tronble in discover- 
ing at the extremity of the village of San Borja. Assailed since early in the 
morning by a violent storm, a diluvial tropical rain had deformed my dress. My 
long and wide boots, soaked with water, fell in spirals on my heels, only rm 9 up 
by a pair of enormous iron spurs purchased in the province of Saint Paul. A 
poncho of English cotton, with bright-coloured bars, like those worn by the 
negroes, but its lustre dimmed by reddish clayey mud, covered my shoulders ; 
and the inevitable sword of the Rio Grandenses kept intruding itself between 
my legs. The general disorder of such an apparel gave me, it must be admitted, 
a little anxiety, and the presence of a French servant, as poorly clad as his 
master, was not calculated to reassure the host to whom I was about to present 
myself. Without the escort also which the Brazilian authorities had placed at 
my disposal, I ran great risks of appearing in the eves of a less indulgent person, 
as a traveller led into these distant countries by motives which might be quite 
foreign to a love of science. A few words, however, sufficed to give quite an- 
other expression to the scrutinising and surprised looks of M. Bonpland, to 
make him acquainted with my projects, and to inform him of the object of my 
visit. ‘The same evening I was at home in his house, and in a few hours we 
had become like friends of twenty years. 


M. Demersay learned from M. Bonpland that General Urquiza, at that 
time in the service of Rosas, before he became his most formidable adver- 
sary, had invaded the province of Corrientes, whilst General Paz, the 
ally of Great Britain and France, had separated his cause from that of 
Governor Madariaga, resigned the command of the troops, and with- 
drawn, with a few Argentine officers, into Paraguay, which, by a com- 
plication only met with in South America and Mexico, waived its jesuitical 
and ultra-Chinese exclusiveness upon this occasion to give an asylum to 
a traitor. He was obliged, under these circumstances, to await the pro- 

ess of events under the shelter of the old naturalist’s roof. The career 
of Bonpland has been one of a very remarkable character, and is not 
generally known. He obtained, on his return from the celebrated journey 
which he performed in the company of Humboldt, the situation of in- 
tendant of the domains of Malmaison and Navarre. Upon the fall of the 
Empire and the loss of his position, he determined upon once more ex- 
ploring the Andes. But arrived at the ancient missions of the Jesuits on 
the left bank of the Parana, he was suddenly seized by the soldiers of 
Doctor Francia, who detained him prisoner for ten years, in spite of royal 
intervention and of the exertions of M. de Chateaubriand, at that time 
minister for foreign affairs. We remember an interpellation, as our allies 
term it, upon the subject at the Academy ; but some one having, in reply 
to a question put, added that M. Bonpland had made his fortune under 
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the jesuitical dictator, who employed the naturalist in turning to advan- 
tage the productive resources of the country, the said “ BN, Ui ag we 
ended in general laughter, not altogether worthy of a learned body, but 
not a little characteristic of French levity. It does not appear, from 
what M. Demersay saw of the old “détenu,” that he was so well off as 
has been represented. 

The route by Itapua remaining closed, M. Demersay made an incur- 
sion to the easterly missions, united to Brazil in the early part of the 
present century. iui of these still possess ruins remarkable for their 
past splendour; the site of others revealed itself only by a confused mass 
of stones, invaded and almost concealed by shrubs and other plants. The 
only inhabitants were a few poor Indians, who still found refuge in the 
colleges of olden time, or dwelt in huts disseminated in the intervals. 
These people, however, respected the churches, where such still remained 
standing. On all sides were misery, solitude, and desolation. The 
ravages of war following upon the double invasion of the undisciplined 
hordes of Artigas, under the leadership of the Indian chief, Andres 
Tacuari, in 1816, those effected by General Rivera in 1828, and the still 
more recent, but not less deplorable, disasters of civil war, had left deep 
and almost ineffaceable traces. 

M. Demersay was once more hospitably entertained by M. Bonpland 
on his return from the privations and fatigues of this excursion. He 
was still more gratified by receiving a letter from M. Pimenta Bueno, 
Brazilian minister at Assumpcion, who had succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission from the first magistrate of the republic of Paraguay, President 
Lopez, for him to enter into those exclusive territories. His way thither 
lay through a country without resources and peopled by marauders, the 
refuse of the enemy’s army. Luckily he had a small military escort, 
and the day that he reached the mission of Itapua, now the town of the 
Incarnation, he forgot alike all past fatigues, privations, and dangers. 
Provided with horses and men by the president, his journey thence to 
Assumpcion, a distance of some two hundred and fifty miles, became 
only, to use his own words, “une promenade un peu longue,” and that 
across a country possessing the liveliest attractions of the unknown. 
Travelling in Paraguay was as safe as in Europe, and men, horses, rest, 
and hospitality were provided at every station. This always at private 
houses, for there does not exist an hostelry in the whole country, and the 
system, however pleasant to the recipient, is not always so much so to the 
donor. At Assumpcion he was received at the house of the Brazilian 
minister, whom he describes as a Paulist, but of liberal and enlightened 
tendencies. He was also presented to Lopez, whose cold, haughty, and 
distrustful manners led him at once to feel the justice of the epithet of 
“ unscrupulous diplomatist,’’ used by Mr. Page, whose account of the 
Grand-Chaco is the best that we possess, better even than that given by 
M. Demersay (‘La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay.” 
London, 1859), although the latter, mainly owing to the materials placed 
at his disposition by M. Bonpland, excels in a minute description of the 
features, resources, and capabilities of Paraguay itself. 

M. Demersay met happily, in the persons of the wife and daughters of 
the president, simple and unpretentious friends, who were kindly disposed 
to initiate him in the manners of a society quite new to him, and in the 
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habits of a primitive world in which civilisation had not yet polished off 
all defects. A M. Leverger, of French origin but in the Brazilian ser- 
vice, had arrived at Assumpcion a few days before M. Demersay, having 
descended first the St. Lawrence and then the Parana all the way from 
Cuyabe, the capital of the vast central province of Mato Grosso, and 
that in two large gun-boats drawing from three to four feet of water. 
Nothing marks more the great capabilities of intercommunication that 
exists in these central regions. The little explored river communication 
of South America, of the affluents of the Negro, the Maranhao, the 
Azara, the Madiera, the Tapagoz, and of a hundred other streams, is 
indeed wondrous, and would, if it were all brought into operation, and 
the banks of their rivers peopled with industrious and thriving popu- 
lations, present a scene that has never been equalled in the past or present 
history of any known region of the globe. There is every reason to 
believe that the water communication of Central South America is nearly 
double in amount to that of the most favoured countries—China, Russia, 
or the United States. 

M. Demersay wished to follow in the footsteps of M. Leverger, whose 
explorations are unfortunately consigned to the “ Archivo Militar” of the 
Brazilian government, and explore the interior. A lucky cireumstance 
came to plead in his favour: the youngest son of the president was taken 
ill, and the malady not yielding to the art of the curanderos of the 
country, M. Demersay was called in, and having effected a cure, it was 
impossible to refuse him what he ambitioned—a passport con auvxilios, 
with full and entire liberty to travel throughout Paraguay—American 
China, as he likes to designate it. 

After several excursions made in the environs of the capital, and one 
or two into the Grand-Chaco, he directed himself on Villa Rica, the 
second city of the republic, whence he penetrated to the missions. Here 
he visited successively the majority of the settlements, and he says that 
the condition of the Indians, without being prosperous, still testifies to 
what it must have been under their founders. The church of Santa Rosa 
is still to be admired for its grandiose aspect and rich ornamentation ; but 
the granitic foundation of that of Jesus, which the missionaries had not 
the time to complete, presents a less pleasing spectacle. It has been the 
fashion to attribute these wondrous works of the Jesuits effected in such 
far-off distant realms to immense riches gathered together in their col- 
leges, and derived from the secret working of veins of gold and silver 
discovered by themselves. But M. Demersay denies this. Nowhere, he 
says, did he see any traces of metallurgical industry—which is not quite 
satisfactory, as these may have been away in the mountain recesses—but 
still he argues, with great plausibility, that these great resources must 
have been derived from a system of cultivation introduced that was mar- 
vellously well adapted to the nature of the soil and to the climate of these 
productive countries, as also from the produce of the labour of skilful 
labourers, attentive to the instructions of superior intelligence. In the 
Brazilian missions the degraded populace are ever busy tumbling down 
the noble old edifices of ancient times, in the search for the riches which 
tradition says the Jesuits buried beneath them. 

Whilst M. Demersay was on the Upper Parana the question of La 
Plata made no progress, and civil war continued to be carried on as un- 
satisfactorily as ever on the borders of that great river of which the death 
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of Solis would appear to have fatally marked the discovery. The activity 
of the agents for an intervention fell powerless before the obstinacy of 
General Rosas, “qui savait le cabinet frangais peu disposé a entrer en 
lutte sérieuse avec lui!” So, after a residence of some months at As- 
sumpcion, and a further excursion to Villa-Rica, wishing to make his 
way back, M. Demersay was obliged to give up the idea of proceeding 
by the open, easy, and rapid way of the Parana, whose navigation was 
closed by order of the governor of Buenos Ayres, and to take the same 
long, tedious, and difficult route by which he had attained the central 
land. The fatigues, privations, and dangers of this journey were, how- 
ever, much detracted from by the society of the Brazilian minister, M. 
Pimenta Bueno, and by a second and last visit made to M. Bonpland at 
San Borga. The veteran naturalist was at that time eighty-four years 
of age. He subsequently died on the 12th of May, 1858, at his farm of 
Santa-Ana, near the Uruguay. His papers and collections have been 
the cause of much controversy between the relatives, the governments of 
the Argentine Confederation and of Corrientes, and the French chargés 
d’affaires in those countries. M. Demersay, who had the means of ac- 
quiring positive information as to the nature of the papers left behind him 
by the aged naturalist, declares that they contain numerous and various 
notes upon the different countries of America which he explored, re- 
searches upon the geological constitution of the provinces of Corrientes 
and Rio Grande du Sud, a vast number of botanical descriptions, obser- 
vations on the preparation of maté, or Paraguay tea, and the cultivation 
of tobacco, researches in the woods of Paraguay, and of the missions, and 
a memoir on the maize of Agua, but no long or continuous work of any 
description. 

M. Demersay only reached Rio Grande after long travel and much 
fatigue, and, arrived there, he obtained a passage in a Sardinian vessel to 
Monte Video. Here he found that Mr. Hood, the British chargé 
d'affaires, acting in the name of his own country and that of M. Def- 
fandis, the representative of France, had failed in his negotiations with 
the “great American,” as General Rosas is called by his partisans. 
Count Walewski had superseded M. Deffandis, but with no better success 
The distinguished diplomatist accordingly ceased to co-operate with his 
British colleague, and not only ceased to co-operate, but actually com- 
menced a series of manceuvres in opposition to him, maintaining the 
blockade of Buenos Ayres, and then arranging for his immediate return 
to France in the same ship that had brought him to La Plata. 

A misadventure awaited our traveller on this great river: wishing to 
embark on board the British packet for Rio Janeiro, he hired a fishing- 
boat for that purpose, at a time when it was blowing a “ pampero,” as 
the heavy gales from the pampas are termed. The frail boat struck upon 
a wreck, and M. Demersay, servant, and the crew of three men, would 
have been infallibly lost had it not been for the gallant crew of a Sar- 
dinian vessel who put off to their assistance. As it was, he had the mor- 
tification of losing all his collections of natural history, besides maps and 
manuscripts. 

As a summary of the labours of M. Demersay and his predecessors, it 
is to be observed that the explorations of recent travellers have brought 
within a more moderate proportion the altitude of the chains of moun- 
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tains and vast plateaux or table-lands, from whence the numerous afflu- 
ents of the Amazon on the one side, and of the Plata on the other, have 
their origin, and which have been much exaggerated by geographers, 
We have always taken great interest in this question, because in such a 
climate it would appear that if ever there was to be a dominant centre of 
civilisation, or the seat of a united South American government, its 
locality would most probably be in the present province of Mato Grosso, 
of which Cuyaba is the present capital. } 

With regard to Paraguay, it is divided into two distinct regions, one 
to the north-east, hilly, and clothed with vast forests (montes); the other 
to the south-east, level or gently undulating, comprised between the 
rivers Paraguay and Parana, and frequently inundated by their floods. 
The uniform level of these plains is interrupted here and there by round 

mounds, or hills, called “lomas,”’ or ‘‘ tierras altas,” which seem as 
if placed there by Providence to save animal life in time of floods. When 
these lomas are continuous they are-called “lomadas.” We have thus in 
Paraguay a transition from the hilly and rocky soil of Brazil—sprung, 
according to geologists, from three different upraisings—and the more 
level plains, or llanos of Grand-Chaco, which are themselves prolonged 
by the pampas of the south. The territory of the missions is mainly 
composed of “campos quebrados,” or undulating plains intersected by 
hilly ranges and valleys, watered by numerous rivulets, which contribute 
largely to its fertility, and render it peculiarly adapted for breeding 
cattle. As to geognostic structure, the soil is composed mainly of feri- 
ferous conglomerates, sandstones, marls, and clays, with vast alluvial 
depressions, and which attach themselves to the so-called tertiary Gua- 
ranian formation of M. d’Orbigny. The lomas are formed of conglo- 
merate. M. Demersay derives the details of this portion of his subject 
from the work of D’Orbigny (“ Fragment d’un Voyage au Centre de 
Amérique Méridionale.” Paris, 1845); from the still more accurate 
work of Reugger (‘Reise nach Paraguay”); and from the work of the 
old but inexhaustible Spanish naturalist Azara. To these he has also 
added some details obtained from the MSS. of M. Bonpland. We must 
not omit to notice the saliferous deposits and gypseous formations common 
to almost all tertiary basins, and the former of which are as important 
in such an inland country to the welfare of the cattle as they are to that 
of man. 

Three magnificent streams—the Paraguay, the Parana, and the 
Uruguay—unite to form the Plata, and the great valleys watered by 
these rivers and their affluents are all comprised between the Cordillera 
of the Andes on the one side, and the Serra do Mar of Brazil on the 
other. The Rio Paraguay is a majestic river, with a gentle current, 
from four hundred to seven hundred yards in width, but at times much 
wider, and from one to seven fathoms in depth. The floods commence 
in February, and attain their maximum in June and July. At that 
epoch reptiles and jaguars seek refuge on floating islands, and are some- 
times carried thus into the midst of the habitations of the people. Seve- 
ral large lakes, as that of Spacarahy, that of Ybera, and the still greater 
lake of the Xarayes—to all of which strange traditions are attached— 
seem to be the permanent residues of these annual inundations. These 
lakes—or rather their marshy shores—are frequented by innumerable 
capybaras. They do not abound in fish, rays with large spines beimg 
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the chief; but, on the other hand, the number of alligators is described 
as prodigious. Aquatic birds also abound ; but, if shot, they are at once 
gobbled up by the alligators. 

The Parana is a more rapid stream than the Paraguay, and it contains 
a much larger body of water. (Paraguay comprises the terri be- 
tween the junction of the two, and it is thus the Mesopotamia of South 
America.) But, on the other hand, it is less regular in its course and 
in the uniformity of its width and depth. It is hence less available for 
navigation, which is further interrupted by rapids and cataracts. The 
Salto Grande, or Guayra, of the Spaniards, and Setequedas, or Seven 
Falls, of the Brazilians, are described as being almost as imposing as 
Niagara. 

Railroads will be for a long time impossible in Paraguay. The periodi- 
cal inundations, impracticable marshes, and the paucity of population 
and means, are so many obstacles that will require time to remove. 
Hence must the country look chiefly to the navigability of its rivers for 
means of progress. Leverger, we have seen, has navigated the Paraguay 
from Cuyaba, the actual capital of the superb gold and diamond regions 
of Mato Grosso, to Assumpcion, and British, French, and United States 
steamers have navigated on the other side from the ocean to the capital 
of Paraguay. In the present day, tug-boats are being constructed at 
the same city, with English engines, to aid in the navigation of the river. 
The United States steamer, Water Witch, drawing little water, was en- 
abled to ascend as far as Corumba (lat. 19° 0’ 8"). The navigation is 
not without its dangers; besides shoals and rapids, the great aquatic 
serpents of the country (curiyus of the Guaranis) get on board by means 
of the rudder or any other available projection, and if the crew should 
land, precautions must be taken against the black jaguars, which will 
attack a whole boat’s crew, pursue boats, and never retreat before a body 
of men, but always select one as a victim, and eat him even in the pre- 
sence of the others. 

This leads us to thoughts of natural history—always a pleasant theme 
—in little, unknown, unexplored woody and marshy regions, where 
nature luxuriates most, not at the expense, but to the exclusion of art. 
A missionary of olden time, on first beholding these majestic virgin 
forests, is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ What a sermon there is in these 
forests!” That missionary, who, like our national poet, found sermons 
in stones, had more religion in him than that hotbed civilisation which 
can find no faith save in man-built temples. 

With one word (says M. Demersay, quoting the author of “ Scénes de la 
Nature sous les Tropiques”), he endeavoured to make their sublime beauty com- 

rehensible; with one word, in fact, for whosoever has any reminiscences, he 
episted those immense arches formed by the vignaticos, uniting their robust 
branches at an elevation of eighty feet, just as the ogives of our cathedrals in- 
terlace in grandiose regularity. With one single word, he depicted those green 
lianes, or climbers, which encompass with their immense folds some old trunk 
of sapoucaya (Lecythis ollaria), just as a huge serpent would hold itself motion- 
less, as the serpent of the Hebrews attached to its brazen column. With one 
word, again, did he depict those aloes, cupolas of the temple, which open at the 
extremity of the jaquetibas their immense green calices, ready to receive the 
dews of heaven; and those candelabras of cactuses, dressed out with a great 
red flower, like a solitary fire often lit up by an equally solitary sunbeam; and 
then, again, those garlands of epidendrum, that swing themselves with the pass- 
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ing breeze, and go forth from the solitude of the forest to adorn the real temple, 
and, in combination with bignonias, to form ephemeral groups of beauty Sis” 
persed in a thousand festoons. That word spoke of the majestic voice 
of the guariba, whose silence is interrupted at eve, and prolongs itself like 
the pastmody of a choir; whilst the ferrador, ejaculating its sonorous cry at 
intervals, imitates the vibrating sound that announces the hours in our cathe- 


drals. 

Paraguay, in the character of its flora and the extent of its forests, 
makes a kind of transition between the great plains of the south and the 
vast forest region of the basin of the Amazons. Thus, to the north, 
almost uninterrupted forests prolong themselves into those of Mato 
Grosso. Southwards these alternate with savannahs, covered with tall 
grasses, and dotted with palm-trees. Still further to the south, the 
plains present no virgin forests save in the vicinity of the rivers, and the 
course of the Parana, and of the Uruguay, and of their affluents, are 
marked by narrow bands of luxuriant vegetation, pursuing a zig-zag 
direction across a desert of grass. 

The woods, economically speaking, of Paraguay possess certain general 
characters which distinguish them from those of Europe, and which belong 
also to the woods of Brazil and Guyana. They are very compact, of con- 
siderable specific gravity, and do not float. They burn with difficulty; 
but, on the other Land they possess a remarkable solidity, and last a very 
long time. Hence these woods are invaluable in building, as also in the 
construction of ships. Azara declares that vessels built of Paraguay wood 
will last three times as long as any others, and that without the help of 
tar, the use of which is almost unknown. They take an admirable polish, 
are of various colours, and are as well adapted for ornamental as for useful 
purposes. The chief of these woods are the tatane, cedro (cedrela), lapacho, 
algarobo, urundey, ybyraro, quebrahacho, timbo, curupay, espinello, an 
incienso, besides many others. 

With regard to climate, it is impossible to distinguish four seasons in 
Paraguay. There are only two—summer and winter. It is warm when the 
wind blows from the north, cooler when it blows from the south. Gene- 
rally speaking, the climate is hot and dry, but it is also at times too dry 
or too wet. June, July, aud August constitute the coldest months. The 
sky is remarkably clear and beautiful. The length of the days and nights 
is nearly equal. There is only a difference in this respect of three hours 
between winter and summer. 

The fauna of Paraguay passes in the north into that of the equinoctial 
zone, in the south into that of the pampas and Ilanos, and in the east into 
that of the rocky districts of Brazil. M. Demersay, following out the 
views entertained by the naturalist Agassiz, and the leading American 
ethnologists, as Nott and Gliddon, Usher and Morton, but which are as 
old as the times of Lord Kaimes, Monboddo, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Bery St. Vincent, endeavours to establish a connexion between the local 
faunas and the types of men. Thus, he says, the autochthone, or abo- 
riginal Guaranian race, occupies a large portion of Brazil, and in that vast 
extent the fauna preserves the same characters; but the details by which 
such’a high generalisation is arrived at are by no means satisfactorily esta- 
blished. , 

There are only three kinds of monkeys in Paraguay, but the number 
of individuals is very great. Morning and evening, or on the approach 
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of a storm, the most frightful howlings may be heard in the forests, 
Margraff declares that the carayas, or guaribas, assemble in a circle 
round a chief, who gives the burden of the psalmody, and that the others 
join in chorus. The black, dry, parchment-like flesh of the monkey tribe 
constitutes the favourite food of the Indians. 

If we are to believe M. Demersay, the feline tribe are peculiarly 
ferocious and formidable in Paraguay. He declares that the yellow jaguar 
equals in size the tiger of Bengal. It is said to know no fear, and what- 
ever may be the number of men that come in its way, it takes one of them, 
and begins to eat hini without even taking the trouble to kill him! This, 
however, from Azara; but the Prince de Neuwied, Lacordaire, Gaetano, 
Osculate, and other naturalists, confirm to a certain extent this sanguinary 
reputation of the jaguar. We quite agree with M. Demersay, that it is 
almost impossible to believe with Cuvier that the black jaguar is merel 
an accidental variety of his yellow congener. The guazuara puma, or wa 
jaguar, is now rare in Paraguay. M. Demersay declares that he confirmed, 
by personal observation, the statement made by Azara, that the aguara, 
or native wolf or wild dog, is troubled with helminths in the kidneys, 
and which has given rise to a popular idea that its body contains vipers. 

Agoutis (Chloromys), paccas (Celogenys), cabiais (Hydrocherus)— 
capivaras of the Spaniards—and apereas (Cavia), are met with in numbers 
in the woods, and on the borders of rivers, lakes, and lagoons. The 
armour-clad dasypides are also common, as are also ant-eaters, throughout 
the country. The former are roasted in their shells, and said to be very 
good to eat. The tapir, the largest quadruped in South America, is not 
common in Paraguay, nor does it appear south of La Plata. Pecaris, 
on the other hand, abound. There are a few deer, and the two species of 
didelphis represent the marsupials. 

We noticed, in an account given, now some time back, of M. de 
Castelnau’s great work on South America, the existence of such vast 
numbers of small but extremely voracious fish in the affluents of the 
Amazon, as to render it utterly impossible for man or animal to venture 
into the waters. In fact, accidental or intentional immersion is, in places, 
followed by instantaneous destruction by these innumerable little river 
sharks. M. Demersay notices the existence of the same fish—palomatas 
—in Paraguay. He says they abound most where the currents are rapid, 
their bite is as sharp as if inflicted by a razor, and their voracity so great 
that they all rush at once upon a bather wounded by one of themselves. 
Their teeth are used by the Indian women for scissors. The same 
carnivorous instincts are likewise attributed to the devil-fish, or piranha, 
so common in the Rio San Francisco, and the terror of bathers. 

The most formidable insect in Paraguay is the so-called garrapato—the 
pucaruro of the Amazons, and ixodes of naturalists. This insect commits 
such ravages amongst cattle and horses, as almost utterly to ery ve the 
race. In 1836 the epidemic was followed by the most fearful conse- 
quences, and the evil was increased by the foolish and cruel steps adopted 
by Dr. Francia to put a stop to it, and which consisted in sending forth 
troops of soldiers, with orders to destroy every animal they could find that 
was afflicted with the disease. M. Demersay was assured that within a 
space of ten years the garrapatos had caused the death of two hundred 
thousand horses, and two millions of cattle. 

Paraguay is peopled by three races, differing widely in their origin, 


































































































462 Paraguay. 
their physiological characters, their aptitudes, and instincts. The Guara- 
nian race, in which the ethnologist finds more than one trace of Mon- 
golian descent, autochthone or aboriginal, and mistress of the soil at the 
time of discovery, constitutes the most important of these elements ; next 
comes the Latin, or conquering race, issued forth from Spain; and last the 
negro race, imported from Africa. It is more easy to imagine the infinite 
number of degrees of admixture of blood that have sprung from these 
three varieties of the human race living in contact for now several cen- 
turies, than to describe them. Considered in a general point of view, the 
existing population is composed of hordes of independent Indians (Zndios 
bravos), subjected Indians, métis of all degrees of the European and 
Indian race, negroes, coloured descendants of negro-Europear 2nd negro- 
Indian origin; and lastly whites, for the most part Creoles, or the offspring 
of the intercourse of the conquering race with Indians mainly, at a re- 
mote period. Individuals, sprung from the admixture of negro and Indian 
blood, are called “Zambos.” The blood of the intrepid adventurers who 
issued forth from the Iberian peninsula to follow in the footsteps of 
Sebastian Cabot, Ayolas, and Alvar Nuiiez (Cabeca de Vaca), is now 
rarely, if ever, to be met with uncontaminated. When the conquering 
race first ascended the Plata and its tributaries, they found the eountry 
occupied by the numerous and powerful race of the Guaranians. These 
people were subjected, mainly owing to the want of a common bond of 
union among themselves, and the subjection was strengthened by inter- 
marriages, especially promoted by Martinez de Irala, as also by religious 
influences. Hence, whilst at Buenos Ayres, Rio Janeiro, and other coast 
cities, the conquering race upheld their purity, they became absorbed 
into the aboriginal races in the interior. The system of recognising the 
descendants of these mixed marriages as Spaniards, here as elsewhere, in 
the New World, did more to create a new people and extend colonisation 
than could have been effected in centuries, if indeed it could ever have 
been effected at all, by the Latin race alone. 

Such is the point of departure of the population of Paraguay, which 
preserves the imprint of its maternal origin deeply engraved. The Ame- 
rican races lend themselves, it is well known, to such a transition much 
easier than the negro, whose woolly hair, big lips, and other peculiarities, 
may be traced to the fifth generation ; but the Indian type, if not re- 
newed, will become obliterated in the third. So also it is with the 
Indian type; if unleavened by subsequent European alliances, it will re- 
sume a dominant aboriginal character by the third or fourth generation. 
In Paraguay the Indian element predominates, and the race of the eon- 
quered has imposed its language and its habits on the conquerors. It 
has been further justly remarked that it is the characteristic of colonies 
of Latin origin to present numerous grades of admixture of the conquer- 
ing nations with the conquered, whilst the Anglo-Saxon race preserves 
itself far more pure, whether in North America, India, Australia, or any 
other colonial settlement. (Benjamin Poncel: “ Des Emigrations Euro- 
péennes dans |’ Amérique du Sud,” p. 22. Paris, 1856.) : 

Viewed in this relation, the conquering race may be said to dominate 
in North America, to be numerically greater in Brazil, and to have been 
absorbed in the native blood in Paraguay. 

The Guaranis of Paraguay were designated in the earliest Jesuit 
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manuscripts as Caraibs, Carios, or Carious. There were many tribes of 
this race both in Paraguay and in Brazil, and the independent Guaranis 
have still their national tribe names of Caayguas or Cayuas, Carimas, 
Tarumas, and Guayaquiles in Paraguay. The independent Bugres of 
Brazil, and the Parecis and Guatos of Mato Grosso, are also said to be of 
the Guaranian race, the most numerous of all the various races of the 
South American continent. The Guarani—a dialect of the Tupi, or 
lingoa geral—was spoken over all Brazil, and even on the Amazons. 
De Humboldt traced it in olden time to the Orenooko. D’Orbigny has 
traced the Caribs of the Caribbean Islands to the same source. The 
Chiriguanos of the Bolivian Andes are historically known to be Gua- 
ranians ; the Guarayos (guara, tribe, and yu, yellow) of the Bolivian 
forests; and the Sirionos of Moxos are also all ‘“‘ Guaranians,” or “ war- 
riors,” according to the generally accepted etymology of the word. 

The few remaining independent Guaranis live in the impenetrable 
forests in the north-east of Paraguay. They are generally designated as 
Montesses, or woodmen, but they have also especial names of tribes, 
They come out of their forests sometimes to barter with the Paraguayans, 
but rarely. It is impossible to ascertain what are their numbers. The 
two explorers most familiar with Paraguay, Azara and Reugger, have 
not attempted even to estimate it, and M. Demersay has wisely followed 
their example of discretion, Besides the independent Guaranians, there 
exist other races of Indians remarkable for their noble stature and pro- 
portions, more particularly the Payaguas on the Rio Paraguay, the long- 
time dreaded enemies of the Spaniards. M. Demersay agrees wi 
D’Orbigny in classifying this fine race of men as Pampean, or of the 
plains. They are mainly remarkable for their height, which exeeeds 
that of almost any other nation on the face of the earth, even that of the 
Patagonians. The mean height of the men is in French measure ] métre 
78 centimétres 1 millimetre, whereas the average height of recruits in 
France is, as a matter of comparison, 1 métre 682 millimétres. Even the 
mean of the women of the Pampas is 1 métre 58 centimetres, almost 
equal to the average French soldiery. The Payaguas, who live chiefly 
in canoes, have the muscles of the‘arms and chest largely developed, but 
they are never fat. Their colour is olive-brown, without the yellowish 
Mongolian hue of the Guaranis. Their fine heads are covered with 
abundant long curly hair. 

It is to be remarked that many of these tribes of independent Indians 
are gradually parting with their more savage habits, as more especially 
the practice of wearing the barbote, a piece of wood or tembeta of gum, 
inserted in a hole in the lower lip. Such practices are now scarcely to 
be met with, except among the Botocondos of Brazil and the Lenguas of 
the Grand-Chaco. It is now little more than three centuries ago (June 
9, 1536) that the’ Pope Paul III. promulgated, at the solicitation of 
the Jesuit missionaries, a bull of great celebrity, determining that the 
aborigines were not of the race of uran-utans or gorilli, but really 
human beings. It is lucky that the pope of that day was so far en- 
lightened, for if not, instead of discussing in the present day whether the 
Paraguayans are descendants on the maternal side of Mongols or Poly- 
nesians, we should be still inquiring whether or not they are the haughty 
and exclusive offspring of satyrs of the woods. 
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LORD MACAULAY AS A TRANSLATOR. 


To give the poetry of one nation to the literature of another by means 
of a metrical version is, at best, but a futile attempt at producing an 
impression which it is impossible to convey. In every language poetry 
depends as much upon “words that burn” as upon “ thoughts that 
breathe.” We would not be too fanciful in our illustrations, but the pro- 
cess of translation seems like handling, 

With defacing fingers, 


the bloom of a grape, or the feathery gold upon the wing of a butterfly. 

Our early letter-writer Howel uses the more homely simile of “ the 
wrong side of a Turkey carpet—full of thrums and knots, and nothing so 
even as the right side;” and Dryden, in one of his prefaces, tells us to 
the effect that an author would not be pursued so closely by a translator 
as that he should hurt him by his too near approach. This is especially 
applicable to poetry. For, after all, what is poetry? In imagination, 
and feeling, or in the vivid description of external objects, in what respect 
does it differ from impassioned oratory, or elevated prose—from passages 
of Burke, or Canning, or Macaulay? Cobbett defined it as something 
written in lines; and he was not very far from the mark. Its highest 
attributes are not peculiar to itself. Its distinctive quality is merely an 
artificial arrangement of words, and their happy choice both as parts of 
such arrangement, and as new and striking in themselves; and the effect 
of these cannot be transferred. The attempt must, in most cases, be in- 
jurious to character and expression. It deprives the poet of the graces of 
his own versification; and his thoughts are cramped and distorted by sub- 
jecting them to the rhyme or rhythm of another. 

There may be exceptions, but, generally speaking, a more exact notion 
of the originals is conveyed by such prose translations as Mr. Hayward’s 
Faust, or the Ariosto printed many years since by Mr. Johnson, of Lan- 
caster, than by most of our metrical versions. The most popular we 
ow are the freest. It is scarcely necessary to name such instances as 

ope’s Homer, Dr. Johnson’s Tenth Satire of Juvenal, or the Anacreon 
of Moore; or, as a later example, the volume of translated Odes of 
Horace, by Mr. Martin: an attempt so favourably received as to give 
the promise at least of a similar, if not of as extensive a popularity. Of 
these also the freest are the most praised. We may take, as a proof, the 
Ode to Lydia, which, though it has often been quoted, we will again 
transcribe : 
Swains in numbers 
Break your slumbers, 
Saucy Lyp1a, now but seldom, 
Ay, though at your casement nightly, 
Tapping loudly, tapping lightly, 
By the dozen once ye held them. 
Ever turning, 
Night and morning, 
Swung your door upon its hinges ; 
Now from dawn till evening’s closing, 
Lone and desolate reposing, 
Not a soul its rest infringes. 
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Serenaders, 
Sweet invaders, 

Scanter grow, and daily scanter, 
Singing “ Lydia, art thou sleeping? 
Lonely watch thy love is keeping! 

Wake, oh wake, thou dear enchanter !” 


Lorn and faded, 
* You, as they did, 

Woo, and in your turn are slighted; 
Worn and torn by passion’s fret, 
You the pitiless coquette, 

Waste by fires yourself have lighted. 


Late relenting, 

Left lamenting— 
Withered leaves strew wintry brooks ! 

Ivy garlands greenly darkling, 

Myrtles brown with dewdrops sparkling, 
Best beseem youth’s glowing looks! 


With the exception of the last stanza, which, as Lord Byron said of 
Campbell’s, is twisted to a phrase of some obscurity, such may be sup- 
posed to be what Horace might have written had he lived in clubs and 
chambers during the gentle reign of Queen Victoria ; but it is not as he 
wrote at Rome in the reign of Augustus. It has his grace without his 
grossness : its raillery is not so savage. There is nothing here like the 
matres equorum and jecur ulcerosum of the original ; the satire is re- 
fined without being weakened: and it would have been less beautiful had 
it been less free. 

We know that we are treading upon beaten ground, but we have an 
object in re-entering it. 

Amongst the remains of Lord Macaulay which have just been pub- 
lished,* is the translation of an ode by Filicaia on the “ Deliverance of 
Vienna.” It was originally given—we cannot exactly say to the world, 
though to something more than the world of Sterne’s midwife—for it 
was given, a full generation since, to the world of an extensive provincial 
neighbourhood in a small volume of Original Contributions printed at 
Liverpool; and, till now, it has scarcely been known beyond the circle in 
which it first appeared. 

As far as we are aware, it is almost the only translated piece by our 
great historian that we possess; and, in its execution, it is an additional 
proof that a free sketch forms the most agreeable likeness, if not the 
most exact. We have yet to discover the art of applying photography to 
thought. 

Of its subject—in these days of competitive examination, when every- 
body is expected to have everything at his finger-ends—it is scarcely 
necessary to say a word. There is nothing so monotonous as history. 
Some master-mind appears, from time to time,.to throw the world into 
confusion, and the incidents of each career are much alike, except in name 
and locality. In the instance before us the perturbing spirit was the 
Grand Monarque, who was magnificently devoting himself 





* The Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay. Two Vols. Longman and 
Co. 1860. 
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' to stir up 
Convulsions and heats in the bowels of Hurope ; 


and every crowned head was trembling for the safety of its dominions. 
Austria, as usual, had its own peculiar difficulties arising out of the mis- 
overnment of its dependencies. The Hungarians thought themselves 
fi used, and had joined the “malignant and the turbaned Turk ”’ in be- 
ieging Vienna. The emperor had quitted his capital, which had to 
— the best defence it could with the troops he left behind him; and 
though they were sufficiently numerous, Vienna would probably have 
fallen before the fury of the invading infidels if it had not been for the 
timely appearance of the Poles under Sobieski. 
It was this memorable event that inspired the spirited verses of Filicaia, 
to which Macaulay has done ample justice in one of his finest lyrics. 
Opening as a Hymn of praise to the “Great Gop to whom revenge 
—— He is described, in His resistless might, as scattering the pagan 
ost : 
He smote the haughty race 
Of unbelieving Thrace, 
And turned their rage to fear, their pride to shame. 
He looked in wrath from high, 
Upon their vast array ; 
And, in the twinkling of an eye, 
Tambour, and trump, and battle-cry, 
And steeds and turbaned infantry, 
Passed like a dream away. 


The more remote effects of their defeat are described as follows; to the 
words in italics we shall afterwards refer : 


What terror seized the fiends obscene of Nile ! 
How wildly, in his place of doom beneath, 
Arabia’s lying prophet guashed his teeth, 

And cursed his blighted hopes and wasted guile ! 

When, at the bidding of Thy sovereign might, 
Flew on their destined path 
Thy messengers of wrath, 
iding on storms and wrapped in deepest night. 
The Phthian mountains* saw, 

And quaked with mystic awe : 

The proud Sultana of the Straights bowed down 

Her jewelled neck and her embattled crown. 

The miscreants as they raised their eyes, 

Glaring defiance on Thy skies, 

Saw ame winds and clouds display 
The terrors of their black array ;— 

Saw each portentous star 

Whose fiery aspect turned of yore to flight 

The iron chariots of the Canaanite 
Gird its bright harness for a deadlier war. 


Then, after exclaiming, 


Be all the glory to Thy name divine! 
The swords were ours; the arm, O Lord, was Thine! 





* « Phthian mountains” may seem rather too scholastic a rendering of “ Pelio ed 
Osea,” which would themselves have equally filled the verse. 















































he continues : 


Therefore to Thee, beneath whose footstool wait 
The powers which erring man calls Chance and Fate, 


Lord Macaulay as a Translator. 


To Thee who hast laid low 
The pride of Europe’s foe, 

And taught Byzantium’s sullen lords to fear, 

I pour my spirit out 
‘ Ina triumphant shout, 

And call all ages and all lands to hear. 
Thou who evermore endurest, 
Loftiest, mightiest, wisest, purest, 
Thou whose will destroys or saves, 
Dread of tyrants, hope of slaves, 
The wreath of glory is from Thee 
And the red sword of victory. 


And the poem closes with a burst of grateful exultation : 


Close on their rear the loud uproar 

Of fierce pursuit from Ister’s shore 
Comes pealing on the wind ; 

The Rab’s wild waters are before, 
The Christian sword behind. 

Sons of perdition, speed your flight. 
No earthly spear is in the rest ; 

No earthly champion leads to fight 
The warriors of the West. 

The Lord of Hosts asserts his old renown, 


Scatters, and smites, and slays, and tramples down. 


Fast, fast, beyond what mortal tongue can say, 
Or mortal faney dream, 
He rushes on His prey:— 
Till, with the terrors of the wondrous theme 
Bewildered and appalled, I cease to sing, 


And close my dazzled eye, and rest my wearied wing. 


the second of these extracts. 


Now there can be little doubt that the hundred and seventy-eight lines 
from which these extracts are taken, form a very fine poem in themselves; 
but a question will arise as to how far we are to attribute their beauties 
to Filicaia. We will not weary the reader with an examination of the 
whole : the original is easily accessible ; and we will confine ourselves to 
The following is the Italian :* 


Qual corse giel per lV ossa 

All Arabo Profeta, e al sozzo Anubi, 
Quando lampia tua possa 

Tutte fe scender le sue furie ultrict 
julle penne de i venti, e sulle nubi! 


L’or 
Chink 


B 


liose cervici 


izzanzio, e tremd Pelio, ed Ossa ; 


E le squadre rubelle, 

Al ciel rivolta la superba fronte, 

Videro starsi a fronte 

Coll’ areo teso i uembi, e le procelile, 

E guerreggiar le Stelle 

Di quell’ acciar vestite, onde s’armaro 
Quel di, che contro a i Cananei pugnaro. 





* Ed. Firenze, 1707. 
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And of these the only translated words are those printed in italics ; while, 
on the other hand, the words so printed in our extract from Lord Macau- 
lay, which give most of its force and beauty to the stanza, are entirely 
his. It is quite clear, therefore, that, by him, the dictum of Roscommon, 
that “‘’tis much safer to Jeave out than add,” was entirely disregarded ; 
for he freely did both. It was one of the qualities of his mind. Whether 
as translator or critic, he seized upon the subject before him as its master. 
From what he calls “‘ big bad’’ volumes, he gave us those biographies of 
Chive and Warren Hastings which it is almost needless to name, and 
would be mere repetition to praise. The translation of Filicaia is in 
the same spirit: he is “no longer his interpreter,” but his better self ; 
giving to the lofty feelings of the Italian a vigour and beauty of his 
own. 

In a short translation from the French of Arnault there is the same 
freedom. The lines 


De ta tige détachée, 
Pauvre feuille desséchée, 
Ov vas-tu ? 


Je vais ot: le vent me méne, 
Sans me plaindre ou m’effrayer, 
Je vais ou va toute chose, 

Ou va la feuille de rose, 

Et la feuille de laurier— 


Macaulay renders thus : 


Thou poor leaf, so sere and frail, 
— of every wanton gale, 

hence and whither dost thou fly, 
Through this bleak autumnal sky ? 


Wheresoe’er the wind is blowing, 
Nothing caring, nothing knowing : 
Thither go I, whither goes 
Glory’s laurel, Beauty’s rose. 


Amongst the other pieces in verse which are now collected, there is a 
noble ballad on the Battle of Naseby; and a very graceful love-song— 
though the latter is somewhat injured in its effect by the equivocal use of 
the term “ Madonna.” 

It is not our intention, at present, to notice the remaining contents of 
these volumes. They are carefully and judiciously edited ; and comprise, 
in addition to the biographies reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, some contributions to the Edinburgh Review, which were omitted, 
for reasons stated in the preface, in the former collection of his Essays ; 
and also his earlier contributions to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. One 
or two of them are certainly unworthy of his name. Of the “ Dialogue 
between Milton and Cowley,” we are told that “‘he spoke, many years 
after its publication, as that one of his works which he remembered with 
most satisfaction,” and it justifies his own estimate ; but such pieces as 
the “ Account of the Great Lawsuit’’—though it sometimes slightly 
reminds us of Swift,—and more especially the ‘ Prophetic Account of a 
Grand National Epic Poem,” might have been omitted with advantage. 

















Lucile. 469 
There are few of the republished biographies of greater value than his 
masterly estimate of the character of Pitt, to whose high qualities he 
seems always to have done justice with an enthusiasm scarcely recon- 
cilable with his feelings as a Whig. In one of his earliest attempts in 
verse, he calls upon “ Britain”’ to 





Remember the man who, in sorrow and danger, 
. Preserved her to conquer, and saved her to save ; 


and, nearly half a century later, his feelings were unchanged. 

Taken altogether—both for their own value, and as illustrating his 
mental development—these volumes are an acceptable addition to his 
works; and we may regard them as “stones cast upon the cairn of a 
great and lamented chief.” 








LUCILE.* 


WERE it not impertinent to speculate on this author’s motive in as- 
suming a pseudonym—for such an assumption on his part, we assume on 
ours—we should conjecture it to be, an honourable desire of doing no 
discredit to a family name so distinguished in the world of letters. Let 
me be recognised as a not unworthy representative of that name, we can 
suppose him to have said to himself, before I write it in full on any title- 
page of mine. Let me approve myself strong enough and skilled enough 
to bend my father’s bow, before I go abroad under his patronymic.— 
Some such motive we may conjecture to have been the meaning of 
‘“‘Owen Meredith” on the title-page of “Clytemnestra.” But then we 
are at fault. For that volume contained poems, ‘The Earl’s Return” 
for instance, that rendered any further masquing superfluous. The next 
volume, “The Wanderer,” more than redeemed the pledge given by the 
first. And now comes a third, richer in a variety of ways, than either of 
its forerunners—though not without the faults incidental to, if not cha- 
racteristic of, so affluent a poetic nature—and still the author writes 
himself Owen Meredith, and thereby, at this stage of an advanced pro- 
gress, when widely and unequivocally recognised as a true minstrel, seems 
to prove our conjecture futile and beside the mark. But what business 
have we with any man’s exquisite reasons? We are committing, in 
effect, the very sin we hinted at on hypothesis—that of impertinence, 
though (let us hope) in the grammatical only, not the conventional sense 
of that term. 

At the first glimpse of “ Lucile” we fancied a second copy of “ Aurora 
Leigh” had arrived by mistake—the outward semblance, the “ getting- 





* By Owen Meredith, Author of “The Wanderer,” “ Clytemnestra,” &c 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1860. 























































470 Lucile. 


” was so very like. Nor did the first glance into the interior efface 

resemblance. Like Mrs. Browning’s latter-day epic, “ Lucile” is a 
modern metrical romance, or rather a versified novel, and deals freely and 
forcibly with the current issues of social and individual life. It is even 
more easy-going and jaunty in its colloquial slap-dash than the other. 
This effect is rendered the more palpable by the metre which is selected, 
not too happily, we think, for so long a work. Twelve cantos of canter, 
without once subsiding into a trot, much less into a walking pace, are and 
must be trying to the reader, whatever they may have been to the writer. 
Canter is surely a fair description of the movement of such lines as— 






































Now in May Fair, of course—in the fair month of May*— 
When all things in abundance make London so gay ; 

When street-strawberries are sold, piled in pottles like sheaves, 
And young ladies are sold for the strawberry-leaves ;+ 

When cards, invitations, and three-corner’d notes 

Fly about like white butterflies—gay little motes 

In the sunbeam of Fashion; and even Blue Books 

Take a heavy-wing’d flight, and grow busy as rooks, &c. 


In his Dedication “To My Father,’’ the writer speaks of himself as 
abandoning in this poem those forms of verse with which he had most 
familiarised his thoughts, and as endeavouring to follow a path on which 
he could discover no footprints before him, either to guide or to warn. 
The enterprising novelty of the essay may have been one of its main 
attractions to the adventurer; but we are bound to confess that, admi- 
rably as this type of versification embodies certain of his moods, and 
harmoniously as it expresses some of his conceptions and reflections, it is 
felt at times to be exceptionable and not i’ the vein—out of time, as a 
musician would say ;—out of place; occasionally, too, out of breath. At 
the same time we cannot but own the surprising mastery the poet dis- 
plays over the plastic potentialities of this metre—the fluent, flexible uses 
to which he turns it, from grave to gay, from lively to severe—whether 
in ous description of sunset among the mountains, or trivial record 
of oir badinage—whether in some impassioned outburst of irrepres- 
sible anguish, or some sarcastic photograph of matter-of-fact manhood. 
Such essential variety under the constraints of a form so apparently 
monotonous, it is a rare triumph to have achieved. 

Into the story of Lucile we do not propose to enter. Suffice it here to 





* By the way, our author has a fondness for this sort of play upon words, 
which constitutes, we may suy, one of his minor mannerisms. Thus Matilda is 


described (p. 22) 

“ As airy and blithe as a blithe bird in air.” 
So again this couplet, at p. 32, of one who 

“ Resigning the power he lack’d power to support, 

Turns his back upon courts, with a sneer at the court.” 

Or again, p. 166, of the bliss 

“ Which his science divine seem’d divinely to miss.” 
Or, p. 211, of one blest 

“With a pretty young wife, and a pretty full purse.” 

+ Another instance of the jeux-de-mots just indicated. 
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intimate the conclusion, which bears witness to the nature of her mission, 
the mission of genius on earth—viz., 
To uplift, 

Purify, and confirm by its own gracious gift, 

The world, in despite of the world’s dull endeavours 

To degrade, and drag down, and oppose it for ever. 

The mission of genius: to watch, and to wait, 

To-renew, to redeem, and to regenerate. 

The mission of woman on earth! to give birth 

To the mercy of Heaven descending on earth. 

The mission of woman: permitted to bruise 

The head of the serpent, and sweetly infuse, 

Through the sorrow and sin of earth’s register’d curse, 

The blessing which mitigates all: born to nurse, 

And to soothe, and to solace, to help and to heal 

The sick world that leans on her. This was Lucile. (p. 359.) 


Her portrait is painted, under several aspects, in colours of the richest,— 
see pp. 13, 45, 69, 81, &c. That of the English beauty, Miss Darcy, 
is equally artistic and graceful in its way. Lord Alfred and the Duc de 
Luvois are, each of them, elaborate studies of character, and portra ed 
with not less delicacy of detail than breadth of outline. Sw Ridley 
Mac Nab is a bit of ugly real life, a hardly caricatured contemporary of 
Sir John Dean Paul and the “religious world’’ that banks withhim, We 
have incidental sketches, too, such as these of 


—a lad ressively fat, 
Who, fierce as a female in ae sat | 
By another that looked like a needle, all steel 
And tenuity—“ Luvois will marry Lucile ?” 
The needle seem’d jerk’d by a virulent twitch, 
As though it were bent upon driving a stitch 
Thro’ somebody’s character,— 


and so on. That the author can be trenchant in satire, bitter in invec- 
tive, vehement in denunciation, his readers know of old; nor will he let 
them forget it in his present volume. Irony, as ever, is one of his plea- 
sant playthings, which he hardly knows how to let go, when once (as so 
frequently) the humour is on him. But he can be myers in earnest as 
well, and sometimes verges on the mystical, and even loses his way in the 
dim religious obscure. In exuberant opulence of the descriptive faculty 
—with its word-painting prowess so vigorously developed—his verses 
are as markworthy as ever; from their scattered side-scene glimpses 
might be composed a panorama of the picturesque. Still, we are per- 
suaded his best poem remains to be written ; and it will be none the worse 
for not being written too soon. His facility is manifestly something 

rodigious ; nor is it of the sort of facility called fatal ; but it will serve 
its master all the more effectively if, as Prospero did to Ariel, he hold it 
;n sovran sway, and bind it to do his higher behests. 
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THE STATE OF LUNACY.* 


To expound the “state of lunacy,” would appear, at the first blush, a 
task of no small magnitude. But when we come to understand that by 
such an exposition it is not meant to unfold the new phases of mental 
aberration induced by the evolution of time and conditions of humanity, 
or by the incidents of the day, as exemplified in High Church eestatics 
and Low Church obstinacy, in budget and treaty vagaries, in Turco- 
Russian antipathies, Hungarian aspirations, Austrian malversations, 
Schleswig-Holstein perplexities, Italian frenzies and Napoleonic enigmas, 
but simply to treat of the existing state of the provisions for the insane, 
and the enactments of the Legislature for the protecticn of those so 
sorely afflicted, we feel that the field of inquiry becomes more limited, 
and the chances of arriving at a few sane conclusions is very much in- 
creased. 

There are many difficulties in the way of arriving at a correct know- 
ledge of the number of insane in this our country alone, and which 
combine to render official returns imperfect. The number of unreported 
“ private” lunatics, criminal lunatics in prison, and the fact that pauper 
lunatics are not all enumeratéd in official returns, all contribute to these 
difficulties, but taking all these into estimation, Dr. Arlidge says the 
figures stood thus on the Ist of January, 1858: 








Pauper. Private. Total. 
In asylums and licensed houses . 17,572 4738 22.310 
RS  Srntoe lie cles « | MEO) Diiheawale 6,947 
With friends, or elsewhere . .. 8,000 2000 10,000 
In prisons, vagrants, &c. . . . ae 300 
32,819 6738 39,557 


Dr. Arlidge estimates the annual gross increase of lunatics at 1600 per 
annum ; hence, on the 1st of January, 1859, there would be 41,157, and 
on the Ist of January of the present year some 42,757, or nigh 42,000 
—in round numbers, for many must die off—persons of unsound mind, or 
to employ the legal phraseology, lunatics and idiots. ‘“ It perhaps should 
be explained,” Dr. Arlidge adds, ‘‘and more particularly with reference 
to those detained in workhouses, or supported by their parishes at their 
own houses, that, besides idiots, or those congenitally deficient, a very 
large proportion of them is composed of weak and imbecile folk, who 
would, in olden times, have been considered and called “fools,” and not 
lunatics, and been let mix with their fellow-men, serve as their sport or 
their dupes, and exhibit their hatred and revenge by malicious mischief 
and fiendish cruelty. But, thanks to modern civilisation and benevolence, 
these poor creatures are rightly looked upon as proper objects for the 
supervision, tending, and kindness of those whom Providence has favoured 
with a higher degree of intelligence. This act of philanthropy, effected 
at a great cost, elevates at the same time very materially the ratio of 
insane persons to the population, and thereby gives cause of alarm at the 
prevalence of mental disorder, and makes our sanitary statistics contrast 





* On the State of Lunacy, and the Legal Provision for the Insane, with Obser- 
vations on the Construction and Organisation of Asylums. By John T. Arlidge, 
M.B. (Lond.), &c. John Churchill. 
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unfavourably with those of foreign lands, where the same class of the 
sick poor has not been so diligently sought out and brought together, 
with a view to their moral and material well-being.” 

If the materials for the determination of the number of insane are not 
perfect, equally unsatisfactory are the means for calculating the increase 
of insanity. Dr. Arlidge, after discussing these materials, such as they 
are, with considerable ability and perfect impartiality, arrives, as we have 
seen, at the conclusion that the amount may be estimated at 1600 per 
annum. At the same time, in answer to the question, ‘* Has there been 
an increase of the annual number of persons attacked with lunacy during 
past years P” and taking into consideration how much the accommodation 
for the insane, and the acquaintance with their numbers has in conse- 
quence increased, still Dr. Arlidge avers that there would appear to be 
no actual progressive increase of the disease in the community, at all 
events during the past four years. 

We next come to the state of the present provision of the insane in 
asylums, and which the commissioners of lunacy themselves declare to be 
inadequate. Upon this point Dr. Arlidge agrees with the commissioners, 
and he would have not only all lunatic inmates of workhouses provided 
for in asylums, but he would also have the poor demented patients and 
idiots distributed through the homes of our poorer classes and peasantry 
similarly provided for—in fact, public asylum accommodation for all the 

auper poor, and which would necessitate room being provided for 33,000 
instead of 17,000, as at present, or, in other words, it would be required 
to more than double the present provision in asylums for pauper lunatics 
to give room for all, and to meet the rapid annual rate of accumulation ! 
But it might be asked, where is this to stop? The pressure of the poor- 
rates is already considerable, and, supposing even the highly desirable— 
nay, the imperiously necessary: step of an equalisation being effected, 
still, as persons of unsound mind live as long as persons of sound mind, 
and when in asylums, removed from all care and anxiety for their suste- 
nance, and separated from drink and other injurious excesses, they have 
much better chances of prolonged life than the generality of persons, 
and they go on at the same time increasing at the rate of 1600 a year, 
it would appear as if a time must come when the half of the compara- 
tively sane population (for we are so far phrenologists as to believe no 
one perfectly sane, except where there is a perfect balancing of organs, 
and incessant control and subjugation of intellect, morality, and propen- 
sities, even among the commissioners of lunacy themselves) will have to 
toil for the support of the other positively insane half! 

This is not a very cheering prospect, and it is happily alleviated by 
other considerations connected with the question of the curability of in- 
sanity. Although this involves the consideration of all the causes ope- 
rating to diminish that curability, such as detention of patients in their own 
homes, detention of patients in workhouses, and the counteracting causes 
peculiar to asylums themsel ves—in fact, full consideration of the provisions 
for the insane, and an investigation into the insufficiency and defects of 
the present organisation of asylums—still it may be premised that in- 
sanity is a very curable disorder if it be only brought under early treat- 
ment. American physicians go so far as to assert that it is curable in 
the proportion of ninety per cent., and appeal to their asylum statistics to 
Aug.—vOL. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXVI. 21 
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establish the assertion. But there are favourable circumstances connected 
with American ice which do not obtain in this country. Asylums 
are not branded as “pauper,” but are called “ state asylums ;” there is 
no feeling of imaginary family discredit in sending patients for treat- 
ae above all, every facility is given for immediate attention to 
temporary cases, the consequence of the abuse of alcoholic drinks, of 
overwrought brain, and general excitement. There is some little hope, 
then, that the march of amelioration in the treatment aud curability of 
insanity, by a better organisation of asylums, will keep pace with the 
increase of insanity itself, and, with the blessing of God, may avert so 
sad a state of things as we have ventured to surmise; but if such is to 
be brought about we must look to the labours of enlightened physicians, 
as in the instanee of Dr. Arlidge now before us, backed by all the in- 
fluence of the commissioners, headed by so eminent a philanthropist as 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. It is not in our power to enter here, as we 
should wish to do, into the discussion of the various causes operating 
evilly in diminishing the curability of insanity in the systems pursued iv 
this country, the absence and negleet of curative influences at home, 
delay in transmitting patients for treatment, impediments to transmis- 
sion and reception, the demoralising and degrading effects of the pauper 
test, the detention of paupers in workhouses, boarding of pauper lunatics 
with strangers, their distribution in cottage homes, improper treatment 
previous to admission in asylums, and, lastly, the causes operating inju- 
riously in asylums themselves, as deficient medical staff, degeneration of 
management into routine, delegation of duties to attendants, and, above 
all, the absurdity of large, extravagant, and unmanageable asylums. 
There should, Dr. Arlidge justly argues, be a limit fixed to the size of 
asylums, there should be efficiency in the medical staff, there should be 
asylums for the more recent, and for chronic or old standing 
cases—there should be every facility for the immediate treatment of the 
former, a little expense in time may save a large amount ultimately— 
and, if there was an equalisation of rating, it would be in the equal in- 
terest of all parts of the country alike to cure, and not merely to trans- 
a burden from one portion of the country to another. There should 
ion separate provision made for epileptics and idiots, there should be a 
correct registration of lunatics ; district medical officers, such as exist in 
Germany and Italy, should be appointed, and, above all, the number and 
eharacter of the commissioners should be reformed. It is not because 
an author has eloquently upheld the patriots of the Commonwealth that 
he should become an efficient commissioner in lunacy ; not even a twice 
noble philanthropy can ensure efficiency, it requires at once an elementary 
and a sound physiological and psychological education before efficiency 
can be obtained in such peculiar duties as evolve upon commissioners in 
lunacy, and which comprise the treatment of the insane and the construc- 
tion, arrangement, and supervising of asylums. Nor are magistrates or 
members of boards of guardians more effectual visitors than literary and 
philanthropic commissioners. ‘The duties of the present board might, 
then, very well be limited to action as a fixed central commission, or 
eouncil, assisted by a corps of competent. assistant commissioners, speci- 
ally charged with the duties of visitation, inspection, and reporting, as 
also with the carrying out of the resolutions determined on by the deli- 
berative council. 
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DOMESTIC HERO-WORSHIP. 
BY A PROSER. 


Nil admirari, prope res est una Numici, 
Solaque que possit facere ac servare beatum ;— 
oow 0 si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti, si non his utere mecum. 


Never admire ! this only rule I know, 
Makes mankind happy, and preserves them so; 
2 ae6 should better maxim strike, 
Disclose it, or use mine, just as you like. 
Hor. Ep., lib. i. ep. vi. 


_ WELL for Horace that, when he indited the above apathetic aphorism, 
he introduced that little qualifying word “ prope,” which, by admitting 
of a possible exception to his pretentious recipe for universal felicity, just 
saves him from being “ written down an ass!”—a dogmatic ass of the 
first head among the long-eared rout—there is also some decent show of 
discreet diffidenee in his concluding invitation to any one who could 
impart a better way to be happy, to speak out and dents and of this in- 
vitation I am now about to avail myself, by giving him “a bit of my mind”’ 
with the candour he calls for, when I impart to him that, in certain rela- 
tions of life, his “ 2d admirari” maxim is uo better than quackery and 
humbug, or, to speak classically, “ bosh !” and that an adoption of. it in 
its strictness would convert many a contented, happy, cheery English 
fireside into something like a “hell upon earth.” You may bring the 
maxim, if you like, up te the very door of the Englishman’s castle; I give 
you leave to inculcate as strongly as you please apathy and nonehalance 
towards the whole exoteric world; cure man or woman kind as largel 


as you like ef admiration towards preacher or premier ; disinfect them, if 


you can, of Spurgeonism, or Puseyism, Derby or Palmerston prurities, 
but never presume to entreneh upon the esoteric admiration and reverence 
due to that household divinity, that “ Lar familiaris,” to whose worship 
every truly good woman of a house consecrates an inner shrine, and 
devotes herself in the very act of holding out her finger for the wedding» 
ring. At the family threshold the eold, stoic axiom becomes (as it should 
do) powerless and inapplicable, the Dagon of apathy falls broken before 
the domestic Ark, and you could not if you would, and should not if you 
could, shake the implicit credence with which the good mother elings, 
and trains her olive-branches to cling, to the belief that their “ pater- 
familias” (his name may be “ Briggs,” or, for aught I know, Muggins) 
is * discreetest, virtuousest, wisest, best” of the sons of men. I say onee 
more you cannot shake this “catholic faith,” derived from one of the 
deepest and holiest relations established in our nature and in our worla ; 
and even if you cowld, what would you achieve by so doing ? You would 
merely perpetrate one of those base robberies which “nought enriching 
the plunderer, make the plundered poor indeed ;” you would fileh from 
many an humble household that secret of domestic happiness which may 
well be advertised as “ lost. or stolen, but of no use to any but the original 
owner ;” you would merely disenchant many a poor soul from an illusion 
212 
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476 Domestic Hero-worship. 


more valuable to it than any richer reality in your power to bestow. If 
you could push the object of domestic hero-worship from his throne, it 
could only be by such a revolution in family relations as would render Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell’s ‘‘ miserabile remedium”—his divorcing decree—the 
crowning, the only mercy left for those desecrated hearths on which the 
household divinity lay shivered and broken by your reckless and inhuman 
achievement. 

I flatter myself that my period has been worked up to a point of tole- 
rable sublimity, though by no means equal to the gravity and importance 
of the matter at issue. I trust the hearts and homes of England are 
beyond our counting from which “nil admirari” philosophers might be 
addressed and warned off in the plea of the pelted frogs in the fable. 
Have done with this sang-froid philosophy and speculative absurdity, 
which may be play to you but would be death to us and our domestic 
comfort. As for Horace, when, like the fool in sport, he flung forth his 
firebrand in the shape of this “ prope” general rule of happiness, all that 
can be urged in excuse for his shallowness is, that the man knew nothing 
whatever of the subject on which he dogmatised, and, of course, was 
dogmatic in direct proportion to his ignorance—truth is better than com- 
as in such cases—and I say, without scruple, that Horace absolutely 
acked perception for the home joys of domestic life and its homely re- 
ceipts for happiness. ‘ Parcus cultor,” as he owned himself, of his gods 
in general, he was downright infidel towards the “ Lares domestict.” 
His experience lay elsewhere, among his “ Varii’’ and his “Virgils,’’ his 
Myrrhas and his Mecenases, his laughing Lydias and sweet-lipped 
Lalages, choice spirits, boon companions, meretricious women, tricked 
out and tricky, all too redolent of rose garlands, liquid odours, and Chian 
wine, to be at home anywhere but in the banquet-room or baths, there 
lolling upon silken couches, and staining marble pavements with their 
deep carouses. We doubt not that Horace was a thorough disciple of 
that school of which the ethics are expressed in the characteristic heathen 
epitaph, ‘‘ Balnea Vinum Venus... . . vitam faciunt,” and we are as 
fully assured of his utter want of appreciation for the quiet domestic 
virtues implied in the description of a “gude wife” of the olden time, 
“domum mansit, lanam fecit ;” in short, we take Horatius Flaccus to 
have been as thorough a “ Clubman,” and as little a “family man” of his 
time, as his namesake Horace Walpole was of our own; each lived for 
his day, and for himself ; each was equally incompetent to appreciate 
that spirit of family hero-worship in which the good woman of a house- 
hold stirs the fire, adjusts the slippers at each side of the tabooed chair, 
and telegraphs to the lower regions for “ dinner at once,” so soon as she 

erceives the suburban omnibus draw up, for an avatar of the god of her 
bene idolatry, who presently gladdens her admiring eyes, as he gravely 
measures the six-yard gravel-walk which separates his suburban temple 
from the common world without. The said household god may possibly 
be a thick-headed, plodding, unidea’d clerk, posting a tallow-merchant’s 
books at a stipend of forty shillings a week as his daily employ, but still 
he is no less a household divinity for this, though, we fear, neither the 
ancient nor modern Horace had in eye or apprehension enough of 
natural taste to perceive, much less appreciate, that “ divinity which doth 
hedge in the king’’ of the humblest household in the eyes of his own 


liege subjects. 
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Our own Thackeray (although we discern a soupgon of club-frequenting 
propensities, and “ back-kitchen” haunting experiences, in that quarter, 
too) has aclearer eye and keener insight for those natural touches which 
make the whole world kin. What profound observation of the mysteries 
of domestic life, and its well-springs of humble happiness, is evidenced in 
his picture, whether graphic or graven, of “ Thomas Chopper and family,” 
as they figure in his wondrous “ Vanity Fair;” true that Thomas Chopper 
is but the office drudge of a coarse-minded merchant; true that Nis 
‘modest cup of life was only sweetened with brown sugar,” yet behold 
him, as he descends from his domestic pedestal, “ to dine with a militar 
friend at Slaughters’,”” and how thoroughly he looks the household divi- 
nity he is, “verus incessu patet Deus.” Chopper, as he steps forth in 
Sunday suit and frilled shirt, with an umbrella under his arm, and a 
swaggering promise on his lips “not to punish Captain D.’s port too 
severely,” is as thorough a specimen as could be selected of the magic 
with which domestic hero-worship can invest the coarsest, clumsiest idol 
in a halo of home reverence and awe, while the said Chopper’s admiring 
wife and peeping children in the background give just as life-like an em- 


bodiment of that contented faith in imagined excellence which consti- - 


tutes the household bliss of many a home in England. Of the homes of 
other countries we pretend not to know the mysteries; on that boarding- 
house, “ unhearthly’’ life, which they tell us isthoruaidie families in the 
New World endure, we look with the wonder and abhorrence in which 
we eschew socialism ; but this we do know, that it would be a black day 
for our own England if the charm of this happy illusion could ever be 
broken. But, as Lord Ashburton has said of invasion, “the thing must 
never be”—it can never happen: it is impossible so long as the gude wives 
of the nation remain in the land. 

There is a homely spectacle which I sometimes pause to contemplate, 
and never without paying it the homage of a deep respect and thought- 
ful study: it is the working man, whose scene of labour lies too far 
from home to allow of his returning for meals, and who takes his al 
Jresco breakfast or noonday lunch, brought to him by his wife, either in 
the corner of the yard, or under the hedge of the field in which he toils, 
At a little distance sits the wife, it may be telling in careworn face, 
and sunken eye of privation and suffering at home, yet then and 
there refreshed in his refreshment, and looking on with quiet enjoyment, 
while the strong man renews his strength, with fare so coarse that only 
labour could sweeten it. This has been ever a touching picture to me, 
more especially in cases where I have speculated that possibly the man’s 
full meal left but a stinted one for those to be fed at home; but the wife 
and mother calculates, with a loving thrift, that the strong toiler must 
be sustained in his strength, though the unworkers may lack full mea- 
sure; and there is a deep interest in the contemplation of the woman 
sitting down, her own hunger stayed in seeing the man satisfy his, full- 
fed, as it were, in looking on while the head of her house, the ‘‘ bread- 
winner” for herself and her young ones, feeds lustily, with appetite and 

well. 

In our admiration of the force of Thackeray’s etching from low but 
real life, we must not overlook that charming “family piece” by 
Dickens, in which the same deep truth is illustrated when he shows us 
“Tom Traddles,” in spite of his gauche manner, and of that rebellious 
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lock of ‘hair, the power of a Bramsh press to make it lie flat ! 
—who neverth stood enshrined in the veneration of that “dearest 
girl in the world”—as we have no doubt she was—his long- waiting, 
pear ag Sophy. ‘We shall not spoil Mr. Dickens's picture, or shame 
ourselves, by ee to put it in any words but his own : “‘ Tom,’ 
she told me, had taken her down into Kent for a wedding-trip—‘ Tom’ 
had never had me out of his thoughts, she believed, all the time I had 
been away—‘ Tom’ was the -authority for everything — Tom’ was 
evidently the idol of her life, never to be shaken on his pedestal by any 
commotion, always to be believed in, and done homage to, with the 
whole faith of her heart, come what might.” 

It may, however, be objected to me, “ex quovis ligno non fit Mer- 
curius.” Tom Traddles, in spite of his gaucherte and red rebellious hair, 
stood on his domestic pedestal of right and true desert; a real hero of 
his class; a manful wrestler with, and conqueror of, difficulty, well de- 
serving all the incense which his Sophy’s loyal heart, and the adoration 
of many a worshipper besides, could lay on his altar. But what is to be 
said for other home idols, hideous both mentally and corporeally, em- 
bodied meannesses, tyrannic compounds of selfishness my savageness, 
hateful and hated of all the world except the blindly doting wife and 
deluded children, to whom they stand as representative men, the per- 
sonification of all that is good and gracious ? Is such home idolatry as 
this to be encouraged or endured ?—are “they of a man’s household,” 
alone of all the world, to be blind to his deformities, and deaf to his dis- 

ise? ‘To such questions we deliberately say yes !—a thousand times 
yes !—such cavils of the clear-eyed are not to disturb the sanctity of 
domestic hero-worship. Old Danet, in his quaint “ Classical Dictionary,” 
tells us that the Lares were “adored in private houses, in small images 
of silver, brass, or earthenware,” thus plainly indicating that whether 
the object of worship were of precious metal or of coarse clay, the home 
devotion should be offered all the same. Not a doubt of it. Honest, 
true-hearted woman of a house, if you ean’t buy an Eidolon of frosted 
silver, and can only compass one of Wedgwood or even pottery clay, 
by all means have the latter, set it up in the penetralia of your domestic 
temple, and conform to that holy law, which, fastening the domestic tie 
deeply in our nature, may be called the catholie and normal bond of all 
the families of the earth, whereby the head of the house, whoever and 
whatever he may be, shall stand first in the regards of all within the 
precincts of the fice temple. Man is promised a state, when it shall be 
with him as “with the angels in heaven,” but as long as there is 
“‘ marrying and giving in marriage,” we do pronounce it meet and right 
that the being who may be unlovely and unloved, brutal, and hateful in 
every eye beyond his own immediate home cirele, should yet show, as 
loving and beloved, an object of interest and reverence to those within 
his home. ‘Tell one of those truly good wives whom that scoundrel 
libeller, Jago, would sentence to “chronicle small beer,” of her hus- 
band’s faults and ferocities, of his morose roughness to others, and if you 
dare to condole with her on her supposed misery in being condemned to 
such a home companion for life, depend upon it that the loyal woman 
heart will rise up against your irreverence, to ignore the faults, or ex- 
tenuate the failings of her aes divinity. At the worst, you will hear a 
plea which will make its way to every heart in the right place: ‘“ I don’t 
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know what he may be to others, I never find him morose or ferocious to 
me!” Perish the unmanly philosophy which would destroy this faith, to 
substitute for it the cold Horatian “ nil admirari,”’ and in so doing de- 
stroy in many a heart and home a happiness for which compensation 
can neither be given nor found. 

Should a “woman of mind” or “ spirit’ read thus far of these un- 
fashionable doctrines, I can fancy her exclaiming, “ Proser, truly! where 
has the man lived or learned this paradoxical stuff ?—in what circle has 
he moved, to pick up such a mean-spirited theory of home life as this ? 
—and at such atime, too! He takes Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s name in 
vain. I wonder for what he thinks the Divorce Court has just opened, 
if he supposes we are going to stand such slavish sentiments yo ? 
One-sided, too, as usual, in his paradox. It is easy to see that this 
theoriser about ‘domestic hero-worship’ is some ‘lord of the creation,’ 
in whose pictures the ‘man always overcomes the lion ;’ but is it alwa 
so in the real Indian jungle or home ‘compound?’ And so, in this 
domestic programme, why is the man of delf, or common clay, to be 
always on the pedestal, and the poor wife, with her censer of ‘ porcelain 
clay,’ ever burning incense to her ‘ filthy bargain ?? Why ;, 

Patience, dear woman of strong mind and ready interrogatory—I say, 
patience; three questions are as much as any man’s mind, except a 
French waiter’s, can manage to carry at a time, and you are running on 
to the half dozen. Allow me to answer by sections ; and first, where do I 
live? and where did I pick up my theory? I live, thank Heaven, out of 
the pale of what is called “good society,” though I have sometimes had 
a glimpse into its dreary inanities; 1 write this out of reach of the 
railway whistle-shriek of the ‘‘ fast” world, or the frothy conventionalisms 
of the fashionable. As for the question, whence my “ paradoxical, mean- 
» aarp stuff,” as my strong-minded castigator calls it, I don’t see how 
that can well be called “ paradoxical” which is reduced to a practical 
every-day fact, as I deduce partly from reminiscence (of which more 
anon in a concluding story) and partly from the unconscious outpour- 
ings of this home-idol worship, as the good woman of a house responds 
to my inquiry, “ Well, how is Briggs to-day, and what is he about 
now?” And you, strong-minded madam, with your dreadful threat of 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell and his Damocles’ sword, or rather shears, sus- 

pended over the homes of the land, depend upon it, that wherever and 
so far as my domestic hero-worship prevails, the marriage-tie is proof 
against his killing remedy. Of the Divorce Court well may it be said, 
“for the hardness of your hearts ye have this terrible resource ;” but of 
“olden time it was not so.” And even now that ye have it, let but this 
home hero-worship extend itself, and the new divorce statute will fall 
from law active to law obsolete, which lawyers will cease to study, for 
they don’t study what “doesn’t pay.’ The Judge, now calling on his 
brother judges to help him out of the avalanche of divorce causes over- 
whelming him as he sits, will then sit unsolicited in an empty court ; 
and last and best consummation of all, those troublers of domestic peace, 
fomenters of domestic discord, those barrators, the divorce lawyens, who 
now thrive and fatten on tearing bone from bone, and flesh from flesh, of 
that dual unity a wedded pair, these men will then die of unpitied 
inanition, unless, indeed, a better change comes over their spirit, and 
induces them to forsake their solitary dens in “ Paper-buildings” and 
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“ Pump-courts” of the Temple wilderness, and in human and Christian 
fashion to erect, with their ill-gotten gains, a temple for domestic hero- 
worship of their own. 

To one charge conveyed in the strong-minded woman’s questionings I 
must plead neither guilty nor “‘forgetful,” but a little dilatory, as prosers 
are apt to be. Had I not been interrupted, I should, ere this, have anti- 
cipated her charge of one-sidedness, by stating that the “ Lar familiaris,” 
though oftenest of the male, is sometimes of the female sex, and when of 
the latter, that most commonly a deeper and more intensified character 
belongs to the home-worship of the heroine than of the hero, and there is 
a happier, because a blinder, devotedness, and usually a more out-spoken 
confession of his faith in the male than in the female worshipper. With 
respect to the “getting up” of the female Lar, they are far more com- 
monly attired in a gingham gown than in a “ mousseline-de-laine slip,” 
and I never yet heard of a true domestic divinity who submitted to be 

laced in a crinoline cage, and then draped over with a flounced petticoat; 
in short, for one of the best preserved specimens of the female variety of 
the home deity, we need not go beyond another of Dickens’s family pic- 
tures in that charming “ old girl,” the light of his hearth and heart to old 
honest trooper Bagnet, a worshipper who, in his implicit faith, never 
ventured even to think until the “old girl” had first shaped his thoughts 
for him, the said “ old girl’s” general mode of expression being a poke of 
that umbrella which was part and parcel of herself, while her robe of 
honour was that “ serviceable grey cloak,” in which, as her sole baggage 
and outfit, she had last travelled home from the Cape of Good Hope. 
There is not a truer household deity in the whole Pantheon than that 
dear old girl, strong, truthful, trustful Mrs. Bagnet. It would be well 
if all the strong-minded women of the world, our censurer included, would 
but try to model themselves on her example: imitate her they might, but 
equal her !—never ! ) 

I must not, however, shirk my engagement to wind up these prosingss 
with the reminiscence which has, in fact, suggested them all. Some cir- 
cumstances have lately led to my unlocking the store-house of memory, 
and looking up incidents connected with the past generation and past 
century ; among them I find the following, which I shall give you as 
“my father’s story,” that is, a story told me by my father, which I 
think too good and illustrative to be lost. The reader will please to 
observe that this father is not the ‘mere stage property” sometimes used 
to introduce and embellish the coming tale, but a real gentleman of a 
school now extinct among us, of pleasing conversational powers, who 
could tell a story with a great but quiet humour, which was in his day 
irresistible, and who gave me this as a real experience of his own, which, 
if I could only convey it with the same graphic power with which it was 
described to me, would, I am sure, amuse as well as edify the reader. 
If I fail in doing so, I have nothing to offer more except the excuse of 
the blundering retailer of a joke of which he forgets the point, when he 
sums up by “ All I know is, it was an excellent story when and as I 


heard it.” 
MY FATHER’S STORY. 


My father was “‘ bred to the Bar,” which never was “ bread to him” 
(i flatter myself the fresh originality of this exordium must strike) ; he 
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had many of those qualifications which promised success, and when he re- 
tired from the profession, after a few years, in confirmed ill health, it was 
with the reputation of “a rising man,” and a painstaking, effective advo- 
cate, at whose chamber door the attorneys were beginning to knock ; but 
though fortune flowed in upon him ultimately, it was not through the 
channel of his fee-book, for he never resumed his practice, and, when I 
grew up to be able to enjoy his companionship, he had nothing of the 
lawyer left, except a shrewd judgment, and pleasant anecdotes, and re- 
collections innumerable of contemporaries and celebrities of earlier days, to 
whom good connexions, and his own companionable qualities, gave him 
free introduction. 

I know not whether “ noting of briefs” continues still to be an engage- 
ment in which young barristers like to employ their idle time and 
‘‘’prentice hand ;” in my father’s day it was considered a great advan- 
tage and regular stepping-stone, for the feeless walkers of Westminster 
Hall to be admitted to ‘note the briefs” of any senior with his hands 
fuller of business than he could well hold, io who often. went into 
court largely fee’d to conduct a case the details of which had been worked 
out for him by another, and in which he had nothing to do but to adopt 
the arguments, apply the suggestions, and recite the references noted in 
digested order on the margin of his bulky farrago of instructions by some 
hard-working junior. This division of work, giving his Majesty’s counsel 
all the xvdos and “honorarium,” and to the poor tyro little more than 
“leave to toil,” is not quite so unfair as it looks at first sight, for this 
kind of preparatory practice, this rehearsal behind the curtain, in which 
a blunder may be corrected by a skilled hand without making the public 
or the client aware of the mistake,—all this is useful exercise, worth much 
to the legal débutant before hé ventures to stand up in propria persona, 
and with responsibility all his own for managing or marring a cause, 
“before our sovereign Jord the king in his court at Westminster ;” and 
thus the post of “ noter of briefs to a senior in full practice” was con- 
sidered a very lucky opening for a youngster after attaining the honours 
of the forensic wig and gown. 

To this post my: father was admitted by a celebrity of his day, whom 
I shall at once identify and disguise by calling him ‘“ Richard Mark- 
land, Esq.,” a king’s counsel in full practice, whose portly presence, 
sonorous voice, and a solemn utterance, in which he enunciated nothings 
with powerful effect, carried him through a successful professional career, 
fully run before men in general discovered what a solemn humbug he 
was. Though he acquired a large legal fortune, he never attained to the 
Bench, where, if he had been seated, and when there had been twitted 
with his shallowness, he would have said with a well-known judge, when 
somebody hinted to him that slanderers cavilled at his law, ‘ I’m very 
glad they never found me out, until I had made a hundred thousand 
pounds!” To this pompous, pretentious, but successful blockhead, my 
father, having the repute of a clever, painstaking young man, became 
‘*noter of briefs,” and in virtue of some family connexion with his good 
wife, grew into a kind of “ami de la maison” in a family where a good 
table and an intelligent circle was always an agreeable resource for a 
** young man upon town.” 

Among other solemn shams which this well-to-do impostor practised 
on others as on himself, was that of affecting the character of a ** man of 
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sentiment” and fine feeling, who owned to an under stratum of tender- 
ness in his character to which the “indurating effect of his‘hard profes- 
sion,” as ‘he used to boast, “‘never had reached.” He was a great man to 
lead in a case of the pathetic. His appeals to jury sensibilities were cele- 
brated; he was the very advocate to make a client confess that he never 
knew how ill treated he had been until he heard his werthy counsel ex- 

in it, and he had, in his deep voice, under tones always reserved for 
cases which he used to protest “ affected him even to tears,” which were 
certain to bring a consoling “thousand-pounder” verdict to his broken- 
hearted client, and of course to leave an abiding impression on the 
audience of the large benevolence and kind heart which could preserve 
such freshness of natural feeling through the wear and tear of a harden- 
ing profession. But it was at his own table, with audience fitter and 
fewer, with a bottle of that standard legal beverage, “old port,” to refer 
to, that “Dick Markland’’ became sublime in sentiment. After some 
well-fought legal conflict, in which he had pleaded the wrongs of his 
client with pathos irresistible and verdict-wringing result, be would fight 
the battle and slay the slain, rehearse his periods, and make “the hits” of 
his speech to ethene over again, until at length he left his home circle 
of guests and admirers, above all his worshipping wife, as convinced as 
himeelf that happy was the client who secured for his advocate one whose 
forensic skill was only surpassed by the “ goodness of his heart.” 

And now for our illustration of “domestic hero-worship.”” Feremost 
and firmest in her faith in the sensibilities of her “ Man of Feeiing”’ 
stood his wife, “good, motherly, true-hearted Patty Markland,” un- 
changeable as the conviction her husband had wrought in her of his 
being, not merely a leader among lawyers, but the most sincere and 
tender-hearted of human beings. Had any one repeated to her an epi- 
gram, which some scoffers at his plausibilities would sneeringly apply — 


They say he has no heart, but I deny it : 
He Aas a heart, and gets his speeches by it— 


poor Patty Markland (a true wife and Christian lady every inch of her) 
would meekly say, “God forgive them; they don’t know my Richard 
when they say such things of him.” And in this belief, never shaken by 
the rude shocks to which it was occasionally exposed, did this good 
woman live, and continue to worship the domestic hero she had set up, 
“ till death did them part,” when she duly canonised him in her sorrow- 
ing remembrances, as first and best of men, “none but himself his 
parallel.” 

My father, paying an early familiar visit one day, found this good 
woman sitting alone over the unremoved breakfast-table, in a state of 
placid dejection, of which he had presently the following explanation : 

“ Ah, my dear William, Richard is just gone to court, in such spinits, 
poor fellow ; he little knows what a trial his feeling heart has to endure 
on his return.” 

“My dear madam, what is the matter ?” 

“ Ah, William, you know him, others don’t; poor Mrs. F., you know, 
his oldest friend and near relative, is dead. Such a blow! How he valued 
her, and how he will feel it! She is just dead; a messenger from 
street arrived immediately after he left the house, Had I not better 
send down to court for him at once ?” 
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“‘T think, dear madam, you had best not. I know he is engaged in a 
weighty case to-day; it ean de no good, and it seems better to let him 
get through his business, for the day at least.” 

“ Well, William, I believe so, too; but then he will come home from 
court tired and worn out, and then it will break him down utterly. I 
know he'll sink under it, poor fellow, his affections are so strong, and he 
had such a regard for Mrs. F.” 

“ Suppose, ma'am, you don’t break it to him until after dinner?” 

“Thank you, dear William, for the considerate hint; how lucky that 
on came in, and that we have no party to-day. Yes, William, my dear 

oy, poor Richard shall have his dinner first. I'll have a nice comfortable 
one, such as I know he likes, and you must come and help me to keep up his 
spirits, and get him through the evening as well as we can. But I dread 
its effect upon his feeling heart; so come early, William, and let us plan 
how we can best break this great affliction to him.” 

Dinner-hour came, and with it Richard Markland, Esq., K.C., in his 
highest state of grandiloquent satisfaction. He had carried through his 
case with triumphant success ; he had- spoken thoroughly to his own self- 
content, “never better,” he said, and he promised my father to serve up 
the fragments of his legal argument as a relish to their bottle of old port 
after dinner. , 

Meanwhile, poor Patty Markland sat the very embodiment of com- 
miserating pity, regarding every fresh outburst of her Richard’s full. 
blown complacency as preparatory to deeper dejection afterwards, and 
brewing it, with a fresh by-play of sighs, and winks, and piteous looks to 
my father. Gray, contemplating those “ distant spires of Eton,” where, 


Alas! unconscious of their fate, 

The little victims play ; 

No thought was theirs of coming woes, 

Or ills beyond to-day— 
was not more commiserating than the anxious wife as she watched and 
listened to the self-gratulating outpourings of her husband. My father, 
though ‘at home” on the establishment, not being under the gla- 
mour of ‘domestic hero-worship,” had no such dread of the stunning 
effect of the intelligence in store for the master of the house. He knew 
his man rather better than did the wife of his bosom; he knew the de- 
ceased old lady also ; and though he had always seen Richard Markland 
treat her with that kind of pompous, condescending consideration, which 
seemed to be given as much to do honour to himself in the person of a 
“second cousin” as from cousinly regard or affection, he had not the 
slightest fear of any greater outburst of sorrow for her loss than would 
possibly work itself off in a few well-termed platitudes of no meaning 
regret. 

Diseer came and passed, with the same underplot of signs, and sighs, 
and looks between the lady of the house and her guest and confidant— 
the master still self-possessed, unconscious, and hilarious, eating heartily, 
relishing his glass of wine, and reserving as a bonne bouche for his guest 
the rehearsal of his forensic triumph of the day. 

At length the cloth was removed ; the carefully decanted bottle of old 
port set down clear and ruby-like, the butler withdrawn, and Dick 

arkland had commenced with “Now, my dear R., I must tell you 
how completely I floored the attorney-general to-day ‘i 
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He was mei ae by a sigh from the other end of the table, so sad 
and significant, he paused, opened his eyes, and said,’ * Martha” 
(every one who truly loved and valued Martha Markland called her 
“ Patty;” her husband thought this loving abbreviate “ infra dig.” for 
the mouth of one of his Majesty’s counsel Jearned in the law, and he 
never called her anything but Martha)—‘“ Martha, what zs the matter?”’ 

“Ah! my dear Richard,” sobbed out poor Patty (the debacle burst 
forth, carrying plan, and method, and preparation for the terrible intel- 
ligence all before it, in one burst of genuine wife-like feeling), ‘ I can’t 
bear to see you so cheerful, when I know how you will suffer for it pre- 
sently, when you know all!” (Sobbing.) 

What is it ?” 

**T wanted to send for you to-day when I heard the dreadful news ; 
but R. wouldn’t let me.” (Renewed sobbing.) | 

“ What is it ??” 

So shockingly sudden,too. You'll miss her so dreadfully—you valued 
her so much—such a gap in our circle.” (Sobbing da capo.) 

** What is it P? ?” . 

(These duplicated and triplicated notes of interrogation are intended to 
denote the increasing intensity of tone in which feeling Richard Mark- 
land evinced his increasing impatience to know the sum total of the im- 
pending draft on his sensibilities.) At length, as poor Patty set off 
again with “ Such a loss! such a dear worthy!”—the domestic demigod 
knit his brows in good earnest; a cloud, alias a frown—unmistakable 
token of foul weather—came over the brow of our legal “man of feel- 
ing,” as he thundered out, : 

‘Mrs. Markland! I command you to tell me what is it ? ? ? ?” 

Poor Patty faltered out, ‘‘ Ah, Richard, no use in concealing it any 
longer: poor Mrs. F. is dead !——”’ 

At the dread tidings, a sigh (which my father always declared sounded 
more like the eructation likely to proceed from a man who had eaten a 
good dinner, than from a sufferer under a great calamity) burst from 
Richard Markland, as he asked, in a subdued voice, 

** And is she dead ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, Richard dear, she is, indeed; and I trust to your firmness, your 
good sense, your resignation to the will of God to submit——”’ 

She was proceeding with those wife-like anodynes which, if they do 
not do any great good to the marital breast in the hour of trial, at least 
do no great harm, when the “man of feeling” turned to my father, and 
gave vent to his overcharged emotions in the following terms : 

“So old Mrs. F. is dead—protest to God I’m very glad of it ! she 
was a most troublesome old woman! I'll tell you what, R., she used 
to dine here twice every week; she drank each time at least a pint of 
my very best port! I’m very glad she’s gone. And now, as to the at- 
torney-general’s argument to-day——” 

I never heard more of the attorney-general’s argument or of Dick 
Markland’s reply, for here my father adways concluded thus (being a 
proser and the son of a proser, I must tell you that I heard this stor 
more than once, else how could I recollect it after a period of half a 
century ?) : 

“ While Dick Markland was thus pouring out his secret emotions, I 
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stole one glance at poor Patty Markland’s face. I took but one, and in 
pure humanity withdrew my eyes; I could not take another, for never 
did human face present such a picture of blank disappointment and 
surprise as played over the features of as good a woman as ever breathed, 
as her Richard, the god of her hero-worship, thus gave utterance to this 
unfeeling expression of his secret inward soul.” . . . . 

And yet, reader, herein lies the moral of my father’s story. I must 
pray you to mark the power and hold of this kind of innate home-religion 
inthe human soul. Patty Markland lived and outlived her very earthen- 
ware hero—lived far down into a generation which knew not her 
‘man of feeling” either in his faults or virtues—she lived until memory 
became a confused waste ; but she always reserved the greenest spot in 
it dedicate to “‘ her Richard,” as the wisest, best, most tender-hearted of 
men. Amen, so be it—so let it be for ever—in the heart of every true 
loyal-hearted hero or heroine-worshipper in the homesteads of our native 


land. R. 





DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER 
October 19, 1854. 


Tue firing has continued incessantly during daylight from both sides, 
but, to judge from the damage done to the English works, I should think 
all this noise was to very little purpose. It is true a round tower of the 
Russians is considerably battered, but their earthworks look very much 
the same as at first. Indeed, supposing they are as well constructed 
as the English lines, I cannot see much harm a ball thudding into an 
earthen embankment can do; and even a shell exploding only makes a 
larger hole and raises a greater dust. If we were firing against stone, 
or any substance which resisted, I would expect in time the whole fabric 
to topple over ; but as it is clear to me that the Russians may fire at our 
earthworks till doomsday without doing any material injury, I cannot 
see why we should be in any better case firing at them. In short, as I am 
utterly unprofessional, [ think Joshua’s trumpet would do as well, since 
any conclusive effect by the present operations would be miraculous. 

Of course, if our men were falling fast by the Russian shot, I would 
infer the Russians would suffer as much, and then there would be some 
apparent end to the matter; but yesterday and the day before the Eng- 
lish have only lost one hundred and fifty men. Ultimately, therefore, I 
presume we will end where we might have begun, in an attack by the 
bayonet, as at Alma, where a regular siege seemed fully as necessary to 
carry the redoubts as to carry the earthworks we are now battering. 

As to the attack by the fleet, I hear, as I expected, that wood had the 
worst of it, and all the harm done to the forts consists in upsetting some 
of the guns on the highest tiers, and spotting over the walls with blotches 
arising from the balls having abraded the stone for two or three inches 
deep, where they struck. If, as is said, the granite wall is fifteen feet 
thick, I cannot see how more could be expected. 
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How different does the whole affair look to-day from Wednesday, 

struggle opened so magnificently, and with a noise as if one 

or other side were immediately to be annihilated. Now, indeed, there is 

about as much noise, and smoke, and shot, and shells; but the whole 

business has become monotonous, and spectators, like myself, 
tire of it in half an hour. 

I fear I will in future tire of everything in half an hour. I wish the 
delusion of the grandeur of war had remained. It was one of the few, 
I believed, would stand the test of experience. But a siege is not a 
battle, and there was a real grandeur at the Alma, which repetition eould 
hardly destroy. A siege is merely the preparation for a battle, the 
solemn prelude to the assault; and, like all preparations for the grand 
and the terrible, it requires to be monotonous to give effect to the 
catastrophe. All things, indeed, work artistically. Incidents group 
themselves in climaxes, and the dulness and monotony of long intervals 
is compensated by, and seems the preparation for, the éclat of the hour 
or of the moment—hours and moments which constitute the real epochs 
of the life of each of us, while the periods of preparation pass without 
making any impression on our memories. So in history, years of peace 
pass unremarked and unremembered, decay and prosperity alike fail to 
write their records on the imagination of mankind; but a devastating 
or prosperous war, a pestilence or a famine, secure an indelible place in 


the hearts of generations born long after they have passed. 


October 20. 


On the 18th and 19th two more explosions took place in the French 
lines, but the English batteries fired so fast that the Russians perceptibly 
slackened. Hitherto, however, as they have invariably succeeded im 
repairing during the night any injury we may have done in the daytime, 
I do not see what progress we are making; but both French and English 


batteries are to-day in operation. 
October 23, 


We hear all sorts of stories about the enemy inside, which are gene- 
rally fathered on deserters. Sebastopol, it is said, is full of dead bodies 
lying unburied in the streets, and we are told to observe that the air is 
tainted by their corruption, a fact which my olfactory nerves do not in 
the least confirm. Again, it is the Poles in the garrison who have 
mutinied, or provisions have run short, or water is so scarce that the 
troops are put on rations of wine—no very bad substitute—and to-day 
a message’ by Menschikoff to Canrobert is reported, offering to surrender 
on terms, and if not, that he would burn the town, and Canrobert’s 
answer that, if he did, the garrison would be put to the sword. 

There is an easy and quite satisfactory explanation of these reports : 
they are all pure, unadulterated lies, or, if you will, hoaxes. Ido not 
believe the Russians have lost many more men than we have, and I have 
no doubt they bury their dead. I believe in no mutiny, as the garrison 
hitherto have done their duty as well as our soldiers would have done, 
and altogether show themselves worthy enemies. I believe they are 
well supplied with provisions, as they can draw on the entire Crimea for 
them ; and I have no doubt many have tanks of water with a sufficient 
supply to last till the rainy season ; and as to firing the city, we would be 
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particularly obliged to them to do so, as it is what we have been in vain 

trying to effeet. The worst of these hoaxes is, that they will go home as 

authentic reports from the seat of war, and the people at home will be 

nana why we have not entered Sebastopol at the point of the 
ayonet. 

The English indeed, have already received false impressions of 
this expedition ; they have ignored history altogether, and, the 
Turks proved themselves a match for the cholera-stricken Russians: on 
the Danube, they have forgotten, or refused to believe, the testimony 
of history since the days of Peter the Great, certifying by many a 
field of battle that the Russians are nearly as good soldiers as the 
French. We will learn to respect our enemies more ere this campaign is 
et it would be as well if this salutary respect were sooner ac» 
quir 

The Russian troops in the open country are beginning to excite ap- 
prehensions, but our intelligence is either very bad, or the generals keep 
it to themselves, for I have been unable to ascertain where the relieving 
army is supposed to be, or what is its force. One great advantage to 
this army and to the garrison arises from the nature of the case. Sebas- 
topol is not invested, so that the disposable troops of the garrison, or of 
the army, can alternately assist each other; moreover, as our relative 
conditions are now reversed, aud the Russian army have the initiative, 
we may expect every day a desperate blow to be struck. 

October 25. 

The colonel, the aide-camp, Estcourt, and myself were quietly engaged 
in an early rubber—commenced, iv fact, about seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing—and, as we were playing somewhat high, we were all attention, 
The colonel, who was my partner, had already shown two honours, and I 
had another in my hand. The point was critical ; my adversary to the 
right, had played a small heart; I had the ten, the Bas and the ace, 
and we had already turned five tricks, so that if I made my ten I was 
pretty sure of making game by my king and ace. I was hesitating as 
to the finesse, when plump down through the tent came a shell with the 
burning fusee. “Play, and cut,” said the dragoon. ‘Don’t be in a 
hurry,” said the colonel, “ we are at a nice point of the game; I won't 
lose my money this way.”” And he quietly rose, took hold of the fusee 
of the shell, which was all but burnt to the end, and put it out with his 
fingers. I then played my ten, secured the trick, took two others with 
the king and ace, showed the honour, and we settled stakes carefully and 
deliberately before any allusion was made to the shell, and then it was 
only a few objurgatory observations from the dragoon against the souls 
of shells in general, for he was somewhat annoyed by the loss of the 
rubber. The aide-de-camp paid his money, smoked his pipe, and pro- 
ceeded to cut the cards without further observation, while the colonel 
demonstrated to me that although I had succeeded in the finesse, yet it 
was bad play, and that I should have put down the king, the odds bein 
that the aide-de-camp would return his partner’s lead, in which re 
was sure to make both my hearts. 

We accordingly proceeded with a new game, but had not got far when 
an orderly entered the tent, aud, touching his hat, said that the Russians 
were attacking the Turks. 
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“ Very well,” said the colonel; “I will be ready immediately. Ra- 
velle,” said he to the aide-de-camp, “ it is your turn to play.” 

“ But,” said Ravelle, “‘ had we not better go?” 

“ After this hand, if the rubber be not gained, we will think of it,”’ 
said the colonel; “ we will be in plenty of time.” 

Here we heard the cannonade very loud and near, but Ravelle played 
on, Estcourt trumped and turned the trick, and then played the same 
suit. 

“ That will do,” said the colonel; “we claim a revoke, which makes 
game, and we will now go assist the Turks.” 

There was no denying the matter; the dragoon cursed the orderly 
and the Turks, paid his money, then immediately rose, mounted his 
horse, and dashed off to join his troop. 

The colonel hastily buckled on his sword, and we left the tent together. 
We found the men already standing to arms, and the colonel, after 
— the orderly who had brought the intelligence as to the 

irection of the attack, anticipated the orders of General Bosquet, and 
gave the word to march. We had little difficulty in hitting the proper 
route, for the cannonade was now incessant. We soon heard the cries of 
the combat and the rattle of musketry, and, &4fter about an hour’s march, 
as we topped a low ridge of the hill in the rear of the English lines, the 
whole scene opened before us. The Turks, who had been entrenched to 
protect Balaklava, had been attacked by an army of Russians fully thirty 
thousand strong, and, after a very slight resistance, had been driven in 
total disorder from their redoubts. These were occupied by the Russians, 
who had turned the guns against them. As we drew nearer, we saw some 
of the Turks rallying on the flanks of a Highland regiment, who, ad- 
vancing a few paces, presented a stern and immovable front, two men 
deep, to the advancing host of Cossacks and cavalry, who seemed to 
threaten to ride them over. Well was it for the allies that this feeble 
screen was formed of soldiers who knew not what it was to fly, for had 
they been broken the enemy must inevitably have penetrated to Balaklava. 
As it was, these Highlanders stood in a line, as straight as could be drawn 
by aid of aruler, until the Russians got within close range, and then fired 
a volley. We could see that it had told, but it hardly checked the advance 
for a moment; but another volley, and then a third, poured in at closer 
range, broke their resolution, and, wheeling round, they fell back on their 
infantry. Presently they re-formed, and both infantry and cavalry ad- 
vanced; but our attention was now directed towards a larger mass of 
Russian cavalry, who, deflecting to the right, bore steadily down on some 
regiments of British dragoons who had just come up. These did not wait 
for their opponents, but charged in a body; and for a time there was a 
hand-to-hand conflict, in which the Russians seemed, from their superior 
numbers, to be getting the advantage; but two fresh cavalry regiments 
were opportunely hurled on them, and the Russian troopers, utterly 
routed, fell back again on their infantry. These retired also, and the 
English withdrew from the pursuit, so that just when we were near 
enough to be of service the affair seemed ended. 

This was about ten o’clock, and for about an hour and a half the two 
armies stood observing each other, occasionally trying on each other the 
range of their artillery, at a distance of about a mile anda half. But 
about this time, to our astonishment, we observed the light cavalry of the 
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English emerge from the rest of their forces, and trot rapidly forwards 
over the ground which separated them from the enemy. We, of course, 
expected a general attack ; but as they passed within four hundred yards 
of our position, which was on the extreme right, no movement in support 
was made. We gazed at them in admiration, as in perfect order they 
— on. We saw our friend, young Estcourt, among them, sitting his 

orse like a Centaur; carelessly and joyously he waved his recognition, 
then turned his face towards his charger’s head, and bent slightly down 
as his troop quickened their pace. And now, when half a mile from us, 
and when we could see the shot from the Russian batteries falling amongst 
them with deadly effect, emptying their saddles and knocking down the 
horses, we were struck with astonishment and horror to observe that 
they were still unsupported. A body, at most of eight hundred horse, 
were riding full tilt against an army of thirty thousand men in posi- 
tion. Well must they now have seen their own peril; but as their fate 
became more certain they only quickened their pace, and not one man— 
for we saw the whole manceuvre as clearly as if we were in a theatre— 
faced about. I turned to the colonel. I could see his coolness was fast 
exhaling, the moustache was twitching, and the grey eye was absolutely 
gleaming: “ Magnifique! magnifique!’’ he said, turning to me; “ but 
they are madmen. It is certain death—these brave fellows will be mur- 
dered! Sacré tonnerre! we must to the rescue!” And his horse cur- 
veted and reared with the vehement emotion of the rider, while the men 
and officers around him waited impatiently for the signal, ready to follow 
in the deadly track of the British. Up galloped an shisdiocliail of 
General Bosquet, a few words passed between them, and our colonel 
shouted ‘En avant!’’ and, putting himself at the head of his regiment, 
we all started au pas de charge. Pursuant to General Bosquet’s orders, 
who had taken a cooler coup d’eil of the position, we deflected consider- 
ably to the left, stopped for five minutes’ breath in the middle of our 
course, and then charged one of the batteries which the Russians had 
taken from the Turks, and which was playing fiercely on the English 
cavalry. The Russian gunners stood firm till we were within ten yards, 
and we lost about seventy men; but we soon carried the redoubt. The 
English horse, meantime, had charged right onwards to another redoubt ; 
but, their horses being blown, they had now come to a rally, and were 
trying to cut their way through masses of opposing cavalry. By dint of 
the most determined courage they succeeded ; but it was well we occupied 
the redoubt, else not one of them would have escaped its fire. They 
passed close to us, and I had a deliberate opportunity of counting them. 
There were not two hundred in all. 

I was glad to see Estcourt among them, with somewhat of a prouder 
look than when he passed us before. 

After this there was a heavy cannonade, and the Russians withdrew a 
little distance, still occupying two of the Turkish redoubts; and as our 
generals made no further attempt against them, I fear it must be con- 
fessed they had gained the solid advantage of the day. What effect their 
success will have, I cannot say. 

The field of battle, or rather of the skirmish, presented the most 
ghastly sight I ever saw, owing to the number of horses who had been 
struck down, and who were rolling and plunging in agony, while their 
shrieks, a sound never heard in peace, filled the air. 

Aug.—vVOL. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXVI. 2k 
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MR. REDDING ON FRENCH WINES.* 


WHATEVER divergence of opinion may exist as to the financial merits 
and political wisdom of the commercial treaty with France, there are 
few among our readers, we fancy, who will object to that clause referring 
to the reduction of the wine Toties. It has been a necessity felt for 
many years; in fact, ever since the three-bottle gentry went out of date. 
Drinking is no longer fashionable, and persons have wisely resolved on 
the use and not the abuse of one of the most glorious gifts nature has 
bestowed on us. But there was this difficulty connected with the heavy 
wine duties: with the best will in the world to drink French wines, the 
middle classes were unable to do so, owing to the high prices they 
fetched. Their choice was limited, in great measure, to acid sherry and 
muddy port, and these were found to interfere so considerably with the 
digestive process, that their use grew more and more limited. The 
death-blow to the wine consumption was, however, dealt by the intro- 
duction of South African into the market, which, not only bad itself, 
was employed fearfully for the purposes of adulteration. No one who 
tasted it once had the courage to venture on it again, and it became the 
legitimate prey of the burlesque writers, nobody, save the importers, re- 
gretting its well-merited downfal. | 

Wine, then, was threatening to become a myth in middle-class Eng- 
lish households, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer hit on the bold 
scheme of reducing the duty in the face of increased estimates. The 
result of the partial reduction is, that a very large amount of claret has 
been already imported into the country, and its consumption is gradually, 
though slowly, spreading. It is marvellous, however, what ignorance 
Englishmen, as a rule, are in as to the comparative merits of French 
wines. 

Considerations of this nature have induced Mr. Redding to write the 
valuable little treatise we have now under notice. As good wine needs 
no bush, so we need not recommend to our readers a work by the recog- 
nised authority in the matter of wines. We may say, however, that it 
contains much novel and valuable information which no other English : 
author could supply, and it bears the marks of conscientious investiga- 
tion and thorough knowledge of the subject on every page. The work 
commences with a history of the vine since its introduction into France, 
and a description of the varieties employed. 

Mr. Redding repudiates very decidedly the notion that the poverty 
noticeable by the tourist in many of the French wine districts is owing 
to the culture of the vine, as has been asserted. Bad management—the 
result of defective education—and grinding taxation are, in his opinion, 
the fina! causes of this impoverishment. It is to be hoped that with 
the increased demand for wine these evils will be removed. It is evident, 
from the description he gives of the cultivation of the grape, that capital 
is required to produce a profitable, because marketable, vintage; and 








* French Wines and Vineyards, and the Way to find Them. By Cyrus 
Redding. London: Houlston and Wright. 
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doubtlessly land will pass into fewer hands, and thus remove one of the 
eat evils from which the rural population of France suffers. 

The chapter devoted to the vintage contains much interesting detail. 
Unceasing care must be devoted to the state of the grapes, or the labours 
of a year may be thrown away. The exact time to gather the fruit 
depends on the weather, and the season naturally differs in nearly every 
part of wine-growing France. Much, too, depends on the attention the 
labourers pay to their task, for the flavour of the wine is irremediably 
injured by the slightest careless or improper treatment. Hence, we find 
that around Perpignan the farm-servants are far better off than the corre- 
sponding class in England. Even the wood of which the casks are made 
must be carefully examined, lest it should impart some unfavourable taste 
to the contents. The result attained by careful manipulation is, that the 
wines of France surpass those of all other countries in delicacy, aroma, 
and fine mellow flavour. The red wines are superior to the white, for 
they carry a finer perfume or bouquet, and, whether dark red or light 
ruby in colour, are finer flavoured, and will keep their virtues a consider- 
able time—such as those of Roussillon for above a century. — 

It would be manifestly impossible for us to exhaust, in our scanty 
limits, the information this volume imparts. While stating, therefore, 
that it furnishes a full account of every wine grown in France, the ave- 
rage value of the vintage, and the modes of exporting the wine most 
conveniently, we will conclude our paper by giving some account of the 
mode of preparing champagne. 

Champagne is made of any coloured grapes, but they are gathered 
with great care. Every grape is excluded which is in the slightest 
degree injured, and they are carried to the press with due precautions to 
prevent any crushing. The must is not immediately placed in the casks, 
but left in a vat for some twelve hours, until the grosser lees are de- 

ited. The must is then placed to ferment in tuns. About Christmas 
the fermentation is over, and the wine is racked; then again racked, and 
fined at the end of a month. Some wines are racked thrice and fined 
twice. Wines intended to become mousseux are bottled in March and 
April. Nothing is so fickle as the commencement of the effervescence ; 
some wines become mousseux in a fortnight, others require twelve 
months. Another evil is the repeated flying of the bottles and the econ- 
sequent loss of the wine. The quantity M. Moét had under treatment 
prior to the oidium was from five to six hundred thousand bottles. From 
these facts it will be seen that champagne will never become a cheap 
wine, and those who purchase such with their eyes open may rest assured 
that they have bought rhubarb champagne. To such of our readers as 
are unacquainted with the delicious wines produced on the banks of the 
Rhone, we recommend the St. Peray grand Mousseux of M. L. Giraud. 




























OUR SOCIAL PROGRESSION. 


Some of the Germans who pass their lives in theorising or conjuring 
up phantoms which they vainly attempt to embody, some of these pro- 
lific generators of shadows, maintain that all the progress made under 
modern civilisation is but a renewal or repetition of that which had a prior 
existence. They uphold this opinion upon grounds by no means satisfac- 
tory to those who are not content with deductions from assumed pre- 
mises. That to which the mind has an involuntary bias it is reluctant to 
reject, and is apt to pass by demonstration in its eagerness to support 
favourite theories. The notion that our present high state of civilisation 
is no more than a “‘ regeneration” is a vague sentiment, arising from the 
want of a more extended view of the progress of society, and the confine- 
ment of the field of vision to a limited circumference. The achievements 
of the past time, though great to the actors and era when they oc- 
curred, and thus in no way diminishing their merit in proportion to their 
means, were only a miniature of the present. From the earliest records 
of history, and the wild uncertain tales of tradition, we can find nothing 
to disprove the continuous movement of some portion of mankind, with 
more or less rapidity, towards a better and more enlarged state of things 
than had previously existed. A higher destiny is to be given to the 
world. Thus we justly confide in the slow but steady advance of humanity 
towards some point far more elevated than the present, though its re- 
moteness should be extended beyond the conceivable bounds of our 
limited existences or those of many generations to come after our own. 
Why we are thus moved, and to what conclusion all may lead, is an im- 
penetrable secret to living men. 

In the examiation of such a topic recourse must be had to history, 
the earlier records of which attach to that of the Jews, commencing with 
Abraham. Secondly, to those of Greece, for unhappily the nation older 
than either has left only its laborious and gigantic works to testify its 
antiquity. These marvels of Egypt, for we allude to that wonderful 
country, speak only to the vision in the ruin of temple and pyramid, 
and in a roll of kingly names, from which we learn that eighteen 
dynasties of its monarchs had passed away fifteen hundred years before 
Christ, when the first Pharaoh of the nineteenth dynasty began his 
reign! To what a remote period, therefore, must be ascribed the primary 
developments of human intelligence when even then it was suflciently 
mature to erect such edifices as those of Karnac and Medinet Abou, two 
thousand years before the Augustan age, as Heeren, with justice, infers 
from a severe examination of the existing authorities. The remnants of 
the gigantic temple of Ammon (Isis and Osiris were no doubt subsidiary 
deities of later origin), while they seem to indicate extraordinary me- 
chanical aid in their construction, were more probably the result of accu- 
mulated manual power, such as may be seen acting in the sculptures 
from Nineveh now in the British Museum. These sculptures exhibit a 
much ruder state of the arts than those in Egypt, but still show a great 
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advance beyond those of the South Sea Islanders, for example, or the 


works of the native Mexicans, where man, more uncultivated, is still more 
rudely = in the arts. We know too little of the age of Brahma, 
which preceded the Christian era many centuries, to state anything 
certain regarding it. If we turn to China, the age of Confucius, about 
five hundred and fifty years before Christ, only exhibits through his 
works the philosophical opinions which Greece, in a more lucid mode to 
Europeans, has left clearly defined. It was the remarkable advancement 
of mind in Greece, and a tendency from nature to cherish the poetical 
and imaginative, which out of the coarser models of Egyptian sculpture 
drew the rough outlines that, hallowed by the genius which bathed in 
beauty all which the Greeks attempted with the pen or chisel, made that 
people immortal in sculpture and architecture. Yet when Homer wrote 
we discover existing only the manners and customs of a young people 
compared to the subsequent progress of Greece at a more mature period 
of its history. The siege of Troy is carried on in description as it 
would be by a people of few resources but animal courage and strength 
of arm. The stratagem of the wooden horse even in Virgil’s verse 
speaks little for the penetration of those entrapped by it, and much for 
their simple credulity. The heroes invested in the grandeur of concep- 
tion of two great poets, display rude life in their personal conduct, and 
often in the sentiments they express. They remind us of Cesar’s descrip- 
tion of the ancient inhabitants of England when he landed in Kent nine- 
teen hundred years ago, and the Britons painted their bodies, going half 
naked, and divided into little coteries for their family arrangements, each 
having its wives in common. Nor was their Druidism any improvement 
upon the mythology of the old poets of Greece; it was more degrading, 
while that of the Greeks was surrounded with the halo of beauty which 
imspiration had kindled, and Grecian art embodied in brass and marble ; 
representations of spiritual essences, beautiful beings strangers to our 
mortality. 

The Jews, under a faith which dictated the devotional poetry of David 
and the proverbial philosophy of his son, were not a people of manners 
much more refined than their neighbours. David fought with a sling, 
and had been a shepherd-boy. ‘They seem never to have much ad 
vanced in the practice of that wisdom of which Solomon gave them 
such beautiful and instructive lessons. ‘This monarch carried on a con- 
siderable commerce, but it could not long have outlived himself, and ter- 
minated no doubt before the captivity. 

Of the Assyrians, or rather their conquerors the Medes, and their 
intellectual advance beyond what brute power could effect, we have no 
records. ‘The hanging gardens of Babylon, and the walls of that cele- 
brated city, appear to have been the results of physical rather than intel- 
lectual power as compared with the works of Greece, easily accomplished 
under a despotism in a well-peopled country. 

The Romans were imitators of the Greeks, whom they excelled in the 
art of war for conquest’s sake. The philosophy of Rome was founded on 
that of Greece, from which and Rome the moderns alone can be supposed 
to have learned anything which has tended to their onward progress, and 
the debt must be honourably acknowledged. They were idolators; but 
the philosophers, both of Greece and Rome, gave little credit to the sup- 
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efficacy of images im religion, treating them as mere representa- 
tions. Whether polytheism preceded or followed theism in the order of 
time is unknown. me writers make theism the older worship, while 
many, it must be admitted, are of a contrary opinion. The religion of 
Brahma, for example, before India fell into the worship of a hundred 
misshapen deities, it is presumed was a pure theism, in ap era of eastern 
history, which indicated a degree of civilisation and power far superior to 
its present condition. It is probable that idolatry grew out of the igno- 
rance of the multitude, and thus the corruption of a purer worship followed. 
The multitude, “ever m the wrong,” could not imagine an invisible pro- 
tector. It was too great an effort for the vulgar mind to adore what was 
not present to the sense. The priest, therefore, satisfied the common 
desire, as Aaron did gratifying the Israelites with the golden calf. The 
Romans worshipped no visible images until a hundred and seventy years 
after the foundation of their city. There are now tribes of North Ame- 
rican Indians who worship the “Great Spirit,”’ and have no idols among 
them, Under Augustus the Romans were idolators, Rome being then at 
its highest pitch of glory. It was not so with her more illustrious and 
enlightened men, as just observed. They placed no faith in idols.* It 
was the same with many of the more eminent philosophers of Greece. 
There are only two nations with which modern progress in a point or 
two can be satisfactorily compared. Our asserted “regeneration” must 
arise from Greece or Rome; and yet, if this be the case, we can only re- 
semble those celebrated nations in trivialities. In a more important sense 
our “regeneration” took place about four hundred and fifty years ago, 
when the papal establishment was so deeply wounded by the Reformation 
and by the invention of printing. It is not easy to trace a resemblance 
to those two events in anything which occurred in antiquity. From the 
fall of imperial Rome, after the fourth century, to the above period, about 
@ thousand years, the world of intellect and high art had fallen asleep. 
A triple-crowned impostor occupied the seat of the Czsars, in influence 
if not openly, down to the middle of the eighth century, when Pope 
Stephen II. assumed temporal power, and redoubled vices in the heads of 
the Church commenced. Kings and people were treated with the same 
hauteur during all the papal millennium and its superstition, intellect and 
art being both stifled under the most degrading influences, and an empiri- 
cism the most insolent and impudent the world ever saw. Surely the pre- 
sent enlightened era cannot be deemed a revival of those times of God’s 
self-styled vicegerent at Rome? The revival of the arts was almost co- 
incident with the Reformation, which is singular, because the artists were 
mostly Catholic devotees, in profession at least. In fact, their faith im- 
arted to some of them an enthusiasm, which, if not genius, fully supplied 
its place, and rekindled a love of art like that which warmed the statuary 
of Phidias, and infused colour and life into the works of Praxiteles and 
Xeuxis. 
But if we do not progress, and our generations pass away only to com- 
plete a circle, it is singular we have no evidence handed down to us of the 
time when the Atlantic was navigated to the westward of the Pillars of 


* See Cicero de Legibus, lib. ii.; also De Natura Deorum; and Seneca. Nat. 
Quest., lib. ii. ¢. xlv. 
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Hercules, and the western world disclosed across the Atlantic its treasures 
to the eastern. We find no fragment of any attestation of power compa- ° 
rable to that possessed by the most insignificant modern state, one of 
whose frigates would have routed a navy of the Cmsars. Can the in- 
vention of gunpowder be called a revival? Is steam on land and water, 
with its multifarious uses, only one of the “ regenerations” of a past era? 
or travelling sixty miles an hour by railroads? or navigating vessels that 
will hold thousands of men? Have we the slightest ground for believing 
that we can exhibit nothing which has not already appeared; that the 
enormous empire which stretches into climates and territories ‘unknown to 
the ancients, exhibits only a twice-told tale? We do not rank beneath 
any ancient empire in mechanical agency, or in the means of defending 
ourselves by sea or land, and yet our means of offence and defence were un- 
known to those who, it is asserted, were adopters of the same things before 
us. We are not “ regenerating,” but progressing, and that, too, far beyond 
the halting-place of departed empire. We are mightier by the possession 
of greater means than were ever the property of man in past time. We 
have not yet to apprehend the declension which has overtaken the glory 
of faded nations, because we are in possession of greater means than were 
ever the property of those which are now but a name in history. Our 
decadence may come, will some day come, but we yet see no sign of it, 
There is as yet no dark cloud in the heavens heralding the storm that is 
to lay our glories low. Inthe mean while we have not a middle-age bar- 
barism to fear. We have seen arise from our loins a nation nearly as 
mighty as ourselves, speaking our language, and continuing our manners 
and institutions, so that we cannot all die. 

In philosophy, mechanics, astronomy, navigation, domestic accommo- 
dation, streets, and edifices, it is clear we are not Pompeii, with its tiny 
dwellings, returned to light again, or “ regenerated.” No inundation of 
the Goths can stop our advance, nor shall we, like imperial Rome, come 
to a halt in our progress, or leave as a legacy to human hearts the annals 
of our departed glory, to be preserved by the care of the cloistered monk, 
while priests and feudal barbarians alike dispute, ravage, and make the 
world again desolate, some worthier brother, in a cloistered student, 
resuscitating the learning of perished nations, that the picture of mental 
depression might not all be shade. As continued changes in the natural 
world proceed imperceptibly, and the life of a single generation cannot 
perceive the movement, just so proceeds man from the savage to the 
civilised state in the progress of nations. In the latter all go forward 
since the invention of the art that forbids the present or the past to be 
lost. ‘There is a lack of unity in the modern works of genius which in- 
fluences and deteriorates them, something wanting in genuine taste, com- 
,ared to the ancients. But even in the arts the moderns have not been 
wholly behindhand. They do not exhibit regenerated works with a 
superior purity of taste to those of antiquity, but they have constructed 
edifices of which, for grandeur and extent, they need not be ashamed. 
St. Peter’s at Rome, the Duomo at Florence, and St. Paul’s in London, 
are evidences of progress. The spiritualism, the refinement of taste, 
the feeling responsive to the nicest touches of artistic beauty, and to that 
harmony of which alone that people is susceptible which has devoted its 
love and attention to art itself, is wanting among the moderns, ‘There 


































































































496 Our Social Progression. 
is an instinctive quality, inherent in some natures, which has never been 
witnessed in any race since the days of Grecian sensibility. It does not 
roceed with passing things from one step of acquirement to another. 
t is intuition and cultivation united with a peculiar sensibility. Its 
lace is never supplied by study where the natural gift is not found. 
There are qualities, too, not nationally progressive, which attach to tem- 
perament, as in individual perspicacity, which observes what to the 
many is invisible, and will not be content without the nearest possible 
approach to perfection in art or science. 

We progress not only in things which have before existed, but in 
mighty novelties, which, if they are “ regenerations,” are unseen in his- 
torical records. If, therefore, we do not ascend so high in art from con- 
stitutional differences, we excel in things which are more vast and useful. 
In the mechanical arts the past exhibits nothing equal to us. Here we 
are unrivalled. The Greeks loved the fine arts for their own sakes, 
and excelled in them ; we value the useful arts, and maintain in them a 
superiority against all the world. The Greeks would fain “ accommodate 
the shows of things to the desires of the mind;” we are less aspiring, 
and regard more comfort and utility. .The beautiful fictions and finely- 
wrought images of the ancient poets, surrounding their aspirations with 
glory, elevated their souls. Learning and philosophy, the fine arts, and 
exercises of arms, were the noblest pursuits of life among them. These 
among us are secondary and mean. Hence our arts are not “re- 
generations,” to go no further. Our primary consideration is pecuniary 
gain. Even the arts are pursued for no other purpose than profit. To 
pass laborious nights and days to obtain a worthy name with contempo- 
raries or posterity, is deemed what our minister Spencer Percival styled 
“a false philosophy, like the doctrine of men sacrificing themselves for 
their country.” Under such a reigning principle, and with that lack of 
community of soul with anything nobler which it engenders, as with the 
pure and elevated in the imaginative as well as the material world, it 
cannot comport with the existing aim of general society either to judge 
or feel the beautiful and good. 

It is no matter that the meanness of the gold-hunter works out 
marvels, for in the order of things good often comes out of evil. The 
sordid desire of riches blights the nobler and more refined pursuits of man, 
absorbing his faculties, obscuring his vision, and depressing his tastes, 
while it increases his power. Thus the mass, devoted to one low purpose, 
which indirectly aggrandises the country, is unfitted for a high state of 
discernment of the chaste and beautiful, such as once existed among the 
Athenian people. Nor is this all: the Greeks were a nation confined in 
territory, not great in numbers, and able to concentrate their minds on 
one point. We move in cycles too vast. We are not busy over the 
superficies of such a territory as the Morea, or somewhat more, we are 
acting over the whole world. “In every port I enter,” said one of our 
American brethren, ‘“‘I see the British flag flying ;” and he said truly, 
for where does it not fly? We have no means of concentrating upon a 
small space the more precious gifts of the human soul, and must take our 
Opinions and tastes from others. We must deal with what is great 
upon trust. We can only rough hew, we cannot polish, and cut, and 
beautify, under the magnificent benefits we seem destined to work out for 
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mankind, while ‘pursuing things low’and common enough in themselves. 
The world of the imagination was'the territory of the Greek. ‘His mind 
looked inwardly, and communed with invisible things. ‘His domain was 
more that of the soul made for all time, ours more that of the short-lived 
body, more sensual comparatively, ur more material, than that of ‘the 
Greek, who dealt with things above this vulgar sublunar sphere. He 
sought his happiness in life by expatiating in the domain of intellect. 
The movement of gales of wind has recently been proved to be in circles. 
The movement of civilisation and power seems to follow the same bias, 
confined in antiquity to a smaller circle than now. Egypt and Greece, 
even Rome itself, until the last conquered so many nations, were compa- 
ratively of small extent, and on that account, perhaps, the more ener- 
getic. The Briarian arms of Rome encircled, after all, a small superficial 
territory compared to England. The world was not half known under 
the Cesars in the territory over which they scattered the seeds of their 
knowledge. Our operations are over the entire superficies of the planet. 
All that tends to the enjoyment of social existence, that business, or 
pleasure, or science requires, must demand more enla means. We 
career, by means of the compass, over oceans where the ancients crept 
fearfully along shore. It cost four months to the Carthaginians, the 
carriers for the Phoenicians, to reach the (strymenides, or Scilly Isles, 
and Cornwall for tin, according to the relation of the voyage of Hamilear 
in Festus Avienus, while the moderns reach the antipodes in the same 
space of time. This is surely not'a “ regeneration.” | 

The vast countries unknown to the ancients in America—many times 
larger than Europe, a great part of Asia and Africa—have not been lost 
aud rediscovered. Therefore in our geographical knowledge there has 
been no reproduction. 

‘There has been a revival of excellency in art, but still very far beneath 
that attamed by Greece in purity of taste. The image-worship of ‘the 
’ Roman Catholic Church kept up sculpture in the middle ages, if ma rude 
manner compared to the works of antiquity, or to its own after the arts 
revived. Art, therefore, was never lost, and its improvement can hardly 
be styled a “regeneration.” ‘Of architecture visible after the long ob- 
scurity the same may be said. It was not a regeneration of the early 
excellence, but only an imitation of it, which innovated upon the gloomy 
Gothic image-monkery of churches and cloisters to which, from sympathy 
in sentiment, the taste of too many churchmen is now tending. If we 
have returned in a certain degree to the use of the ancient architecture, 
it is only as copyists. If we have renewed the use of a style never lost, 
we cannot be said to have caused its regeneration. In the arts we are but 
copyists, and, according to Winkelman, must be content to remain so. 

But can we be styled regenerators only in navigation, for example? 
This will hardly be asserted by the most prejudiced in favour of the notion 
in other things. There can be no denial of our progression here. ‘The 
compass belongs to later times comparatively, as well as the art of oceanic 
navigation. Even in the last threescore years the advance-was wonderful 
before steam agency appeared. In mechanics, chemistry, ‘and manufac- 
tures, our improvements ever marked progresses, not regenerations. ‘In 
engineering, a branch of science with which the ancients ‘seem to have 
had little acquaintance, the English people stand prominent ‘among’ all 
Aug.—VOL. CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXVI. 21 
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the nations. In wining, watch and clock making, and skill in fabricating 
machinery, we cannot be called regenerators any more than our neighbours. 
As well might the discoveries of Columbus, or, later, of Cook and Parry, 
be so denominated. These were a part of a universal progression, not of 
a regeneration. ; | 

Do we turn to philosophy, we find the past based upon theory, not ex- 

riment. This marks progress, and the overturn of the Aristotlean prin- 
ciple by Bacon proves it. Yet how fast schoolmen and ecclesiastics clun 
to it need not be stated, for to a very late period this cobweb knowledge 
was time-consecrated and venerable in their eyes, and, in consequence, 
superior to cold reason. The downfal of the ancient system was progress ; 
it was not the renewal, but the rejection of a falsehood for an irresistible 
truth. Galileo did not regenerate or renew the optical instrument with 
which he discovered the satellites of Jupiter; he invented it. It became 
a part of those useful discoveries which mark progress. We may base certain 
astronomical facts upon observations made by the ancients, but the dis- 
coveries of new planets, of the asteroids, of their distances, of binary stars, 
and the nature of mery of the nebulz, are marks of the progression of 
the age in science and in optical skill. ‘The discoveries of the ancients in 
mathematics and in philosophy were limited enough compared to those of 
Newton and Laplace. Turn we to chemistry. Here, so far from renew- 
ing, we have overturned the old system of things. We have resolved all 
the substances in nature into a comparatively few simple indissoluble bodies, 
and discovered that all we see around us in earth, air, or water, is formed 
of different or varying proportions of a few simple elements, the difference 
of proportion causing all the wonderful variety in what we see so variously 
formed and so numerous in apparent complications. We have erected here 
a grand edifice upon the rubbish of antiquity. We can, both by synthesis 
and analysis, reveal to our perceptions in their parts some of the principal 
substances which compose the material world. We can transmit a message 
a thousand miles in a moment, steer a vessel to a port across an ocean of 
unknown limits, and uniting the march of political freedom in our onward 
progress with the command of the majestic lightning, realise with our 
philosophy for ourselves the compliment paid to Franklin: 


Eripuit ccelo fulmen sceptrumque tyranni. 


To what but progress, not “regeneration,” could the compliment be 
thus paid to a philosopher, that he “ snatched the lightning from heaven 
and the sceptre from the hands of the tyrant?” We know nothing like 
this in the past time ; it is wholly modern. As the child with its knife 
cuts the fern-root across to detect the letter of the alphabet it exhibits, so 
the geologist takes away stratum upon stratum of the rocks or earths 
which form the globe on which we dwell, to lay bare races of amphi- 
bious monsters, and crustaceous creatures now extinct, that for countless 
ages before the great Creator wrought it up to the point he designed, 
when the higher order of creatures should inhabit it, held sole dominion 
over earth’s marshy borders, inhabiting land and water alike, some of them 
formidable for size and strength, of which none similar remain unpetrified. 
The science of geology, therefore, is no regeneration, any more than the 
invention of the balloon, with which we ascend above the clouds, or the 
diving-bell, with which we explore the bottom of the great deep. Our 
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colonies, becoming nations, retaining our manners and language, cannot 
be reproductions, nor America, nearly as populous as England itself. 
Human improvement has never stood still. If overwhelmed by the 
decay of empire in one place, it has silently preserved itself, only movin 
onward a little slower in another site. From the time when man roam 
the wild a savage, to this hour, he has advanced, still acquiring some 
knowledge to fructify in time, if the whereabouts has been unobserved, 
first in one land and then in another; here apparent in a whole race, 
and there perceptible only in a solitary example among his untutored 
brethren: another South Sea Omai, for example. Often is the progress 
of mind set in motion by accident. The Roman invader brought with 
him into our own island a portion of his own advanced civilisation. The 
thirst of conquest is not wholly a scourge to the people marked out for 
its prey when the conqueror is the more civilised, though it is to him no 
justification of his crime. He kindles in such instances a light which, if 
it does not immediately benefit those whom he subjugates, illumines the 
next generation, and ultimately raises the conquered in the scale of being. 
In another instance a gleam of brighter intellect than common breaks in 
upon, and subdues, some wild but well constituted spirits of his race, 
leads, enlightens, and disciplines it. Delays in one place do not retard 
advance in another. Mankind ever presses forward to a higher terrene 
destiny, and the movement is not reproduction or regeneration, it is the 
onward march of a few souls which lead, during the time the individuals 
flourish, and carry forward with them the community of which they are 
members—the movement being afterwards taken a those who follow. 
The records of history do not delineate the shades of difference in nations 
advancing iu the social scale, though they are recorded by the events 
which are the necessary consequences. The revolutions of empires in 
modern times are marks of progression, not of decadence, and im arise 
where the rulers stand still and rely upon traditionary assumptions as 
vested rights, becoming in the end victims of their own stolidity. There 
are certain “ regenerations” quoted by the short-sighted, consisting alone 
of erroneous examples, which do not benefit those concerned in citing 
them, being little to the purpose. 
if we turn to our domestic hearths and examine our comforts and even 
luxuries—if we look at modern intelligence, the social intercourse, and 
the refinements of the time, suppose in London, or Paris, or any great 
city—we only quote great cities because there all is more concentrated— 
who can say it is reproduction and not progress? The household books 
of several noted families and public bodies that have been kept as records, 
tell us how far we have advanced beyond our sires in the urbanities and 
luxuries of living; how much less are our excesses; how much more pre- 
valent our amenities than formerly. If we carry the comparison to the 
savage state of man, to the New Hollander or the Esquimaux, we become 
convinced that there are full six thousand years of difference in the social 
state of the civilised and natural man, and that such a term of years was 
fully demanded to endow the unclothed man of the woods with the 
various appliances necessary to present progress, for even among the men 
of the woods it is progress, not regeneration. 
The Esquimaux values the knife of the civilised man, and, com- 
mencing a traffic for it,* begins to study his lesson and learn how to ob- 
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tain two knives m place of one by simple traffic. The Australian is 
already trafficking with ‘the colonist and beginning his lesson of 
want Jaa supply. There is no regeneration in all thie though the dif- 
ference between the parties may be as great as between Newton and an 

It is all progress, and man, when he has made some considerable 

ce, never reverts to his earliest state. Nowhere has knowledge 
once stamped on the mind among a people been obliterated. The soli- 
tary savage returns to his woods when his sojourn has been short, and 
his mind irmifected with civilised life, but once having travelled a little 
way onwards, he returns no more, especially when he discovers that his 
utmost strength is weakness before the civilised man. This is not a 
“regeneration,” but an advance. 

In nations that have fallen from mental culture into low pursuits, or 
have been subjugated by barbarous conquerors, or oppressed by the 
vicious and powerful, in some corner of such a country, where all appears 
neglect and depression, knowledge has been kept alive in the retired 
chamber, and the solitary student has preserved the sacred fire until the 
evil time had gone past. Before the invention of printing, the efforts of 
those who would extinguish knowledge was often partially successful, 
but the facility of multiplying copies obviated for ever the danger of the 
extinction of the labours of the mind by demoralising power, rendering 
its progression in the mass more rapid, and retrocession impossible. 

The notion that our present enlightenment is but a “ regeneration” is 
an error, unless it be admitted that modern discoveries, the experimental 
philosophy of Bacon, the revelations of Newton, Locke, and other great 
men, have only been repetitions ; that chemistry and geology, to go no 
further, and all we know connected with the sciences, have been lost, 
and are gradually coming to light agam. The thing is too absurd, and 
can only be set down among those weaknesses of writers who are 
ready to credit, and advance upon credit, any thing novel which is not 
even specious. ‘There have not been wanting those who ‘asserted that 
Solomon wrote the “Iliad,” and that some species of fish are only acci- 
dentally mortal. There is still one great fact, it must be acknowledged, 
that remains unchanged from the past time, neither a regeneration” 
nor a progress, and that is the small value set upon truth and reason by 
the multitude, and the impenetrable character of its credulity in place 
of its enlightenment by the abundant means scattered upon every hand 
for that desirable purpose. Spiritualism, table-rapping, mesmerism, 
mormonism, phrenology, fortune-telling, and the like, are evidences not 
of the revival of the superstitions of “the ancients, so much as of the 
stolidity of the moderns, seeing that some of these delusions are purely 
figments, i in behalf of which even the Germans cannot make out a case 
of reproduction or “regeneration” by any mode of torturing their dreamy 
ideas into realities. Here we must leave to the enjoyment of their own 
Obscure vision the advocates of the doctrine of our existing progress 
being’no more than a “ regeneration,” believing, to parody the words of 
Galileo, “the world moves for all that !” 
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